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illustrated outdoor cooking 
recipes, menus and sugges- 
tions. Write Dept. SJ, The 
American Distilling Com- 
pany, Inc., 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


F YOU'RE wonder- 

ing how a man 
happens to be in 
Iceland (of all 
places) when the 
trout fishing is just 
right, you’ll prob- 
ably be interested in 
the route taken by 
William J. Thomp- 
son, author of “Ice- 
land’s Speckled 
Trout.” Its begin- 

ng was in the mountains of West 
Virginia some 32 years ago when, as 
Thompson says, he first looked on his 
beloved Alleghenies. At five he was fish- 
ing with the traditional bent pin, at 12 
he was a hunter. He also ran a trapline 
with some success until it got him into 
difficulties with his teacher, for somehow 
he seemed unable to catch anything but 
skunks. 

He had more luck with his fishing and 
hunting, getting turkeys, deer, grouse, 
quail, and other small game, plus plenty 
of bass, rainbows, and brookies. 

“Should you wonder what kind of 
work I allow to interfere with my out- 
door sports,” he writes, “it’s civil engi- 
neering. That includes highway and 
railway engineering and some teaching. 
But best of all, it sent me into the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the U. S. Navy, and 
the Navy in turn sent me to Iceland.” 

Perhaps that’s a complex way of get- 
ting to fish on that northern island, but 
judging from Thompson’s story it was 
well worth the effort. Meanwhile, the 
rest of us will probably wait for the war 
to end, then fly to Iceland for something 
new under the sun. 


HE YAZOO- delta 

country of Missis- 
sippi gets its name, 
explains Tom Gil- 
ruth Jr., from a 
tribe of Yazoo Indi- 
ans that long ago 
picked it as an ideal 
hunting section. It 
was a good choice, 
too, as the story, 
“The Rogue of 
Turkey Island,’ 
bears out. Gilruth’s family has lived in 
the region for generations, and he was 
lucky enough, in early boyhood, to get 
excellent training in woodcraft and out- 
door living from an old Indian scout and 
Spanish-American War veteran, who in- 
stilled in his fertile young mind a love of 
fishing and hunting that seems, Gilruth 
says, to grow with the years. Being one 
of the men who always suspect that 
some distant pasture is greener, Gilruth 
tried his luck, after graduation from 
Mississippi State College, as an _ in- 
Surance salesman, clerk, farmer, travel- 
ing salesman, and National Guardsman, 
but he has now settled down as a city 
employee—possibly because of the fact 
that he’s married and the father of a 
four-year-old girl. 

Gilruth’s ambition is to live long enough 
to see his state fish-and-game commis- 
10n succeed in bringing back the good 
old days to Mississippi, when deer and 
turkeys could be seen on every country 
road. Since he’s in his early 30's, he 
should make it and to spare. 
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CIGARETTES IN EVERY 

HANDY POCKET PACKAGE 
OF PRINCE ALBERT 
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If you can be spared from the home front, 
there are swarms of fish waiting for you 
in these famous lakes... ready to give you 


a scrap that'll renew your appetite for the 
all-out war effort. Modern log cabins, 
right at the lakes. Or if you prefer, stay 
at the grand New Tadoussac Hotel. Boats, 
guides, extra tackle... healthy “hay-fever- 
free” air... an angler’s paradise for you- 
and-your-family! Season June to Sept. 
$6 per day (S7 at hotel) including 


meals. Write today for illustrated 
folder giving full details. 


“WTADOU 


Tadoussac, Province of 
Quebec, Canada 


4 Division of Canada Steamship Lines 











Lake of the Woods 


The lake that lies nearly in the cen- 
ter of the North American Continent, 
studded with 14,000 islands. Where 
fish large and small await those sports- 
men who are fighting for the preserva- 
tion of our precious democratic way 


of life. 


To those who are on the battle lines 
of earth, air and water, a hearty wel- 
come awaits you in these unchanged 
fishing and hunting grounds after our 
battles are won. 


To those who have visited us in the 
past—we have many pleasant mem- 
ories, and hope for an early oppor- 
tunity of greeting you and wishing 
you “Fisherman's Luck.” 


For descriptive literature write our 
Municipal Tourist Bureau, Kenora, 
Ontario. 











AC HOTEL 





Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes, No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill, folder, Reference, Can, Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal, 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Camp 2, Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont., 
We iks, Kings 


BEST — 
FISHING sre 


} 
Trains and busses met at 
Keller Sta Va., on request 
May and June are both — penn jp 


good as a rule. A. H. G. Mears 


Canada 





Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Va. 
—— 1943 




















ELK LAKE CAMPS 


Located on a private tract amid the high- 

r Adirondack peaks, in a mountain set- 
ting unsurpassed in the Two pri- 
vate lakes, many streams, 

Ideal for the Fisherman & His Family 

An excellent base for hiking. A perfect 
spot for the summer vacationist who 
likes the out-of-doors. A paradise for the 
camera man. Nature study group being 
organized month of July. Good food and 
accommodations, pleasant people, whole- 
surroundings. Main camp and cot- 
tages with hotel service. Bus and rail 
connections, 


Cc. D. DAVIS 


east. 


some 


Blue Ridge, Essex Co., New York 





CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp Lake Timagami 


Easily Reached by Road or Rail 

A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Piekerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May 
{5th to Oct. 15th. Write 
Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 











Lake of the Woods 
VIRGIN MUSKIE & BASS WATERS 


Five locations. Cabins, meals, boats, 
guides. Housekeeping cabins also. 
request. Apply to 


CLARK & CROMBIE 


Nestor Falls, 


motors, 
Folder on 


Ontario, Canada 
































LAKE GEORGE 
CAMP ON STATE OWNED 


ISLANDS, FREE 
Complete outfits rented, consist 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen ut 
sils, axe, grate, etc., enougt r 
a party of 2. $30. , SOF two wee 
Send for folder ** 








OBotton Landing 
on Lake Geor 
N. Y. 





























50TH SATISFYING, accessible, for the fisherman and his folk. Five 
home lakes and nearby streams; salmon, rainbow, brook and 

ANNIVERSARY 6. lake-trout waters. Private cottages, main lodge, pleasing 
~— - rvice. Our cars meet your trains. Skilled, likeable guides. 
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Easy rail connections. Hlustrated folder. HoRTENSE QUIMBY, 


IMBY’S 


COLD SPRING CLUB 


AVERILL 
VERMONT 











FRENCH RIVER LODGE 


Planning a vacation? We offer the 
Finest Fishing For 

Bass—Pickerel—Pike— Muskies 

Comfortable accommodations. Fire-place t 

excellent meals, moderate rates. Write to 

Manager, French River Lodge 

Pickere! River, via Can. Nat. Ry., Ontario, Can 











Everything Good at GOODWIN’S 


Cleanliness, courtesy, reasonable rates. New fur 
nished cabins, tents, outboards, canoes, rowboats 
efficient courteous guides. Beautiful lakes. Best 
of reference. 
Salmon Trout, Mountain Trout, Speckled Trout 
Great Northern Pike, Golden Pickere! 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game and Birds 


GOODWIN’S CAMPS 


Nicholson, Ontario, Canada 
Main Line, C. P.R., Near Chapleau, Ontario 


NORTHERN QUEBEC “*s,2:;,.1"— 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 
250 sq. miles 200 sq. miles 


The best camping-canoeing trip, + 
combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moos 
trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout. Very Deer, Bear Partridg 


good for moose and bear and all pucks, Geese, Comf 
kinds of wild birds. New area, hie 

real virgin country, just opened. Ie cabins. ¢ 
Something very special guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request 
Write or wire 


ant. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, 


HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly camp on the Lake of the Woods 
20 miles from depot, by our cruiser. 
Best Muskie, Bzss, Wal'-Eye & N. Pike Fishing 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 
Main lodge. Individual cabins with inside r 
water facilities. Elect. Lights, Choice menu I 
can plan only. Write or wire for folder, full i 
mation and rail routing. 
Hook’s Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada. 


LAKELAND LODGE 


Finest Fishing in Sudbury District 
Good connections by railroads daily. 
Also good automobile road to Lake 
Excel lent meals & accommodation, Wonderfu 
. mouth black bass, gray & saln t 
ke (dore), & northern pike. June 
for wall-eyed pike and trout a specialty. O 
ideal canoe trips. Also Housekeeping cottage 
equipped. Write for folders, maps & reference 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
Lakeland Lodge, Skead P. 6. Ontario, 


Que., Canada aes! 




















Canada 





The Great French River Offers 
Canada's Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOM AS « 


Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc 
dining hall, boats, A very sati t 
Rates $21 a week. Trair a 
Rutter taxi service to camp, For informati 


EDGAR BERGE RON, 


NOELVILLE, ONT., 














CANADA 





BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streame 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize 


gers 7 Ib. and over caught by guests. Black Bass, |! 
rout, 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, ¢ 
bou, Deer, Bear in season. Daily train service to « 


Waileyes. Our fishing off e 
takes you there in 


Great Northerns, 


Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


YSTERY of the month: Animal 
V/ definitely identified as blue arctic 

fox was shot and killed last winter 
near Columbiaville, Mich., by Arnold Bar- 
ber, Lapeer, Mich. Migration from usual 
haunts in far North considered impos- 
sible by Conservation Department ex- 
per How did it get to Michigan?... 
Here’s another mystifier: Four adult 
beaver were placed in carefully fenced-in 
pond in Tovrea zoo, Arizona. Three died, 
one from old age, two from fighting, 


leaving one. But attendants were amazed 
to find still another beaver in inclosure 
with survivor. Three from four leaves 


not one but two, in that zoo. 

Chuckles: Examination for game pro- 
tectors in Ohio resulted in following 
answers to question—‘“What is a preda- 
tor?” One quick thinker answered: “One 
who predates a license.” Another opined 
that “it is an officer who protects game.” 

. Spokane, Wash., newspaper, explain- 
ing how new gas-rationing rules offer 
some hope to anglers, stated: “So, if the 
would-be Isaac Newton can persuade his 
wife to do her shopping on foot, thus 
leaving the 90 miles of nonessential driv- 
ing for him, he can still try his luck with 
the rod.” How empty is fame, how fleet- 
ing is glory! 

Who’s dull? Victory-book sorters at 
N. Y. City Public Library rejected 250 
hooks on trout fishing as “too dull.” Tsk, 
tsk. Dull to whom? Not to soldiers who, 
if they can’t fish, like to think and read 
about it!...California’s kill of mountain 
lions last season was 162, Colorado’s 11. 
But latter state’s kill of other game of all 
types was impressive, totaling 2,359,757 
carcasses, with total weight 10,600 4676 Ib. 

Sharpshooter with spike: Shortage of 
ammunition no hardship to Vincent 
Berntgen, one of railroad section crew 
near Potosi, Wis. Early last March he 
saw a red fox near railroad tracks. 
Threw track spike at for—range, 25 ft. 

and shot went into bull ring. Berntgen 
collected $2 bounty, sold pelt for $2.50. 

Lester Hershey, Lititz, Pa., took 
stand in tree while deer hunting, that 
last December, and was shot and 
killed by brother-in-law. Latter had seen 
wildcat tracks, thought object in tree 
bas the cat,.and fired. 

Good idea from a Spokane, Wash., cor- 
respondent: Virgil Beyersdorf writes 
that local sporting-goods stores are ar- 
ranging car pools for fishermen, posting 
/ boards in their for ex- 
change of information. Also, some sports- 

en plan to send their fishing equipment 

/ public conveyance, to make room in 
rhe cars for an additional fisherman. 


state 


ouietin stores 


Northeastern Wisconsin 


[ASGLADS County, Wis., contains 45 
brook trout streams with some 900 mi. 
f hing, probably more trout water 
han any other county in the state. Most 
of these streams have been stocked lib- 
rally by the Langlade County Rod and 
Gun Club for many years. Among the 
best known of these waters are the 
Hunting and Wolf Rivers, which contain 
Many spring holes where trout may be 
raised to the fly throughout the season. 
Uther streams are the Eau Claire, Hay 


5 
Meadow, and Evergeen, all within a few 
miles north of Antigo, Wis. 

That area also is dotted with numer- 
ous fine lakes such as Post, Pelican, the 
Pickerel chain, Sawyer, and Boulder, the 
latter lying in the most primitive parts 
of the county. These lakes abound with 
wall-eyes, Northern pike, bass, and mus- 
kies, and offer diversion when the trout 
are not rising.—Ed. J. Newman. 


NEWS NOTE: 
J.WELLINGTON ~ ‘ 
WHOOPS THINKS 
HELL TIE HIS 
OWN FLIES 


oe 











North Shore Trout 


OR trout fishing along Minnesota’s 
north shore, in streams flowing into 
Lake Superior, my choice of the best 


time would be from June 15 to July 15. 
The fishing for rainbow, brown, and 
brook trout is good in all of those 
streams, if the fisherman is there at the 
right time and knows how to fish. 

All the streams west of Schroeder, 
Minn., on the old road, are worth fish- 
ing. The road starts out of Schroeder to 
the west, and is north of the main road 
-F. B. Elliott. 


South-central Pennsylvania 


T THE Caledonia State Park, be 

tween Gettysburg and Chambers- 
burg on the Lincoln Highway, are sev- 
eral good trout streams heavily stocked 
with brook, rainbow, and some brown 
trout. Birch Run, Conococheague Creek, 
and Stillhouse Run all are north of the 


park. Early last spring I helped to stock 
these streams with trout up to 17 in 
long. South and west of the highway is 


Carbaugh Run, with its tributary Rattle- 
snake Run, both feeding the Conoco- 
cheague Creek right at the park. From 
there on there are miles of fishing down 
the creek. Accommodations at the park 
consist of an inn and a hotel. A bus line 
will drop you off right at the park. 

Northeast of there, along the Pine 
Grove Furnace road, there also is good 
trout fishing. Mountain Creek is a fast, 
good-size stream well stocked with brook 
and rainbow trout. 

Going north from there to Carlisle, 
you will find about 50 mi. of good bass 
fishing in the Conodoguinet Creek, which 
also has brown trout. Smaller streams 
in that area, such as LeTort Spring, are 
heavily stocked each year with adult 
trout F. Mark Bream. 


Lake St. John Region 


OME of the finest brook-trout fishing 

in North America is to be found in 
the great Lake St. John region of the 
Province of Quebec. The region is so 
large, the lakes and streams so many, 
that this fishing is of virgin characte! 
Here are large areas where every lake, 
every stream, has brook trout, running 
from 1 lb. up to 4 and 5 lb. There also 
is good fishing for lake trout up to 20 lb 

Outfitters from the government 
many square miles of the better, more 
accessible territory in this region. These 
areas are organized with outlying camps, 


lease 


reached by canoe, and located in par- 
ticularly good fishing sections. In or- 
der properly to enjoy the fishing, the 


visiting sportsman should make use of 
one of these outfitters. Skilled guides 
are furnished, and everything supplied 





Yustsumgud- | 
harovers darover 


MEANING: ‘Jus? as good over here 
(harover) as over there (darover)" 


— That’s how Ole, the Scan- 
dinavian guide, says, ‘The fish- 
ing is just as good on this side 

of the lake as the other”... and 

that’s the point about a Min- 
nesota vacation, 


Our 10,000 Lakes provide 
such a wide choice of recrea- 
tion that you can select the ideal 
spot, go there and “stay put.” 
This way you are using no 
critical materials, nothing, in 
fact, but your own energy in 
the pursuit of happiness. 


What form this will take you 
know best... maybe just a quiet 
sojourn in a log cabin in the 
pine woods... canoeing, sail- 
ing, or swimming in the sky- 
blue waters of a Minnesota 
lake ... and, of course, fishing. 


Whatever form it takes, you 
, will return rested from your 


harry i. ith re d 
=m « vacation with renewed energy 
ae; for the strenuous months of war 


work that lie ahead. 


Let us help you find the accom- 
modations you prefer in that 
Minnesota vacation spot. Send 
for the illustrated booklet, 
“Minnesota Official Resort 
Guide.” Write: 


ay Department OL-6 


MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 


STATE CAPITOL. ST. PAUL, MINN. 















eal 


teat little 
just at sundown 


When we rounded the point, the sun 
was just above the pines. There was 
the little bay with lily pads close in and 
deeper water farther out around the 
bar. As I looked at the purpling sky 
and darkened shoreline, I thought that 
all this was a part of my America... 
and I know that it is being kept for 
me...will be even better when I go 
back, because they practice conserva- 
tion up there in Wisconsin. Why, right 
now they are planting millions of fin- 
gerlings...muskellunge, black bass, 
northern pike, walleyes, trout and all 
sorts of pan fish in those natural lakes 
and streams. And I hope to be back 
soon...to fish and enjoy life with 
the friendly folks in Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN 


WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 
See eee eee eee 


Recreational Publicity Division 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 20 State Office Building, Madison , Wis. 


Please send me free packet of Wisconsin fish- 
ing and vacation literature. 
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Address . = 





City State 
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‘MAIL COUPON 








except the sportsman’s personal effects. 
Portages usually are short. 


Hunting in the Lake St. John coun- 


try is good, and the game is moose, 


bear, and ruffed grouse. Very good heads 


are taken here yearly. The sportsman 
should allow for a minimum of at least 
10 days for either fishing or hunting. 






Two Good Vermont Streams 


ERE are two Vermont streams, sure 
to appeal to the dry-fly fisherman, 
which contain large trout, and neither 
a water just for getting a mess of fish. 
You have misses in quantity, as well as 
fish that break away. Each stream is 
easily reached by both railroad and bus. 
The Battenkill River, in southern Ver- 
mont, is north of Bennington. From up 
around Dorset it runs through Man- 
chester and Arlington and on west over 
the New York State line. The part I 
prefer is around Arlington. Brown trout 
up to 4 lb. and even larger are taken in 
it. Waders are needed. There are many 
tourist houses to give accommodations. 
The railroad from Albany to Rutland 
passes through the towns mentioned, as 
well as the New York-to-Montreal buses. 
The other stream is the Clyde River in 
northern Vermont. It contains brook, 
rainbow, and brown trout that average 
a good size, and landlocked salmon in 
the spring. It empties into Lake Mem- 
phragog, and when the salmon are 
running the fishing is exciting. There 
are plenty of accommodations in New- 
port, Vt., and the town is on the bus line 
to Montreal. Newport also has lake-and- 
pond fishing.—B. M. Johnson. 


COULON'T BUY 4S 
WADERS,ME LAD 
S) 












Northern Pennsylvania 


HERE is good trout fishing near Em- 

porium and Driftwood, Pa., and each 
of these places is on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and therefore easy to get to. 
Streams are near by. For bass fishing, 
it’s good anywhere on the Alleghany 
River, from Warren to Oil City, and the 
Pennsylvania has a number of stations 
along that stretch.—Jay Rhines. 


Vallecito’s Big Rainbows 


ya Reservoir, in the south- 
western corner of Colorado and a 
few miles northeast of Durango, has 
been a consistent producer of big trout 
this season. Rainbows weighing around 
5 lb. have been quite common catches. 
Bait, chiefly worms, has taken most of 
the big fish. 


New Mexico’s Trout 


HERE are more than 2,000 mi. of cold 

and clear trout streams in the moun- 
tains of northern New Mexico, and in the 
Mogollon range in the southwestern part 
of the state. In these streams are native 
trout, Loch Levens, and brook trout in 
abundance. 

High mountain lakes afford excellent 
fishing, also, for Yellowstone trout. In 
the larger streams, such as the Rio 
Grande, Pecos, Chama, lower Brazos, 
and lower Red River, rainbow and Loch 
Leven trout grow to good size. Trout 
weighing from 3 to 5 lb. are not unusual. 

















































WITH A BACKGROUNO~< 
f 
OF VIRGIN WILDERNESS 
Moose ... Deer... Bear. . . Caribou — 
a sportsman’s paradise has been opened 
up by railroads and highways in M 
toba. 
And FISH! Speckled Trout. . . ke 
Trout ... Northern Pike . . . Bas: 
Winnipeg Gold Eyes . . . Pickerel 
countless lakes and rivers but newly on 
the map. And many more not yet on 
any map. 


< 





Come to Manitoba—right into the heart 
of a virgin wilderness. The Hudson Say 
Railroad . . . canoe routes .. . and steam- 
boats on Lake Winnipeg. 





Something to dream about even if you 
can't come this year. Trips to in 
ahead. 


Write for sporting literature n« 
Enjoy Manitoba's hunting ar 
fishing in anticipation. 







THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Parliament Bidgs., Winnipeg, Canada 
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YOUR DREAMS 


For Contentment and Security 


Amid the grandeur of the Green Mountair 
hundreds of farms, cottages and camps, 1 
for nearby sport and family contentment 
to own with a modest investment that can « 
appreciate through the years. For free official 
guide, “Farms and Summer Ilomes For Sak 
or “Cottages and Camps To Rent,” write 
PUBLICITY SERVICI 
Dept. 91,Montpelier, Vt. 
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FOR SUMMER HOMES 
AND RE-FITTING VACATIONS 


Please Mention OuTpoor Lit 
When Writing Advertisers 


4 Ke eaar Fe ; “rt * 
LAST FRONTIER! 
= NOW-—read thrilling personal experience 


entertaining fact articles by Alaskan 
selves about this mysterious and fascina 
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Territory! You'll find adventure and r 

a-plenty on “The Last Frontier 

for giant bear and moose—of fishing trip 

gin wilderness for record-smashing tropt 
Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold 

ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries r 

geography and fascinating history 

wildlife, glaciers and quaint toter Alask 

Magazine gives you all of this! And, t 

dozens of rare Alaska photograph 

sue! Send 20c NOW for a copy of th 

magazine—or, send $2.00 for a year 

lion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment iy guarar 





SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska’s Maga 
gine NOW and receive abs tely free, a twe-co mao La 
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For an Ideal Vacation 


Come to Lakeside Cabins, on Lake of the 
Woods. Excellent Muskie, Trout, ss 
Walleye and Northern Pike, also 
fish. Comfortable cabins, housekeeping 
or dining-room service. Write for f¢ rs 
and travel information to: 

CHARLES HELLIAR, NESTOR FALLS, ONTARIO 





«24 v ans. 
glaciers, roads, etc. It will help you to learm more about 
Th Frontier ow receive this map, with 
ur first magazine, by Return Ma 
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Southern Colorado Trout 


HE best all-round trout fishing I know 

of is on the Rio Grande River in 
Colorado at and near the town of South 
Fork, in Rio Grande County, the south- 
rm part of the state. Two rivers join 
there, and the fishing is excellent. The 
trout run up to several pounds in weight, 
and fly fishing is usually good from 
June 15 on. South Fork is on the rail- 
road, and easily reached. 

There is a good lodge there as well as 
he usual tourist camps. Additional at- 
traction to the fisherman is furnished 
by the fact that there is a goodly number 
f lakes and smaller streams near by. 
For more remoté trout fishing, the angler 
can go to Creede, about 35 mi. north- 
west of South Fork, stay at one of the 
dude ranches located there, and pack in 
to less-fished waters.—Theo,. McBride. 

Fiies do not hatch on Colorado streams 


until the waters get warmed up, which 
means the latter half of June or even 
early July. The water doesn’t clear until 
about that time, also, which means that 
dry flies will not prove effective prior to 
that period. As for flies, Sizes 12 and 14 
are the best. Good fly patterns for Colo- 
rado waters are the Coachman, Royal 
Coachman, Ginger Quill, Blue Quill, Rio 
Grande King, Red Varient, Pink Lady, 
Black Gnat, and Brown Hackle. 


MY LUNCH TOOK 
20 RATION 


POINTS - 





Indiana‘s Trout Streams 


OST of Indiana’s trout streams are 
to be found in the northern part of 
the state. The following streams are said 
by the state Division of Fish and Game 
to be fine prospects for good catches. 
Lagrange County: Bloody Run, Emma 
Creek, Little Elkhart River, Shipsewan- 
na Creek, Pigeon River, and Turkey 
Creek. . Elkhart County: Cobus Creek, 
Little Elkhart River, Emma _ Creek, 
Christiana Creek, Baugo Creek, and 
Puterbaugh River. Steuben County: 
Eaton Creek and Pigeon River. St. Jo- 
seph County: Willow and Judy Creeks. 
La Porte County: Little Kankakee River, 
Kingsbury, Osborns, Waterford, and 
Hitches Creeks, and Little Galena River. 
Porter County: Salt and Crooked Creeks, 


Northwestern Washington 


HE best time for all-round fishing in 

northwestern Washington is perhaps 
the latter half of July, or even well into 
August. Regardless of the best season, 
there is only a limited amount of fishing 
that can be done along the highways, and 
the fisherman who really wants sport 
must be prepared to throw a pack and 
hit the trail. It is in July when most of 
the streams and high lakes are getting 
into shape, and the time when they do 
depends on whether the season is early 
or late. It is only when the snow water 
has run off that the fishing really gets 
g00d 

The re 
most 


is salt-water fishing for salmon 
: f the summer, and if the angler 
1as 3 or 4 weeks at his disposal, he is 
sure to hit a good streak. There are re- 


—— metenietecti 


sorts all over Puget Sound, and any good 
sporting goods store and the daily papers 
can guide the visitor to a good location 
—that spot where the run appears to be 
“in.” There also a summer run of 
steelheads in some streams, and while 
they do not run as large as the winter 
fish, it is a job to land one on a fly. The 
summer run is fly-fished, and it is real 
sport. 

At about the same time as the steel- 
head are running, there is good sport to 
be had fishin; for sea bass. You do this 
just as night falls, and fish well into the 
night. You need for this a good husky 
fly-rod, a long white streamer fly, or a 
light casting rod and a pork-rind bait. 
These bass average 2% lb and go on up 
to 4% lb. or more. The thrill of this fish- 
ing is more or less in the strike, for a 
sea bass hits to kill. It is no tr.ck to take 
10 or 12 in an evening. Jack salmon run 
in the rivers, and are more 
each year. They come when the cherries 
are ripe—June and July. Steelheads are 
taken on a fly, small spinner, or such ar- 
tificials. They are a very fine fish. 

One of the best districts in the state 


is 


for trail trips is in the Skagit section, | 


and the Olympic Peninsula also has a 
number of fine streams. From the upper 
Skagit district you can take your pack 
and from the end of the road it is 13 
miles to the summit of Cascade Pass, 
with some fishing along the way until 
the last 3 miles. Then you fishtdown the 
Stehiken to Bridge Creek, then fish up 
that stream to Rainy Pass. Bridge Creek 
is fishable all the way. Then go over 
Rainy Pass and fish down Granite Creek 
to Canyon and Ruby. You will then have 
made a circle back to the Skagit River. 
The trails are all well-marked and the 
distance is about 73 or 74 miles. This trip 
may be shortened by turning off from the 
Stehiken and going on up Park Creek 
over a pass in which lies perpetual snow 
and where the scenery is exceptional. 
This shortened trip is about 60 miles. 

Baker Lake is accessible by car, and 
from that lake you can take in several 
other lakes and the upper Baker River 


fished for | 





The river is rugged at its source and | 


there are some real rainbows in it. 
ever, the snow water in it runs late, and 
it is at its best the last weeks in August 
—Jack Davis, 


Androscoggin Trout 


HE Androscoggin River, in northern 

New Hampshire, is for the most part 
a rough, fast-moving stream which 
difficult wading. It offers sporty fishing 
for salmon, rainbows, and brook trout 
weighing up to 4 lb. It best ap- 
proached from the town of Errol, in 
Coos County, and from that place down- 
stream there are about 15 miles of cold, 
clear water to be fished. 

The more productive places are at the 
dam in Errol, Jacknife Hill, at Seven 
Islands in the Thirteen-Mile Woods, and 
below the Pontook dam. Most of this is 


is 


is 





white water, with depths ranging from | 


1 to 3 ft. In this fast water are to be 
found the rainbows and the salmon; the 
brook trout mostly frequent the deeper 
pools. Slow-moving water of consider- 
able depth is found in the Thirteen-Mile 
Woods stretch. 

The Androscoggin is a natural trout 
water, and trout bred in the river, to- 
gether with good state stocking, keep 
the fish supply in it at a high level. 
Though the river flows through a wil- 
derness terrain, it paralleled by a 
hard-surface road. 
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Pennsylvania Agrees! 


Last year, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Commerce made the same 
suggestion... urging regular va- 
cations for all workers... just so 
long as those vacations did not 
interfere in any way with the war 
effort. 


And what was good advice last 
Summer is even better advice now. 
Another year of high-pressure 
application makes it even more 
necessary to build yourself up 
physically and mentally to carry 
on that war job of yours! 


And Pennsylvania offers an unlim- 
ited variety of outdoor sports... 
and the widest possible choice of 
accommodations from a place to 
pitch a tent in a State-owned forest 
to all the comforts of a resort hotel ! 


Trout Season remains open to July 31. 
Bass Season from July 1 to November 30. 
Folder ‘* Fishing Accommodations in Penn- 
sylvania’’ and other literature will be 
gladly sent you upon request. 


Address Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Div. O-10, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Lazy Man’‘s Fishing? 


ITH the work our 

boys are doing on 
the various fighting 
fronts it would be silly to bring up the 
trite old remark that Americans have 
become a nation of softies. Hitler and 
Hirohito had that impression but they’re 
learning “it ain't necessarily so.” 

Be that as it may, I’m going to hold to 
my guns about float fishing anyway, par- 
ticularly the kind described by Ben C. 
Robinson in “Journey Down the Jordan.” 
If that isn’t about the laziest, no-account 
form of trout fishing that man ever in- 
vented then I'll eat 100 yd. of 12-lb.-test 
line without salt. I’m no bass fisherman 

don’t like the muddy-tasting things—so 
the fellows who go in for them can em- 
ploy any method they choose of getting 
at their fish, including boats, planes, or 
General Grant tanks, but when it comes 
to trout it’s a different matter. 

God gave trout anglers two good legs 
and civilization has added nice, protec- 
tive waders. Walking’s the way to go 
after trout, along the bank if you like 
to sneak up on the big fellows that have 
come in for a little lunch or out in the 
stream if you figure that’s the way to get 
at ’em. But sitting in a kitchen chair in 
the bow of a rowboat, with a flunky to 
propel the boat for you, well, I just can’t 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





see how any self-respecting trout fish- 
erman can do it 

The preparations for that Jordan trip 
sounded impressive enough for an Afri- 
ean safari. And all the boats lacked 
were a couple of those big garden um- 
brellas that keep the sun off too, too 


tender skin.—Conrad Schneider, New 
York, N. Y. 

Snakes in the Snow 
EDITOR NOTICE that 


Charles C. Kinch is 
a mite upset over see- 
ing a black snake basking on a snow- 
bank. Now, as any high-school biology 
student can tell you, snakes are cold- 
blooded animals and take on the tem- 
perature which surrounds them. Con- 
sequently, at the temperature of snow, 
snakes would be too torpid to move 
about—-and it would thus appear illogical 
to find one wiggling about on a bank of 
the stuff. 

However, in looking back over my 
notebooks I find that in the last 25 years 
I have come across 18 snakes, all black, 
frolicking in the snow. And your artist 
needn't draw in any little brown jugs 
either. 

It is true that all of my 18 snakes were 
seen in Virginia and West Virginia where 
the temperature seldom falls lower than 
10 below. I shall admit also that each of 
my snow-riding snakes was observed 
during a warm spell or just before a 
. thaw, and that they were all basking 
on exposed, sunny banks. But, neverthe- 
less, they were lying on the snow. 

Now I do not pretend to be a snake ex- 
pert, so [ll just take a chance and offer 


Outdoor Life: 





my guess as to why black snakes are 
sometimes found on snow banks. My 
guess is this: The sun shining on the 
snow warmed the snakes up, and they 
came out to sun themselves. They were 
able to do this in the same way that 
people are able to ski in bathing suits 
and actually sun bathe on snow-covered 
ground. 

No doubt my theory can be shot full of 
holes, and I should like to hear from 
someone else on the matter for my own 
information.—L. W. Bryce, Ronceverte, 
W. Va 


Natural Trap 


FTER studying the 
photograph, in 
“Outdoor Life in Pic- 
tures,” of the deer that was trapped by 
getting his head caught between two 
saplings, I believe I have the answer to 
the puzzle of just how such a thing hap- 
pened. 

Probably this buck was up on his hind 
legs, reaching up for browse—possibly 
steadying himself with his fore hoofs 
against the trees. Then when his hoofs 
suddenly slipped off he fell forward and 
his head, entering the space between the 
saplings, slid down. When he fell his 
antlers were locked between the trees 
which, at that point, were too unyielding 
to permit him to extricate himself. 

The picture indicates a very heavy 
snow which, no doubt, made forage 
scarce and drove the deer herds to 
browse on what they could reach by 
standing on their hind legs.—Carl C 
Koeffler, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Another One? 


AS quite interest- 
ed in the letter of 
F. H. Ferris relative 
to the Colt pistols which are supposed to 
have been toted by Wild Bill Hickok. I 
obtained the one I own in Colorado in 
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1887 and it was about as old-looking then 
as it is now. But it will still shoot 
straight as an arrow. The man I got 
the pistol from told me it was his under- 
standing that the gun had been one of 
Wild Bill's. Your guess is as good as 
mine. Anyway, it’s .38 caliber, cap and 
ball, has 7%-in. barrel, and is 13% in. 
long. On the barrel is marked, ‘“Sam’l 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Colts, New York City, Factory N 
49,685."—Ross M. Aleshire, Gle 
Calif. 


There Are Outdoor Girls Too 


EDITOR i ANSWER to Rus 


Outdoor Life: Sakkers of Holland 


Michigan, who claims 


that girls aren’t interested in the out 
doors, I want to say that there 





great many girls who would almost 
rather hunt and fish than eat. I hap; 
to be one of them. I have been fishing 
and hunting for the past nine year 
when the seasons close I am lookin; 
ward to their opening again 

As far as hiking goes, I have climbe 
the Adirondacks for a day of deer hunt 
ing and enjoyed every moment of 

In the 1942 deer season I got a 138-1! 
8-point buck. I shot the running 
with my .32/40 Winchester and broke his 
back on my first try. 

No, Rus, you are wrong when y: 
that girls aren’t interested in the 
doors. There are plenty of us wl ur 
and lots of us who can do better tl 
lot of men at fishing and hunting 
boating too.—Mrs. Ralph Myers, Gree 
wich, N. Y. 


Spinner and Frogs 
EDITOR : | READ G. A. Buck 
Outdoor Life: ley’s letter whe 

claims to have hooke 
one bass after another with a spinne! 
placed in front of frogs hooked throug 
the mouth. Now, I've tried this sy 
many times, and it just doesn’t w 
The action of the spinner usually shake 
off the frog, that is, tears the hook rig 
through its mouth—and when this doesn! 
happen and the frog stays on the k 
the bass don’t seem to bite. 

And just what does Buckley ea 
when he says the bass kept striki 
six hours? Neither I nor anyone S 
{ know has ever heard of bass that 
feeding for that length of time. | 
iin’t so. 

Maybe Buckley has fished in W 
sin for 25 years, and maybe he 
know plenty about fishing, but he can' 
put that story over on us old-timers 
I'm 62 years old and have been fishing 
since I was 10, and I happen to hay 
as much experience fishing in Wiscons!! 
as he ever had because that’s my m 
state too. 
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s just as Buckley’s fishing partner 
said: “I don’t know which is crazier— 
vi with your trunkload of tackle, or 
those bass.” I’d sure admire to meet 
that partner. I bet he wouldn’t make the 
claims Buckley does.—Jim Evnard, Mil- 

kee, Wis. 


Snapping Turtle Traps 


EDITOR AST summer, when 
Outdoor Life: fishing a Massachu- 
setts pond for horned 


pout—catfish to you—lI got a nibble, set 
tl hook, and then found myself at- 
tached to a heavy and powerful some- 
thing that refused to come into the boat. 
I id my companion row the boat to 


shore, and then, after much exertion, 
we dragged out on the beach a big snap- 
pi turtle that weighed more than 20 
lb. To kill it, we got it to bite on a 
stake which it gripped in its jaws and 
wouldn’t let go of, and then my compan- 
ion borrowed an ax from a friendly 
farmer, with which we guillotined the 
fearsome beast. We found it delicious 
eating. 

Now that meat is rationed, I think 
fondly of that turtle. There are effective 
turtle traps, I have heard, and I'd like 
to make one and get me some more of 
the same. Perhaps some of your readers 
can tell me where I can get a descrip- 
tion of such a trap, or better stall, 
through this department, tell me how 
to build one. Snapping turtles are more 
ibundant than might be supposed, and 
by catching them we not only can get 
some delicious meat but render a service 
to the fish in the ponds the snappers in- 
habit.—Fred G. Frene, Boston, Mass. 


Author Says He’s Right 


EDITOR ITH regard to the 
Outdoor Life: letter of B. R. 
Suydam of Greenwich, 
N. Y., in which he states that I must be 
fisherman because I implied that a 
head shot at a moose is possible at 250 
yd., my reply is that Suydam is probably 
not too adept with a rifle or he wouldn’t 
make such a statement. 
I have killed woodchuck with a .270 
ind also a .220 Swift at more than 300 yd. 
on several occasions. I have also brought 








down many a crow and hawk in flight 
with both of these rifles. 

It is my opinion that Suydam has nev- 
er seen any good shooting. Just to let 
him know that it can be done I'd like to 
tell him this shooting adventure: I once 


saw a crow attack a hen pheasant on 
the ground; and while the crow was rid- 
ing on the pheasant’s back, I killed it 


with a 270-gr. bullet. This is what J calla 
tough shot—and I have many witnesses 
to prove my story. 

[If a man can’t hit a bull moose in the 


head with decent light at 250 yd., I 
wouldn’t call him a good shot.—Edward 
Sc} eller, Lakewood, Ohio. 

EDITOR DWARD SCHMEL- 
Outdoor Life: LER, who wrote 


‘Moose Treasure Map,” 
made a good shot when he killed that 
moose at 250 yd. With a Winchester 


Model 70, .300 H. & H. Magnum, and with 
good light, I certainly believe that 
Schmeller could have put the 225-gr. bul- 
let in the moose’s head if he’d wanted to. 
—James E. West, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Count Us Out 


AST month I man- 

aged (legally) to get 
hold of a couple of .50 
caliber machine-gun cartridges and de 
cided to make an ornament of them 
After much trial and tribulation I suc 
ceeded. Here is my method in detail: 

First, find someone who has a couple 
of large-caliber machine-gun cartridges 
that he doesn’t want because maybe the 
fool things will explode. Laugh at him 
for his fears and take them home 

Pull the bullets and pour out the pow 
der. Burn the powder so it can do no 
further harm. Now get a hammer and 
a tenpenny nail. Put one of the empty 
cartridges in a vise. Place the nail on 
the primer and hit it with the hammer 
Nothing happened? Well, maybe you 
didn’t hit it hard enough. Try again 
this time it should explode with a loud 
bang. It does 3ut what's this? Where 
did that primer go? Ah, there it is, way 
back in your finger. Well, that didn’t 
hurt much, did it? There’s a lot of blood, 
though; maybe you had better take that 
finger to the doctor. The primer may 
be hard to get out. 

You go to the doctor. He 
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pours some 
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11 SKINS > \ yD 
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antiseptic on it and gets out his probe 
“That hurt?” he asks as he gently pulls 
on the piece of metal. “Yes!” you scream 
So he gets the novocaine and then pulls 
out the primer. “That thing was in thers 
so tight it may have been wedged into 
the bone,” he tells you. “Maybe we'd 
better take an X-ray.” O.K. The pic 
ture shows that the bone hasn’t been i1 
jured. Well, that’s fine. “Now for some 
anti-tetanus,” says the doctor 

In a week you will be able to use that 
hand again, so you decide to take the 
primer out of the shell This 
time, however, you soak the shell in 
water for about 24 hours and then gently 
push the primer out. Now you can go 
to work and mount the two shells on a 
suitable base in the shape of a V 

The total cost of the above is broken 
down as follows: 1. Slight deafness in one 
ear for about an hour. 2. Two badly lac 
erated fingers 3. Doctor’s bill, $11. 4 
Bad case of nerves for one week. You 
will note that the total cash outlay is 
only $11 

To offset it you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the exploding prime: 
could have hit you in the eye, but didn’t, 
plus two cents’ worth of practical ex 
perience. The two cents represents what 
you feel like after pulling such a dam 
fool trick.—J. H. Hayghe, Washington, 
B.C. 


second 


Ounce of Prevention 
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IL of cloves is often 
listed in the first- 
aid kits to be taken 
along on a camping expedition, in the 
event that someone gets a toothache. I 
have no quarrel with that but would like 


9 


to point out, as a practicing dentist, that 
the only type of toothache for which oil 
of cloves is efficacious is that brought on 
by a cavity It would be far wiser, as 
Maurice H. Decker has pointed out many 
times, for each member of the camping 
party to visit his dentist beforehand and 
see that no decay-induced toothaches are 
going to ruin his vacation.—G. E. Markle, 
Des Moines, lowa 


TAKE YOUR 
DENTIST 
ALONG RQ, 








Interested Party 


EDITOR AVING read the let- 
Outdoor Life: ter of George 5S. 

Burby of St. Louis, 
Mo., headed “Permits to the P1 ivileged?” 
ind the answer to it from E. Sydney 
Stephens, chairman of the Missouri Con- 
ervation Commission, permit me to say 


that these letters are of particular in- 
terest to me because I was one of the 
three men that filed in the Circuit Court 


Missouri, the petition in the 
Wild Life Conservation Or- 


of Clayton, 
name of the 


nization to restrain the Conservation 
Commission from issuing these special 
permits to hunt pheasant in 1942 


Stephens states that the charges made 
were utterly false and without founda 
tio: These were made in a 
court of law and have not as yet been 
disproved If Stephens is sure they are 
false then why did he have his counsel 
move for a dismissal of the case on the 
plea that it had been filed in the wrong 
place rather than have the case tried on 
its merits? 

I challenge Stephens to an open hear- 
ing or to a debate before a group of 
sportsmen and let them decide if Ste- 
phens did not in fact show favoritism in 
issuing the pecial licenses referred to. 

Paul P. House St. Louis, Mo. 


( harges 


Thinks Boys Should Hunt 


DON’T agree with 
the man who wrote 
and said that no one 

under the age of 21 should be allowed to 
hunt I think the writer would change 
his mind if he could go hunting with 
of the boys under that age. I am 
only 18 but have been hunting since I 
wa 12 and have brought in my deer 
ery year up until the present. A lot 


EDITOR | 


Outdoor Life 


some 


of other fellows my age have done the 
ame—and haven't hurt themselves or 
inyone else either So they’d better 


) stop us from 
Sandpoint, 


think again before trying t 
huntins W R. Peterson, 
Idaho 


Oops, Sorry 


EDITOR AYBE James Styles 
Outdoor Life of Weaverville, 
Calif., whose letter ap- 
peared in a recent issue, had better study 
his geography before he goes hunting 
this fall or he will be needing a Cana- 
dian license He perhaps failed to no- 
tice that there are two states between 
his own and the Canadian border. Sut 
what is a mere 850 or 900 mi. between 
Weaverville and Canada?—Arne Ferm- 
stad, Seattle, Wash 
® The writer knows his geography—but 
Styles did not make the error. It was 
the fault of a copyist.—ED. 








KNOW ABOUT 


Niar? 


Here comes another fishing season! 
The fish will be there, of course. But 


how about the fishermen? 


Millions of anglers have other engage- 
ments—in the armed forces, in facto- 
ries, on farms. Seems like the *43 crop 
of fish are going to be pretty much 


neglected. 


Does this mean bigger and better fish in years to 
come? Or does it mean poorer fishing—for lack of 
re-stocking and normal conservation efforts? What 
effect, if any, does off-shore bombing have on deep- 
sea fishing? 


We don’t know. But we're inclined to believe that 


fishing will be better. Are we right? 


One thing we DO know: when the 


re war is won, fishermen everywhere 


JOHNSON 
$a moms 


will have finer outboard motors for 
their favorite sport. Many of the 


JOHNSON SEAHORSES for DEFEND. si: 


*/ DO YOUR DUTY-BUY WAR BONDS \* 

















refinements in precision manufacture which we hav: 
developed in war production will be evident in the 
post-war Sea-Horse. 

Right now, however, we are working only on w: 
material — on powerful, rugged outboards for tl] 
armed forces—and on certain highly specialized pri 
cision items. 

We are working harder at this job than any we have 
ever worked at before. Excuse us, please, if we mi 
this season. We have other fish to fry. 


JOHNSON MOTORS \ 
1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 1 
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HOWARD C. RITCHIE 








ISH ponds, easily and cheaply made, can furnish a lot of sport, 
now that gas rationing has made “backyard” fishing a choice 
topic of conversation whenever two or more hopeful anglers 
get together. The war won’t stop sport fishing—-you can wager 

your pay check on that. But many of us will have to find fish where 
fish didn’t exist before. 

The artificial fish pond, covering from an acre or two up to ten 
acres or more, can provide those fish for us if it is properly located, 
built, fertilized, stocked, and maintained. That sounds like a for- 
midable formula. But it isn’t, as‘'I found out when recently I made 
a trip that took me into ten or a dozen states where the fish-pond idea 
has sprouted and bids fair to flourish like the green bay tree. 

Fish ponds, too, may be of material help in relieving the food short- 
age brought on by the war. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, made that statement recently. His aide, 
Charles Jackson, in charge of the Service’s fisheries program, em- 
phasizes that same point. ‘Fish ponds,” he told me, ‘“‘may contribute 
materially to the war’s food-production program. This is particularly 
true in the Southern states, where most pond fishes attain sufficient 
growth for table use within a year. It has been estimated that the 
fish ponds of the nation can produce up to 100 million pounds of food 
annually. This is an important contribution to the protein food supply 

the nation. Fish rank second only to beef and pork in the total 
production of fresh proteins, an essential war food. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service is not advocating any wholesale program of building 
fish ponds that require the extensive use of manpower and materials. 
We do recommend, however, that farmers and others who own pond 
Sites, consult the Soil Conservation Service and their county agents 
to consider construction of small ponds if they can be built with 


ARTIFICIAL PONDS are producing es- 
sential food—as well as excellent 


sport—in many sections of the country. 
And anglers who cannot travel far this 
year are asking questions: Is it diffi- 
cult to build a pond? How much does it 
cost? How can sportsmen get farmers 
to codperate? OUTDOOR LIFE sent one 
of its staff writers on a tour to get you 
the answers. Here is his report: facts 
from experts on pond construction and 
from landowners who have built and 
operated them. He even tells you where 
you can get detailed, step-by-step man- 
uals on construction and operation. It's 
easy—so write to the sources he gives 
and get started on a pond of your own. 
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With their own pond handy, these lucky young- 
sters are learning early the: joys of fishing 


little labor and local, noncritical ma- 
terials.” 

How much food can a fish pond pro- 
duce? Here is the expert opinion of 
H. S. Swingle, fish culturist at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Auburn, 
Ala., who has made a study of such 
ponds. He told me that unfertilized 
ponds in Alabama support from forty to 
200 pounds of fish to the acre. The lower 
yields come from ponds in poor land 
areas, and the higher in the best land 
areas. Properly fertilized ponds, he has 
found, maintain 500 to 600 pounds to the 
acre. Such yields, of course, can be 
found mainly in the South, where fish 
ponds are rapidly increasing in number, 
and where the open climate makes for 
rapid growth of the fish. But good yields 
are also obtained from fish ponds in the 
Middle West, where it has been proved 
that a properly managed and planned 
pond can be made to produce more 
food than vegetable crops on the same 
area. 

For instance, a small pond in Rich- 
land County, Ohio, when netted by state 
conservation men, produced 2,268 pounds 
of fish to the acre, of which black bass, 
bluegills, and crappies amounted to 
seventy-two pounds. Bullheads and carp 
made up the remainder. That pond 
would have yielded a lot more game fish 
had coarse fish not been so abundant. 
Thus it is clearly evident that a pond 
which produces several hundred pounds 
of bass and bluegills to the acre can fur- 
nish lots of sport as well as valuable 


food. 


HEN, in addition to sport and food, a 
| fewer fish pond can also produce 
actual revenue from fees for fishing 
privileges. Here are examples cited by 
Dr: Harde LeSueur, aquatic biologist of 
the Texas Game, Fish, and Oyster Com- 
mission. One Texas lake of ten acres 
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brings in $300 a year in fees, a revenue 
of $30 an acre. Another pond, of less 
than ten acres, attracted 1,500 fisher- 
men in one season, for a fee total of 
$3,000, or more than $300 an acre. There 
are few ten-acre trucking farms that 
can show a revenue like that. And from 
the sportsman’'s viewpoint, it also is cer- 
tain that if 1,500 anglers were willing to 
pay an average of $2 each to fish a pond, 
that pond must have provided worth- 
while sport. 

Here, then, is an effective way to fur- 
nish sport near home—a matter of 
great interest to sportsmen’s clubs at 
any time, but particularly vital now, 
when travel is restricted. This, too, is ‘a 
fascinating project for the landowner 
with land suited to such a venture. 

The by-products of a fish pond cannot 


be overlooked either. They include 
swimming, boating, ice production, 
maintenance of the water table—insur- 
ing continuous flow of springs—-water- 


ing of livestock, prevention of erosion, 
as well as the production of wild water- 
fowl and fur bearers. 

That list, too, should have a decided 
appeal to sportsmen as a club project. 
Many organizations have members who 
own land suitable for a pond site. For- 
mal arrangements may be made where- 
by the club obtains the use of a par- 
ticular piece of land for a term of years. 
Or, failing that, it should be possible to 
locate and lease a pond location for a 
nominal rental from an outsider. 

It often happens that land best suited 
for pond construction is otherwise prac- 
tically worthless and nonproductive. 
But the pond will improve values to the 
advantage of the owner. For instance, 
a farmer may have a gully which is 
eroding badly—eating into good, tillable 
soil. A pond in that gully, with its 
banks properly planted, will stop that 
erosion. Bringing such benefits to the 






























An inexpensive wooden spillway is adequate 
the pond's watershed is small. The one show: 
was built for a pond which drains 40-50 acré 


owner’s attention ought to make the j 


of obtaining an equitable arrangement 


much easier. 

A plan, carried out successfully in th 
South by some sportsmen’s clubs, is t 
pick out several suitable sites and mak 


agreements with the owners’ unde: 


which the club puts up the money f 


pond construction and maintenance. The 
farmer-owners of the sites are taken i! 


as members. Each pond costs the il 
dividual members only a few dollar 


each, and the ponds provide the tow! 


and rural members with some real 
good fishing. 

On my trip I interviewed perha} 
fifty owners of fish ponds. Of each 
asked the question—‘“What did it cost 
I found just about as many variatior 
in the answers as if I'd asked—‘H« 
long will a three-pound black ba 
fight ?"’ One Southerner, who has co! 
structed five ponds of three to four acr‘ 
each on his place, says that his dan 
made of earth, cost an average of $1' 
to the water acre. Another, who hi 
rented a bulldozer, made his dam 
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earth dug out of the bottom of what 
was to be his pond, and created a two- 
acre lake in half a day. 

“T can build any two-acre pond for ten 
dollars flat,” he told me. 

Talking with these pond owners I did 
learn that the cost of dam construction 
depends entirely upon the location of 
the pond, the amount of water flowing 
out of it, the area of the watershed, and 
the size of the dam itself. The main cost 
is labor, and if the work is done by club 
members or the landowner himself the 
cost of a pond actually is very small. 
Measuring the investment by its returns 
in sport and food, the fish pond soon will 
pay for itself. 

Even amateurs can build a dam with 
the aid of official bulletins which are 
available. *‘Propagation of Pondfishes,” 
Document 1056 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, is obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a cost of 5 cents. It gives 
plans and instructions for the construc- 
tion of simple pond dams, and also dis- 
cusses proper stocking with plants and 
fish. Another booklet, Experiments in 
the Culture of the Black Bass and Other 
Pond Fish,’ Document 1085, is also ob- 
tainable from the same source at the 
same price. It treats with more detail 
the subject of game and food fish, as 
well as forage fish. “Ponds for Wild- 
life,” Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1879, same 
source, explains the propagation of 
aquatic plants which supply food and 
cover for fish and also attract wild 
waterfowl and fur bearers. Then, too, 
the Ohio Department of Agriculture, in 
Bulletin No. 141 of the Division of 
Conservation, has a publication, “Dams 
on Streams and Runs,” containing en- 
gineers’ drawings of various kinds of 
small dams. Another publication, “Man- 
agement of Farm Fish Ponds,” has been 
prepared by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, South- 
eastern Region, Atlanta, Ga., has avail- 
able mimeographed sheets which give 
step-by-step instruction in the con- 
struction of farm ponds, with detailed 


drawings and specifications. 

In talking with those who 
have studied fish ponds I 
found that soil, topography, 
and water supply all must be 
considered. Most ponds are 
fed by gravity flow, and such 
a pond must be situated be- 
low its water source. Clay 
soils, rich loam, swamps, the 
beds of former watercourses 
—these provide a pond bot- 
tom where loss of water 
through seepage is not ex- 
cessive. Consequently less 
water is required to maintain 
the pond. Swamps and old 
stream channels usually pro- 
vide luxuriant vegetation, too, 
and abundant small animal 
life to provide food for the 
fish. 

Fish-pond owners usually, in talking 
with me, stressed the importance of 
having a pond that can be drained 
easily. A dry channel or a stream lower 
than the pond, to which a drain pipe 
can be led, makes such drainage easy. 
Varying water levels are hard on fish 
life and aquatic vegetation. The build- 
er’s object, then, is to insure a water 
supply adequate to maintain a constant 
level and arrange to carry off any 
excess. 

A spring of adequate flow, a stream, 
or a marsh where water stands the 
year around, all offer a suitable water 
supply. Brooks or rivers subject to 
freshets are unsatisfactory, as they foul 
a pond with silt which destroys fish 
eggs, and high water may put too 
great a strain on the dam. Where 
it is necessary to use such water, 
it should be conducted through a 
feed pipe or by a diversion ditch, 
with intakes screened with wire 
mesh in series, from coarse to fine, 
to keep out refuse. M. C. James, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
says that a water flow of from 
thirty to fifty gallons a minute 
suffices to keep a constant water 
level on a one-acre pond built on 
the right kind of clay or loam bot- 





Correct stocking and control will produce good-size 
bass in a relatively short time. Then the fun begins! 


tom. The water supply should not be 
polluted by barnyard drainage or fac- 
tory refuse. Fish don’t do well in that 
kind of water. If cattle are pastured 
on the land where the pond is built, 
fence off the area to be put under 
water, together with its banks, so as to 
prevent destruction of marginal vegeta- 
tion and the muddying of the water by 
the cattle. If the pond is to be used for 
watering cattle, their supply may be 
provided by a watering trough, below 
the pond and outside of the fence, 
which is fed by the pond through a 
pipe. 

James gives as essentials of a suc- 


(Continued on page 64} 


A string of crap- 
pies for the cook. 
This fish may be 
substituted for 
bass in stocking 


Even tiny ponds 
produce, and their 
cost is small. This 
one, created by an 
earth dam, is less 
than half an acre 
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WENTY years of hunting North 
American big game have taught 
me two facts that, if kept in mind, 

will practically always guarantee 
a full bag of better-than-average tro- 
phies. One is that any section of coun- 
try, to produce good animals, must 
have a plentiful supply of food rich in 
vital minerals. The other is that better 
specimens are likely to develop in a 
relatively moderate climate than in a 
severe one. Put these two facts to- 
gether and you have the reason why I 
went to James and Hudson Bays after 
polar bears and seals instead of going 
to Alaska as I had first planned; and 
why I was able—with a lot of good 
luck-—to take two polar bears that are 
among the largest on record. 

I always have been interested in the 
scientific aspects of big game and have 
found museum hunting much to my lik- 
ing. By “museum hunting” I don’t 
mean browsing around among glass- 
paneled display cases; I mean going 
out on the toughest kind of hunting as- 
signments that anyone can imagine and 
bringing back specimens worthy of mu- 
seum display and scientific study. 

The Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has a collection of North 
American game that was, when I start- 
ed planning the trip, complete except 
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for a_ polar-bear 
display. So I was 
commissioned by 
the museum, for 
which I had hunt- 
ed in previous 
years, to collect 
polar bears and 
seals, and to bring 
back a huge quan- 
tity of rocks, veg- 
etation, etc., to 
make an authentic 
setting for a polar 
group. 

A lot of prelim- 
inary negotiations were necessary. 
Permits to shoot a certain number of 
animals had to be obtained from the 
Canadian Government. My past rec- 
ord of hunting in Canada had to be 
checked to make certain that I had 
done no wanton butchering and had 
otherwise conducted myself properly. 

Finally the expedition and its equip- 
ment were assembled at Moose Factory, 
well-known trading and supply center 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. There 
were, besides myself, Dr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Doutt and Reinhold L. Fricke. Dr. 
Doutt is curator of mammalogy at the 
museum, and his job was to collect 
small mammals. Mrs. Doutt, a _ bota- 










Museum group showing mother bear and cub shot on South Twin 


nist, was to concentrate on plant 
Fricke, who is preparator in the 
tion of education of the museum 
tended to collect birds. Two pack | 
Freddie Gunner and Sandy Car 
completed our party. 


In addition to the usual hunti! 


equipment, we carried a lot of spe 
ized items necessary in museum h 


ing. These included calipers for mal! 
skull measurements, special skin! 


and flensing knives, the latter fo1 
moving fat and blubber; scales 


cial cameras, traps for smaller ga 


and weatherproof paper charts, 
pared by the museum, for noting 
twenty-eight measurements we ha 
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Skinning a polar bear is ticklish work. No grease may touch fur 


make on each bear. We also took many 
cases of materials and tools for field 
taxidermy and fauna collections. I had, 
for water travel, a freighter canoe and 
two 20-horsepower outboard motors. 
One of the motors was a spare. 

Joe Neilsen, skipper of the Fort 
Churchill, a Diesel-powered boat that 
carries supplies to the scattered trad- 
ing posts along James and Hudson 
Bays and brings back bales of pelts, 
knew more about the region than any- 
one else we encountered, but he didn’t 
have much helpful information to of- 
fer about polars. In his thirty-three 
years of sailing the inland waters of 
that subarctic region, the skipper had 
seen countless bears. But he had failed 
to keep anything like a scientific rec- 
ord of them. Consequently, he couldn’t 
tell me much about their numbers, 
feeding habits, or movements. 

I am sure that hunting would be 
helped immensely if sportsmen would 
take the trouble to study and count the 
game and explore the country more 
Carefully. Observe the size of the ani- 
mals you see, and measure those you 
kill. Make notes of what they eat and 
the time of day they eat it. Watch 
their movements: what trails they fol- 
low and where they bed down after eat- 
ing a hearty meal. I have lain on my 
belly for four or five hours at a stretch, 
Just watching bighorn sheep feeding, 


Joe Neilsen, skipper of 


in order to learn 
something of their 
habits and _ 6 indivi- 
dual traits. If a 
hunter applies a lit- 
tle science in this 
way, he can go back 
to the area and be 
sure of getting just 
the trophies he 
wants, or he can tell 
others how to do it. 

We left Moose 
Factory and trav- 
eled on the Fort 
Churchill up James 
Bay until we reached the Twin Islands. 
We disembarked on South Twin; and 
before an hour and a half had gone by, 
I had my first two bears, a female po- 
lar and a cub, which my program and 
my hunting permits called for. Today 
they form part of the museum group. 
The female is looking up from the car- 
cass of a seal and baring her teeth at 
the approach of a male bear, while the 
cub stands apprehensively at her side. 
That is all true to life, for the male 
polar bear is no gentleman, and doesn’t 
hesitate to take food from a female 
by force. The male cast in this vil- 
lainous role was the only polar I met 
that showed any tendency to attack. 
He was an exception to the rule that 
polar bears are rather docile, and usu- 
ally will attempt to run away, even 
when cornered or wounded. 

We made South Twin Island our 
base of operations for seventeen days. 
During that time I cleared up a lot of 
mystery about the polar-bear situation. 
For one thing, my hunch about food 
and climate affecting animal specimens 
proved to be right. And I found the 
polar-bear population of James Bay to 


the Fort 


Churchill, shakes hands with a polar 


be greater than our skipper, Joe Neil- 
sen, had suspected. 

The presence of so 
bears in James and Hudson Bays is 
explained by seals. When the ice goes 
out in the summer, the seal herds fol- 
low the ice floes and move to the rocky 
islands and shoals where they stay dur- 
ing the summer. Seals are the main- 
stay of a polar bear’s diet, so it is nat- 
ural for the polars to move into the 
Same region. 

The bears sleep most of the day and 
hunt at night. They are extremely 
nearsighted, much more so, I believe, 
than any other bear. But they have an 
effective way of getting their meals. 
They swim crosswind until they pick 
up the scent of a seal. Then they turn 
and swim upwind, dive, and come up 
under the seal, hooking it so quickly 
that it is doubtful that the victim 
knows what struck it. 

My next encounter taught me some- 
thing about the strength and endurance 
of the polar bear. While hunting on 
South Twin Island, I caught up with 
two of the whities. I shot the first one 
and wounded the second, the bullet 
striking it in the right foreleg. He 
ran two miles to the water, and then 
swam seven or eight more to North 
Twin Island, in spite of that broken leg. 

Four days later the party was on the 
northern tip of South Twin, studying 
the island across the channel through 
binoculars and telescope. We spotted 
three polar bears on the south shore of 
North Twin, but the weather was too 
stormy for us to go after them. I 
waited three days while the storm blew 
itself out, and finally ventured out in 
the canoe. As we were drawing toward 
the shore of the other island, I was sur- 

(Continued on page 80) 


many of these 


POLAR BEARS SELDOM ATTACK A MAN= 
BUT WHEN ONE DOES, SHOOT QUICK! 
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Never rate a river as fished out till you try it one last time 


By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


T'S ALMOST as crooked as Japanese 

logic, is the James River, a small, 

swift stream that heads near Spring- 

field, Mo., and runs south through a 
twisting, turning, gouged-out groove in 
the ground, through heavily wooded, 
typical Ozark Mountain terrain. Runs 
south? One day’s float trip on the 
James takes you north, south, east, 
and west, and sometimes straight down, 
as I have learned to my sorrow. 

From the James’s beginning to where 
it empties into the White there is a 
stretch of perhaps fifty miles as the 
crow flies. As the crow flies, I said— 
floating is something else again. Cape 
Fair to Jackson’s Holler, for instance, 
is a full day’s float at normal water 
height, yet back across the mountains 
at night you haul your boat just six 
miles. 

I remember the James in the old 
days, say ten years back, when it was 
full of big bass. That’s when I found 
out about the straight-down business. 
In those days the float boats were pro- 
vided with treacherous folding camp 
chairs, and more than once, in sharp 
maneuvering, I've had them dump me 
into the cold, dark water. But I didn’t 
mind that too much, because in those 
days that run from Cape Fair to Jack- 
son’s was just about the finest in the 
world for bass fishing, bar none. 

But I hadn't floated down the James 
in a long time. Jack Lindburg and I 
had quit fishing it years back, because 
we could catch more fish elsewhere 
or thought we could. It had been fun 
while it lasted, but like the Bowery 
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End of the float. One day on the turbulent James River produced this fine string of kes 


song, I thought I'd never go there any 
more. 

Thus the telephone call from Oren 
Melton, our old-time guide, took me by 
surprise. “Big bass,”’ he reported. “And 
the river will be exactly right day after 
tomorrow. Bring Jack Lindburg!” 

Big bass? I temporized. The big 
ones had been fished out years ago. 
And I didn’t know if Jack could go.... 

It was dusk of a June evening when 
we arrived at Melton’s store. And even 
before greetings were completed I got 
two surprises. The first was the size 
of the Melton children. The second 
was the size of the Melton fish. 

Seven bass came out of the refrig- 
erator, grand fish every one of them. 


Three-pounders. I hadn’t seen 
smallmouths in a long time. Whi 
took them? Well, black feather 
nows caught most, Melton told us 

a white-headed plug had 
for two. Jack and I decided we 
their mates in our tackle boxes. 

I was a little apprehensive about 
thing; ten years take some ol 
spryness out of a man. But I wa 
assured when I got a look at the 
familiar Long John boats; now, in 
of camp stools, they sported nice 
stantial-looking metal chairs. Ot 
wise the boats seemed about the s§ 
and the crowding memories 
brought back were worth our tr I 
we caught nary a bass. But we we! 


accou 





practical enough to decide on white- 
headed black lures as we pushed off. 

Shortly we were traveling through 
utter solitude at the bottom of a great, 
wooded canyon, beneath towering 
bluffs. We knew that we'd see a tied-up 
boat now and then, or a half-wild hog 
rooting for clams. Without sighting 
them, we’d hear dogs bark, or an in- 
visible farmer swearing at his mules. 
3ut if you like solitude the James is 
your dish—and I love it. 

Jack caught the first fish, We were 
sliding down a swift chute between a 
ledge of flat rocks and a gravel bar. 
Beneath us the white gravel was as 
clean and smooth as a truckload of 
shelled corn. Jack, standing in the 
middle of the boat, felt a fish just off 
the rock ledge. He reared back, set his 
hook, and let out his usual yell. This 
time his catch wasn’t worth the yell, 
being about ten inches long, so Jack 
released it. But it called for a tally 
mark on Jack’s side of the boat, and 
that was more than I had. 

The chute butted into a bend, and 


There are spots on the 
James shallow enough 
for wading, but Jack 
(right) finds float- 


ing a lot more sport 


the flat ledge broke 

up into bowlders. 

That was ideal 

smallmouth cover 

and we tried to get 

as many drags as 

we could while 

speeding past. But 

it’s a hopeless gesture: in such swift 
water your boat is fairly shooting along 
and you can’t touch one fish lair in a 
dozen. 

My first cast came up fishless but the 
second stopped suddenly in a boil near 
the bank. Hung up? I raised the rod 
and twitched my line with my left 
hand. (That’s a trick that has saved 
me many baits.) A bass came out of 
the boil, shooting clear of the water at 
the lure. I tried to get that slack in, 

but bang! the bass hit 
the end of my line. I 
had almost forgotten 
that slashing, smashing 
strike of a James small- 
mouth. A little fellow, 
too—only twenty ounces 
or so—but he made me 
work long and hard for 
my tally mark. Then, 
before I had him on my 
string, Jack was hooked 
onto another bass... . 
So it goes. You work 
your head off while the 
water speeds the choicest 
bass pools behind you 
irrevocably behind you 


The roaring river sweeps by 
the beached John boat as 
Von Schriltz, taking advan- 
tage of a lunch-time lull, 
examines one of his prizes 


and then you have time and to spare 
for combing the calm, unproductive 
water in the long, slow hole below. I 
knew a millionaire once who toyed with 
the idea of getting a block and tackle 
and hiring a man to let his boat down | 
through the fast water foot by foot. 

But your disappointment quickly 
evaporates. Before you know it, the 
slow eddy you’ve been working—get- 
ting a black perch or a largemouth now 
and then—suddenly shallows up, breaks 
over a sandy, gravelly riffle, and you 
find yourself in another of those roar- 
ing rapids. One after another, all day 
long, you meet those stretches on the j 
James, and wear yourself to a frazzle 
trying to fish every bassy spot. 

In the wide, wooded bend below 
the mouth of Piney, a one-pounder 
whammed into my plug in bubbly wa- 
ter among brown, submerged bowlders. 
Two or three rapids later Jack back- 
handed a neat cast in among overhang- 
ing willows and came up with a ten- 
incher that was yellow from having 
harbored near sand. We always catch 
a few yellows each trip, but on the 
stringer they change color. Before 
we've floated half a mile they’re as 
dark and striped as any smallmouth 
on the string. 

I connected with my next one un- 
expectedly, casting back into deep, 
slow water near a rooty bank heavily 

(Continued on page 61) 
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| ADVENTURE 2 


By 
CHARLES ELLIOTT 


" ACKYARD!” The word—part of the title of a fishing 

story—jumped off the page and hit me in the eye. 

For weeks I'd been hopelessly trying to figure out 

some way of beating my gasoline-ration card and 
thin tires so I could get off on a fishing trip. But now, 
rifling through the pages of the copy of OUTDOOR LIFE which 
my Cahill-haired lady had picked up on the newsstand that 
morning, I saw that word “backyard,” and it started a 
train of thoughts. 

A couple of seasons ago I spent my year’s allowance on 
a fishing trip to Grand Lake, in Maine, after landlocked 
salmon. The ice hadn’t been out very long and the weather 
was blustery and raw. It got into my clothes and crept 
under my Southern hide—but I liked it, this sitting around 
the fire after eating our weight in broiled salmon, and talk- 
ing about big ones in the far corners of the earth. 

One evening my guide laid aside his pipe long enough to 
say, “The finest fishing I ever had in my life was down in 
the Okefenokee Swamp, in Georgia. By dam, I’m going 
back there some day— if I live!” 

I almost fell off my log. “Why,” I blurted, “that’s 
practically in my backyard!” What a crazy world this was! 
There I sat, slowly congealing into an ice cube for a few 
salmon in the north woods—and my guide was thinking 
about the runs of the Okefenokee Swamp... . 

Now you can see where my train of thoughts was leading. 
If that swamp was good enough for a fish-wise guide it 
was good enough for me. Only a short train ride away, too; 
no drain on precious gasoline or wear on wafer-thin tires. 

But the Okefenokee Swamp is vast and dangerous. It’s 
easy for the smartest woodsman to get lost in its tangled 
depths. And then Well, the swamp has a doubtful repu- 
tation in another respect too. I’d heard the story of a huge 
bear that occasionally came out of the cane thickets and 
jumped a farmer at the edge of cultivation. The beast had 
grown to supernatural proportions in the eyes of the darkies 
who tended the cotton rows and cornfields far back from 
the “‘big road.”’ Then, too, it’s been said that any fisherman 
who accidentally jumped a liquor still would be shot on 
sight. Tom Bivens had disappeared and Jake Mulky. 

But I banished such fantasies from my mind and got down 
to brass tacks. No reason why I, using discretion and care, 
shouldn't go into the swamp, enjoy its fishing, and come 
out again in one piece. Of course, I’d need maps That 
was it, Government maps; I’d used them before. I dug out 
the Geological Survey index of streams in my vicinity and 
a folder describing the famous “quadrangle” maps of the 
entire country. These quadrangles (you can select any you 
want and buy them by mail at a dime each from the United 
States Geological Survey at Washington) measure 16% 
by 20 inches and are scaled from one inch to four miles 
down to one inch to 2,000 feet. 

In no time at all I had many quadrangle maps covering 
my section. One, the Augusta Quadrangle, looked especially 
good. It showed roads, streams, contours, railroads—even 
buildings. Forest areas were marked in green. I decided 
to work on that sheet, to see what I could discover about 
the Savannah River swamps that I hadn’t known before. 
But first I had the foresight to paste it on cheesecloth. 

When the map was dry, I examined it for fishing lakes 

and streams. The spot which 
He just stood there look- looked most interesting lay above 
ing at me, and my hair rose the little village of McBean, some 
as | helplessly stared back twenty miles below Augusta. 





























y | YOUR NEIGHBOR 





HE WAR, with its gas and 

tire rationing, has actu- 
ally brought adventure closer 
to our doors—if we'll seek 
it out. Perhaps it awaits us 
in a great swamp, in a little 
hidden valley, or halfway up 
But it’s 
there! I know, for | found it— 


a big mountain. 


close to my Georgia home. 
—THE AUTHOR 











ISTRATIONS BY EARLE B WINSLOW 


Above McBean, the railroad cuts eastward to the edge of 
the swamp and rides the bluff for several miles before it 
swings back up to the high country. Close by the edge of 
the vast Savannah marsh, the map showed a settlement, three 
houses and a station, called Tahoma. 

Phoning my local railroad office, I found that I could leave 
Augusta at 7:40 in the morning, arrive in Tahoma at 8:06, 
walk half a mile to Bridge Creek, fish down to Howard Lake, 
cut across swamp to McBean Creek, and fish upstream to 
McBean, where a northbound train would pick me up at 
9:10 p.m. and deposit me in Augusta at 9:50. Brother, that 
sounded good! 

The conductor looked curiously at me when I walked down 
the train steps shortly after dawn. 

“Are you sure,” he asked, eyeing my rod case, fishing clothes, 
and pack sack, “that this is the station you want?” 

I wondered if he would report me to the sheriff in the next 
town as a saboteur. 

“I’m trying for bass today,” I said, ‘in Bridge Creek.” 

His grin was broad. ‘“Ain’t no fish in that creek,’’ he de- 
clared. “I seined ’em all out twenty years ago.” 
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Then the pulled 
away and | was stranded 
beside the gravel bed 


train 


The train pulled away and left me standing beside the 
gravel roadbed. At that hour I was the only human abroad. 
I suppose I would have been the only human at that place 
almost any hour of the day. I put my rod together, tucked 
the cloth case in the back of my fishing jacket, and walked 
several hundred yards down a logging road to the creek. 

I don’t believe I have ever been so disappointed as I was 
that morning. The thread stream was small, much 
smaller than I had expected it to be. It was little more 
than a ditch, with hardly enough water to float a healthy 
bass. The water was still and dark, and the trees above 
it were woven into a net of jungle texture. 

I pulled the map out of my jacket and looked 
again. Had I elected the wrong stream? But the 
showed it to be the only blue line in the vicinity. 

Perhaps my backyard idea was not so hot. The next 
train north came by long after dark. If I sat at the station 
and waited for it, the day would be a long one. Well, I 
thought, the day was on my hands and I might as well 
make the best of it. I had a few strips of bacon and some 
bread in my pack. I might get a bream or two. 

I pulled my line slowly through the 
rod guides and put on a new leader, soft 
from the leader box. I looked over the 
assortment of flies and chose a black 
cricket with rubber-band legs. 

Casting was impossible in the semi- 
tropical undergrowth, so I pulled a 
short line through the guides and 
crawled on my hands and knees through 
the thick brush to the edge of the 
stream. What a contrast, I thought, 
to beautiful fly work on an open stream. 
Disgustedly, I lowered the cricket to 
the surface of the water and bounced it 
up and down, making a series of ripples. 
Sunfish cannot resist action of that kind. 

The explosion in the stream was like 
a heavy mine. I stumbled to my feet, 


ol 


at it 
map 

















playing out line—too late. The light 

rod had already 
| crawled on my hands acquired a per- 
and knees toward the manent kink, the 
stream. Fish? Why, | light trout leader 
couldn't even cast! had yielded to the 
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pressure, and the fish was gone into the shadowy depths. 

I sat down suddenly to relieve my unsteady knees, and 
looked vainly through my tackle box for another rubber 
cricket. But there was a small hellgramite which resembled 
it more closely than any other lure in the box. I selected 
a heavy leader, this time, and tied on the hellgramite. Was 
that strike a freak or. No sooner had the lure touched 
water than a yearling bass smashed at it. I pulled him 
in and removed the hook, freeing the bass. Several more 
minutes at the pool failed to raise another fish, so I moved 
on downstream through the bushes. 

Before I could locate another fishing hole, the under- 
growth had disappeared. The woods opened up into a stand 
of huge trees, far apart. Below me the stream twisted 
into the swamp forest, curving under a high bank. The 
hole was deep. 

Open woods gave me more space for casting. I laid the 
hellgramite in the edge of the current and it drifted under 
the bank. The white belly of a fish flashed in the dark 
water, but he did not take the lure. Two more casts failed 
to bring him out again, so I pulled in my line and cut off 
the lure. I tied on a No. 2 hook with gray hackles and 
made another cast. This time the bass lashed up and the line 
went taut. I set the 
hook and the fish 
broke water. H:' 
jumped twice and 
made a rush for a 
half-submerged log. 
Risking the backbone 
of the rod against 
that powerful rush, I 
pulled him into clear 
water. After another 
prolonged pull toward 
the bottom of the pool, 
he came in and I 
slipped the net over 
him. 

He weighed about 
two pounds. I slid 
him in the back of my 
jacket and walked on 


to the next pool. The 
earth here was dry 
and firm underfoot. 


The swamp trees were 
large and well-spaced, 
and the forest was 
open except wher: 
dense patches of vege- 
tation covered the 
swamp floor. I could 
see high-water marks 
on the trees, a foot 
higher than I could 
reach, made by the 
Savannah on one of 
its rampages. In a 
small glade along the creek, I found a rabbit lunching on 
tender swamp grass, and once I saw the black, beady eyes of 
a squirrel watching me. But never a sign of man. 

By noon I had taken one more bass the size of the first. 
I sat down on the bank of the stream, cleaned one of the 
fish, and fried the pieces over a fire of twigs. Well, there 
might be sullen clouds overhead, but the day was not such 
a bad one after all. A skin full of fried fish and a chocolate 
bar makes all the difference in the world. 

I curled up at the base of a water oak and slept for an 
hour after lunch. Then I fished on downstream, past where 
the creek came in from Briarpatch Lake, on through the 
swamp to where Bridge Creek turned back toward the river. 
Here the creek was small and narrow. My watch said 5 
o'clock and I knew I would have to hurry if I were to cross 
the swamp, hit McBean Creek, and fish upstream to the 
village before the northbound train came by. 

I set out across the swamp. The country here was much 
rougher than I had found it before. The patches of cane 
and saw briers were thick, and narrow sand ridges cut 
diagonally across the flat land. I tried to avoid these sharp- 
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He towered above me, and | thought of other men who'd been "‘lost'’ in the Great Swam) 


thorned patches. I had been involved with swamp thorns 
before! 

I trudged along, my mind in the clouds until I came to 
the edge of a muddy slough. I looked at my watch. T 
hands showed 7:15. Something was wrong. The map showed 
no lake or slough between the bend in Bridge Creek and 
where the railroad turned back toward McBean. I sho 
have reached McBean Creek at least an hour before. Son 
how I had wandered off my course. 

Lost—-and in the most desolate swamp I had ever heard 
I had no compass. That was a mistake. No man can prope! 
use a map in the woods without a compass. In short, I v 
in a pickle, and a darned uncomfortable pickle. 

A stick cracked somewhere behind me and I almost jum; 
out of my shoes. Hold on—I couldn’t let my nerves get 1 
As calmly as I could, I filled my pipe and sat down u; 

a half-rotted log to think this thing over. 

By the fading light over my head, I looked at my map 
again. I might as well have kept it in my pocket. The swanip 
was dotted with a series of lakes. They were named, but 
how could I tell which of those lakes I had stumbled upo 
I was lost, all right. The clouds overhead were so thick and 
dark that the sun might have gone down in any direction 
from where I stood 
I could only guess 
that I might be some- 
where in the vicinity 
of lower Bridge Creek 
which was said to be 


one of the most un- 
friendly sections 
the swamp. “Furrin- 
ers’’ were shot on 
sight in that neig! 
borhood. 

They wouldn’t ex- 


pect me at home. They 
never looked for me 
until I put my hungry 
mug into the front 
door. They’d probably 
never find my body 

[I was getting jumpy 
again, with the feel- 
ing a man gets when 
he knows he is being 
watched. Even my 
friendly pipe had gon 
out. I lit the brown 
tobacco grains and 
stood up to gather 
wood for a fire before 
the darkness grew s 
heavy I couldn't 

I gathered an ar 
load of dead limbs and 
started a fire on 
damp ground. I w 
dered what kind 
target I would make against the growing light. 

I thought nonchalance might be the best attitude, so I 
casually unfolded the map again and studied it by firelis 
Through the center and down one edge ran the wide Savan 
tiver. The swamp flanking it was from three to six miles 
wide, and crisscrossed with a net of sloughs and creeks 

By now my fire was crackling. It lit up the trees and 
bushes around me with yellow light, and I realized 
darkness was almost upon me. My day’s catch was in 
back of my fishing jacket—at least I could eat. 

I dragged up more wood and fed the flames, slapping 
the mosquitoes drilling into my neck. I tried to shake 
that uncomfortable feeling of being watched. After a I 
hadn't seen sign of a human all day. 

A stick cracked beyond the edge of the fire and I lk 
up. In the outer circle of light stood the biggest man I ! 
Just standing there. Looking at me. My 
I must have stared at him for half a mi 
I knew I had to say something 
It didn’t sound like my voice at all 
(Continued on page !93) 


ever seen. 

swapped ends. 

before I could speak. 
“Howdy,” I croaked. 
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39 States Join OUTDOOR LIFE 
Plan to Provide Sport Privileges 
for SERVICE MEN.............. 


HIRTY-TWO states have adopted 

the OUTDOOR LIFE plan to give 

low-cost fishing and hunting li- 

censes to service men, by grant- 
ing resident privileges to men in uniform 
stationed within their borders! Two 
ther states confer free licenses—and 
ne of the thirty-two may soon do the 
same thing! Five more states are con- 
sidering legislation which will give resi- 
lent status to service men! 

Thus the campaign initiated by OUT- 
pOOR LIFE in 1940—a year before Pearl 
Harbor—sweeps on. In 1940 draftees 
fom all over the country were going 
into training camps. Many of these men 
were hunters and fishermen, and the 
editor realized that they could not afford 
nonresident licenses on a soldier’s pay. 

OUTDOOR LIFE alone at first got 
usy. Its editor sent out more than 
sixty thousand pieces of mail matter 
allover the country. Letters went to the 
eads of every state conservation com- 
nission; to the chairmen of the conser- 

ation committees of state legislatures; 
tothe governor of each state; to promi- 
nent sportsmen in every section; to the 
rod-and-gun editors of the nation’s 
newspapers; and to the commandant or 
morale officer of every training camp. 

This was followed by a series of 
articles in OUTDOOR LIFE, urging the 
sportsmen of the country to join the 
movement. Their codperation was forth- 
oming from the start. The campaign 
spread like wildfire. General George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
vrote his approval and thanks. Sports- 
len everywhere got busy, following the 
initial announcement in the February, 
1941, issue of OUTDOOR LIFE. Our first 
Roll of Honor, in April, 1941, listed ten 
slates which conferred resident privi- 
eges. By June, 1941, eighteen were 
ssuing such licenses to service men. 
And now—thirty-two! 


ns neither the magazine nor its read- 
ers have stopped there. OUTDOOR LIFE 
suggested the next step, and shortly 
sportsmen all over the country were 
ting as hosts to service men—furnish- 
hg transportation, equipment, and what- 
‘ver else Was necessary. Everyone had 
g00d time—-the many stories we have 
minted demonstrate that. Service men 
lickly proved that they were sports- 
en, 

In fact, OUTDOOR LIFE has on file many 
ftlers from conservation officers in 
‘rious states, and each gives assurance 
‘tat in no instance has a service man 
‘Dused the privileges he was granted. 
‘ot a single infraction of game laws 
‘as been reported. 

All of us can feel proud of that record! 


# ROLL of 


HONOR * 








ALABAMA 
Bill presented to legislature 
ARKANSAS 
Resident privileges if stationed 
in state 
ARIZONA 
Resident privileges 
CALIFORNIA 
Resident privileges 
COLORADO 
Resident privileges for big- 
game license; special $1 license 
for fishing and small game 
CONNECTICUT 
Free licenses 
FLORIDA 
Resident privileges 
GEORGIA 
Resident privileges 
IDAHO 
Resident privileges if stationed 
in state. Free licenses to resi- 
dents in armed services 
ILLINOIS 
Resident privileges 
INDIANA 
Resident privileges atter 6 
months 
IOWA 
Free licenses 
KANSAS 
Resident privileges 
KENTUCKY 
Division of Game & Fish wil! ask 
legislature convening January, 
1944, to grant resicer’ rviv'- 
leges 
LOUISIANA 
Resident privileges 
MAINE 
Resident privileges 
MICHIGA: 
Resisent privileges 
MINNESOTA 
Resident privileges 
MISSISSIPPI 
Resident privileges 
MISSOURI 
Resident privileges if stationed 
in state 
MONTANA 
Resident privileges 
NEBRASKA 


Resident privileges 


NEVADA 
Resident privileges after 6 
months 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill granting resident privileges 
now in legislature 


NEW MEXICO 
Resident privileges after 6 
months 

NEW YORK 
Resident privileges for fishing 
only 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Resident privileges 


OHIO 
Bill in legislature to grant free 
licenses 
CKLAHOMA 
Resident privileges after 60 
days 
OREGON 
Resident privileges 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Resident hunting privileges 
after 30 days. Bill in legislature 
to grant free fishing and hunt- 
ing licenses 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Resident privileges 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Resident privileges for small- 


game sunting if stationed in 
ctcte. Free small-game licenses 
to state residents in armed 
services 

TENNESSEE 
Resident privileges after 90 
days 

TEXAS 
Resident privileges 

UTAH 
Resident privileges after 3 
months 

VIRGINIA 


Resident privileges if stationed 
in state 


WASHINGTON 
Resident privileges after 6 
months 


WISCONSIN 
Two bills in legislature. One 
grants free licenses, other resi- 
dent privileges. Favorable ac- 
tion on one or other is expected 
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HEN I was a boy I fell in love with an island, an un- 
inhabited island. It wasn’t Treasure Island, either 
other boys could have that. I didn’t care much for 
treasure; not that kind anyway. My secret domail 
was Jackson Island, that big, wooded stretch in the middle of 
the Mississippi to which Huckleberry Finn and the slave, Jim 
escaped, according to Mark Twain's book, and where they lived 
luxuriously, fishing and hunting until 
But you probably have dreamed over the story, too, coming 
back to a world where there are no Jackson Islands, no quiet 
forested stretches full of game and fish, spots that no one els 
knows about and where no one else goes. 
It was Jeb, my old hunting companion, who brought all those 


In the soft sand the prints of the old rogue were as 
large as those of a man's hand. Right: | chose to play 
a waiting game that day. Picking a likely spot in the 
quiet wood | sat down and sent out a yelp on my caller 
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M ississipp 


l, an un- 
either- 
auch for 
domain 
1iddle of 
ve, Jim, 
1ey lived 
coming 
10 quiet 


one else 


all those 


ld memories at again one 
light. He wanted to go turkey 
junting on an island he knew 
bout—an isolated, no-man’s-land island seventeen miles 
.round, surrounded on all sides by treacherous cross currents 
f the mighty Mississippi. An island full of turkeys, deer, and 
ther game! 

Sure, that’s the way I felt about it too—there ain’t no such 
place. And I told Jeb so. How would game animals get on 
the island? Why should hunters stay off? 

“One thing at a time!”’ soothed Jeb. “Let me tell you how 
this island came about. Twenty years ago, when government 
engineers began taming the Big Muddy, a narrow cut-off 
channel was dug through a section of dense swamp on the 
Arkansas side of the river. You can imagine what happened 
since then. The river picked the channel for its regular course 
and ate away at the banks until it was a mile wide. When 
the water is up, the old course becomes a sort of second river, 
just as dangerous with swift currents and floating trees as 
its roaring offspring on the other side of the island. Brother, 
if you don’t know the trick of getting to that island you don’t 
get there! No, I don’t know it yet, but I know the man who 
does. So get your stuff together—we start out tomorrow. 
And we’re coming back with turkeys!” 

Now, April is generally the time a man starts thinking 


Jeb, my companion on 
many a turkey hunt, 
with the young tom he 
bagged on the island 


By TOM GILRUTH JR. 


about fishing, but it’s turkey 
season here in Mississippi. But 
at that, fishing—or a fisherman, 
anyway—entered into the hunt. He was the man who held 
the secret of Turkey Island. And he had a boat. 

That night I dug the old turkey caller out of the closet 
and the neighborhood resounded to its yelps as I got into 
practice. I looked over my double-gun, too, and saw that 
the camera was loaded with film. So when we set out at 9 
the next morning I was all set. Jeb had better produce! 

It was about 1 p.m. when we came to the high river levee. 
Making our way over it, we followed an old logging road 
into the swamp on the far side. About three miles of tough 
going brought us to the fisherman’s shack on the river 
chute. He was an old-timer—had made his living by fishing 
for years—and lived with his son, a lad of fifteen, near 
the river. I'd brought along a small bottle of cheer, which 
speedily put him in good humor. 

“Been more turkey along here for years than any place 
around,” he told me. “Son and I got to wonderin’ why and 
then we found out. They fly over here from the island.” 

“Wait a minute!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘You mean to tell me that 
a turkey will fly across the Mississippi River?” 

“Sure he will,” the old man went on calmly. “I’ve seen 
‘em do it plenty of times. Of course, if one had to land in 
the river he’d be a goner, but they don’t have any trouble 
gittin’ across.” 

“How’s the river look, Uncle Jim?” put in Jeb. 

“About as usual. A little high and rough as the dickens 
if you don’t know how to cross.” 

“Ouch!” I said. “That’s what I was scared of. 
know how to cross it.’” 

“Wal, it’s dangerous to buck right across the currents. 
3ut Son here knows a way to git over there. He’s made it 
to the island in my small canoe.” 

Son had not entered into the talk up to now. “Sure, I can 
get you across the river easy as pie,”’ he said. “All we have 
to do is to go up to the point. There we'll find a cross current 
that sweeps toward the island. I found that out one day 
when I shou a goose on the sand bar up above here. The 
goose fell out in the river. Before I could catch up in my 
canoe, he had reached the point. A current caught him 
there and swept him out into the river towards the island. 
I was so close that I never paid any thought to where I was 
going. I kept on, and blame if I didn’t cross the river follow- 
ing that goose!” 

“Did you get out on the island?” 

“Sure, after I got the goose. I never saw so many tracks 
in my life. Everywhere in the sand. I believe there’s more 
turkey, wild hogs, deer, and small game there than any- 
where along this river.”’ 

“Don’t anybody live on the island?” Jeb asked. 

“Naw,” the lad replied. “Me and dad went over there, 
before he got crippled, and walked over the whole place. 
We never saw a sign of anybody ever being there. There’s 
some of the biggest woods over there you ever saw. I 
believe there’s bear on that island too.” 


‘If you 


iB looked at his watch. ‘‘About time to get going. We’ve 
J got to get across and look the place over this evening 
for tomorrow’s hunt. We’ll make camp and take good care 
of Son for you, Uncle Jim.” 

We had to paddle a quarter of a mile up the chute before 
we arrived at the point. There we came out on the river, and 
catching the swift cross current, eventually made the trip 
over the muddy swell of the Father of Waters to land on a 
smooth sand bar a mile below the head of Turkey Island. 

Pulling the boat up on the bar, we tied it securely to a 
willow shoot. Jeb was looking around. “This will do us 
for a camp site,”’ he said. ‘‘We’ll leave all the provisions in 
the boat. There’s plenty of driftwood for a fire, and we can 
swing our tarpaulin from this big log. Let’s start out in 
cifferent directions and look things over.” 

I picked up my gun and turned to go. 

“Can I go with you?” Son asked. “I want to find a place 
to get some squirrels for Dad. He said he was tired of fish 
and rabbits.”’ 

I agreed, and after planning to meet back at the boat at 
first dusk, Jeb turned south, while Son and I walked up the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Science Makes Fish Fight }. 





Ever wonder why hatchery trout don’t have the pep, the 


vim, the fight of their wilderness cousins? Science, too, has 


been pondering that phenomenon, but only recently has it 


wrested the vital secret from nature. 


Read here how that 


discovery came about—and why you may soon encounter 


HEN you hook a hatchery- 
born trout in the future, 
chances are there will be 
more fight at the end of your 

because of recent discoveries of 

Mysteries half a century old 


line 
science. 
have been solved in connection with the 
importance of vitamins in the lives of 
these game fish. 

Under the direction of Dr. Clive M. 


research workers at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., and at the 
associated Cortland, N. Y., hatchery, 
have codperated with scientists of the 
New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment, and especially Dr. L. Wolfe, of 
Rome, N. Y., in exploring riddles in the 
lives of the fish that are used to stock 
our lakes and streams. By simple 
changes in diet, they have discovered, 
they can turn out stronger fighting 
trout which are better able to avoid 
their natural enemies and more likely 
to give the sportsman a battle. 

For more than fifty years hatchery 


McCay, 
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unexpected fight in a “‘tame” trout in a restocked stream 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


workers have been mystified by a curi- 
ous “whirling disease’’ which sometimes 
seized the young trout. An affected fish 
would first swim in circles. Then—-like 
a kitten chasing its tail—it would whirl 
faster and faster. This frantic circling 
ended in death. What was the cause? 
Until recently nobody in the world could 
answer that question. Now the puzzling 
malady has been traced to a lack of all- 
important vitamin B-1. And the initial 
detective work in this discovery was 
done by Dr. Wolfe at Rome, N. Y. 
This advance, however, was only the 
beginning of a sequence of discoveries. 
In the end the sequence led to the find- 
ing of a remedy as simple as boiling 
water. The real cause of the whirling 
disease was raw fish which, since hatch- 
eries were instituted, has been used as a 
cheap and simple food for growing 
trout. Whenever reservoirs were drained 
the coarse fish were usually forwarded 
to hatcheries for use as food, and every 
year thousands of tons of sea fish were 
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Food for trout is carefully selected and 
balanced. Here a hatchery workman 
is weighing some of the ingredients 


shipped inland to satisfy the appetit 


of hungry game fish. 


The bad features of this raw-fish di« 


years of research have disclosed, 


caused by the fact that this food has 


powerful affinity for B-1. It sucks 
this vitamin like a sponge, but, un 
the sponge, it retains the vitamin 
nothing seems able to squeeze it 
again. The essential B-1 is carried 
through the intestinal tract, and 
more raw fish a trout consumes, 
lower becomes its supply of vitamin 

In studying the effect of raw fis! 
Cortland, the scientists were aided 
a new technique developed by Dr. K 
Hafner, of Cornell, a technique w 
saves time and speeds up the step 
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Here is a general view of some of the outdoor rearing tanks at the Cortland hatchery 


research. In the initial study of vita- 
mins, weeks of feeding white rats were 
necessary in order to determine the 
presence of such food essentials. Now 
molds—not greatly different from those 
which form on stale bread—-do the work 
of the rats in a fraction of the time. 
Special molds have been developed 
which are responsive to B-1. Materials 
placed in sterilized flasks with cultures 
of these molds stimulate the mold 
growth in direct proportion to the 
amount of vitamin B-1 they contain. 
After a given length of time the mold 
is harvested from the different flasks 
and weighed. This gives an exact check 
on the B-1 in each flask. 

Using such tests, the laboratory work- 
ers studied the vitamin content of the 
trout and of the raw fish after it had 
had an opportunity of extracting the 
B-1 from the body of the trout which 
devoured the food. As soon as the raw- 
fish diet was found to be the thief of the 
Vitamin, the problem of reforming it 
was tackled by the scientists. They 
froze the fish. That did no good. They 
Processed it in various ways without 
result. Then they boiled the fish slightly 
—and the next tests revealed a dramatic 


change. The raw fish, after boiling, ex- 
tracted none of the vitamin B-1 from 
the trout it was fed to. 

So by the simple expedient of partly 
boiling raw fish before it is fed, hatch- 
eries are able to eliminate the fatal 
“whirling disease’ which has plagued 
them in the past. They can turn out 
stronger trout at no increase in cost. 

Another mystery associated with 
trout and vitamins was solved, not long 
ago, by Dr. McCay. Tiny fingerlike or- 
gans—some thirty or forty of them 
extend down from the stomach of the 
game fish. The function of these organs 
was long a mystery, until Dr. McCay 
discovered that they are storage places 
for vitamin A. It is this vitamin which 
plays an important part in vision. It is 
fed to night pilots and flying gunners 
in the Air Corps as an aid to increased 
keenness of vision in dim light. Lack 
of vitamin A is known to affect the vi- 
sion of horses, cows, and other animals, 
as well as that of humans. A lack of it 
in trout, Dr. McCay believes, may affect 
vision so the fish are less able to avoid 
their natural enemies when freed. 

To check up on the relative amounts 
of vitamin A stored in the bodies of 
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hatchery trout and of wild trout, Dr. 
McCay journeyed to Canada. South of 
Hudson Bay, in a forest stream which 
had never been stocked and rarely 
fished, he obtained hundreds of wild 
trout. Preserved and shipped back to 
Ithaca, N. Y., these trout were carefully 
studied in the laboratory. Much more 
vitamin A was found in their bodies 
than in those of the usual hatchery fish. 

Using these wild trout as the stand- 
ard, Dr. McCay began working on the 
problem of producing hatchery trout 
that would equal them in vitamin A con- 
tent. His experiments disclosed that 
using spleen as food—and it had been 
substituted for liver in many hatcheries, 
because it was cheaper—-was one of the 
outstanding causes of vitamin A defi- 
ciency. By examining a single fish from 
a given hatchery, he found he could tell 
whether liver or spleen was on the 
menu there. Through control of diet 
alone, this scientist has been able to 
produce trout in New York hatcheries 
which have as much vitamin A as trout 
from the wildest streams. 

And lately, experts under Dr. McCay 
hit upon something which will add even 
more to the joy of trout fishing. Anglers 
know that as a rule hatchery trout are 
very dead in color. But the laboratory 
can now turn out such fish with beauti- 
ful coloration and spots. The attractive 
color is brought about by feeding the 
trout gull eggs or paprika. 

All told, the work of Dr. Clive M. Mc- 
Cay and his fellow scientists is doing 
much to give us healthier, stronger, 
scrappier trout. Anglers who can’t get 
into the remote wilderness for their fish- 
ing are going to appreciate that! 
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The wild and hard-to-reach 
deer country of Cougar Creek, 
Idaho. Somewhere in it there 
was a big buck the author had 
to get, whatever the cost... 






. and (below) he got it! But 
it took an extra day in camp— 
plus a lot of leg work—to prove 
to a pair of beginners that 
an old woodsman knows best 








BEFORE YOU TEACH GREEN- 
HORNS HOW TO HUNT, FIND 
OUT HOW MUCH THEY KNOW! 





By CLYDE ORMOND 
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P"OR two days [ad “been cramming the art of deer sta 
ing into Ross. Now, apt pupil that he was, he pussy- 
footed along behind me. Camp lay straight down ar 
behind us, in the bottom of Cougar Creek Cany 
Day was brightening the eastern horizon, but heavy clou 
hung low and threatened a storm. Up near the skyline t 
pines thinned, and there were canyons, crags, and sagebru 

The most noticeable thing about a deer in the open is 
ears. Brush and trees belong. Ears don’t. So, as I peek 
over the second crest, it was easy to spot a pair of ears 
stopped and waved a warning hand behind me. There wé 
five does in sight. 

“Ross,’”’ I whispered, “‘there’s your deer 
on the right. Want her?” 

Did he want her! I heard him whisper, “What, already 
Then he eased up beside me, almost as silently as a sna 
His rifle came up slowly, and his cheek nestled down 
the stock. He certainly took his time and aimed and ain 
while I inwardly fretted. Not in a long time had I want 
so badly to see a man get his deer. You see, Ross never ! 
killed one, though year after year he'd tried 
darndest. Never before had he even had one over his sig 

That was why he and Ed were there with Ray and m¢ 
the heart of Idaho’s Salmon Primitive Area. Nowhere is 
there better deer hunting. Ed, too, had never killed a dee! 
Ray, with whom I’ve hunted deer the last ten years, 
run into Ross and Ed somewhere and the talk turned 





the big blue 


his 
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The party set out early for a look at the mysteri- 
ous buck in the canyon. Ormond was getting used 
to shocks by now—but he was in for another one 


hunting. Ray had a lot to say 
about deer trips, and enlarged 
about the success he and I 
had always had. 

When Ray stopped for 
breath, Ross and Ed eloquently 
dwelt upon their own futile 
deer-hunting efforts, and made 
it very evident that there was 
nothing in the world they 
wanted so much as a success- 
ful hunt. 

Ray is big-hearted. Almost 
at the last moment before we 




















Below: Ed's grin, as he surveyed the 
first buck of a lifetime, threatened 
to split his face. What difference if 
there was no bullet mark where he had 
aimed? The deer fell—and stayed down 


No longer in the novice class, the 
author's protégé packs out a fine 
pair of deer on the homeward trail 











left he came down to see me, 





echoed him. So I took Ross and 











full of the idea of doing some- 
thing swell for somebody. 

“Say,” he said, “ a couple of 
youngsters want to go deer 
hunting with us.”’ 

What sort of fellows are 
they ?” 

‘I'd give the biggest buck 
that wears horns to see either 
of them kill a deer.” 

If that was the way he felt about it, it was all right with 
me. I met Ross and Ed for the first time when they joined 
us, halfway across the county, en route to the deer country. 
They won me over with the first thing they said when I met 
them. 

Glad to know you. We're mighty lucky to be going out 
with hunters who know their stuff.” 

They were appreciative and ready to do their part. They’d 
furnish their horses and own food, and were willing to stay 
just as long as we wanted to. They’d cook, chop wood, pack 
in deer—anything we asked of them, if we’d only lead them 
o deer. You know, you like that. It breaks down any resist- 
ance you might have. 

hat’s why I wanted Ross to kill that doe. True, it was a 
doe, but we were in overpopulated deer country, where the 
State encouraged the killing off of deer so they wouldn't 
Starve on the winter range. To further this purpose, Idaho 
issued a special license, good for two deer, as an inducement 
to hunters to pack into that remote area, and officials wanted 
does killed as well as bucks—or more so. 


‘round the camp fire, the night before, Ross had said, 
Ed had 


‘Show me any kind of deer and I'll be happy,” and 























Ray took Ed. We'd spend one 
day with them, feeling reason- 
ably sure that in that time we’d 
be able to show them shots. 
After that Ray and I could hunt 
for heads, not just deer. 
> I've hunters, even vet- 
erans, get pretty trembly when 
they see the first deer of a 
season, and I expected Ross to be that way. (I even made 
up a little consolation piece to tell him, when he missed his 


seen 


shot. ‘‘Don’t feel too badly about it, my boy. It was a good 
110 yards and of course you were out of breath.’”) But 
bang! 

When the little Remington .30 spoke, the doe jumped, 
dragging both forelegs close up under. I knew what that 
meant. 

“T'll be cussed!"’ I said fervently. ‘““You’ve made a heart 
shot!”’ 


I got the biggest 
He showed 
hand, and 


You should have seen that youngster. 
thrill I’ve had in all my years of deer hunting. 
his white teeth in a wide grabbed my 
pumped it long and hard. 


= EE, I've got 
I do?” 


It took a minute or two for him to calm down. He gave 
me all the credit, and I just soaked it up, hinting strongly 
that such things don’t happen but come from long experi- 
ence, and that his success sprang from willingness to fol- 
low instructions. agreed with me wholeheartedly. 

(Continued on page 82) 


grin 


a deer! How 


can anyone feel as good as 


Ross 
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GOOD fishing yarn usually starts with a couple of g1 
going fishing and ends up with somebody catching a 
whopping big trout—-and that is as it should be. Put 
I often wonder if anybody ever pays enough att 

tion to the river where the big one was caught. You tak: 
good river, now; sometimes it will fill up your basket, a 
again it will send you back home without a darned thing 
show for your trouble. The only way you can really get 
know a stream is to play around with it from early spring 
late fall, season after season. After a few years of that 
man can—to some extent—predict her humor on, say, 

Fourth of July or the thirty-first of October—but he 

never be sure. The old gal is always dealing one off the t 

tom of the deck and being mean when she ought to be g 

erous—and being free with her bounty when you think 

time for her to be stingy. 

One of the most typical of all the typical rivers I know 
the North Platte—the one that runs from Colorado to 
braska, and harbors nearly every kind of fish you can th 
of at one place or another in her length, including suck« 
»}  chubs, three varieties of trout, catfish, sand pike, bullfro; 

/ and maybe an odd turtle or two. Along her shores you'll f 
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‘4 ducks, geese, snipe, pheasant, deer, elk, antelope, coons, 
an. the Lord only knows what else. She runs from high m¢ 
em» tains to flat plains, starts in a timber-line snowbank 
a, »*., wanders through lands where the tall corn grows and wheat 
===, — «fields stretch from here to the horizon. 


: I guess I never would have stuck with the Platte if I ha 
— | hit the jack pot the first time I fished it. That was away back 
many years ago, and it was at a place above the town of 
=~. ©) #Walden, Colorado, near a red bridge that spans the river at 
= the northern boundary of MacGowan’s ranch. There is a tal 
u sandstone bluff there, and the river smashes into it and makes 
a fairly sharp turn, forms a deep hole, and goes off into a 
swift riffle, about boot-top deep. The day I got there, I th 
practically every trout in the stream had collected in that 
riffle, and they seemed to be starving to death. At least the 
acted like it, because every time I threw a pair of wet flie 
the water I got a strike. Every now and then I got 
strikes, and before very long I had a basketful of trout 
Next day I went back and fished that same spot at the s 















The author with a 1'/2-pound Platte River rainbow 






The Platte has everything 


a sportsman could ask, but 






she’s possessed of moods, 






too, and it takes a patient 






angler to figure them out! 






By ED M. HUNTER 






Owen holds the 4'/- 
pound brownie which 
made him top man in 
the fishing contest 
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time of day with the same combination of flies—and if there 
was a trout in it I never did find it out, because I didn’t even 
ret a strike. In the years that followed, I never again 
aught a trout out of that riffle, although I tried every time 
[ got within ten miles of the place. The closest I came was 
me fall when the last day of the fishing season happened 
ilso to be the first day of the duck-hunting season. Rudy 
Marland and I walked the river together—Rudy with a 
ijouble-barrel shotgun and I with a five-ounce fly rod. 

When we'd come around a bend, Rudy would knock down 
vhatever ducks got up, and I'd pull out whatever trout came 
ip to a dry fly. We were getting along pretty well until we 
ame to that hole. Two mallards got up off the water and 
Rudy missed both of them. One fish rose to my dry fly 
ind it turned out to be a six-inch chub. I haven't fished 
that hole since. 


HERE are other stretches of the Platte that are just 

about as bad. A few miles below that Jonah hole the 
channel widens out and the water tries to ape the Powder 
River—a mile wide and an inch deep. A good part of the 
year the stream along there is about as attractive as two 
fingers of lukewarm water in a boarding-house bathtub. 

It is true that a lot of trout are caught in this region, 
even though most of the water is warm, flat, and shallow. 
Getting them involves the use of a couple of cases of salmon 
eggs or a few cans of corn, and a visit to the few-and-far- 
between deep holes where the trout lie up during the day. 
A shady character might stop his watch at 8:45 p.m. and 
then keep right on fishing the shallows with a big night 
fly until his basket was filled, depending on the stopped 
watch for an alibi if he should happen to run into a game 
warden. That chance is pretty siim, because the game 
wardens in that part of the country, if any, probably don’t 
know about night fishing, and anyway most everybody 
around there goes to bed with the chickens, believing that 
only a dude fisherman would be fool enough to slosh around 
in a cold river at all hours of the night. 

As I said in the beginning, it takes a few years of trial 
and error to find out about all these different places, and it 
is only after a man persistently works his way along a 
stream, hole by hole, and year by year, that he finally comes 
to know the reaches where the best water is found and 
where the most trout live. 

So having worked the Platte River upstream and down, 
and having floated dry flies on it, and chunked a wobbling 
spoon in it even when it was high and roily from the spring 
run-off, while lumbermen were driving the winter’s cut of 
railroad ties down the roaring riffles; having fished it in 
spring, summer, and fall from Willow Creek down to Lisco, 
Nebraska—-where we had catfish and Canada geese for 
dinner—I think I know it pretty well. 

I have to confess that I discovered my favorite part of 
the Platte by accident, and I suppose I never would have 
run across it if I hadn't violated one of my rules and started 
fishing downstream one Sunday when the shores of the 
tributary Encampment River in Wyoming were a little over- 











crowded with picnic parties. I fished right on down the En- 
campment until it ran into the Platte, and then I turned to 
the right and fished on up the Platte until I found myself at 
dark no telling how far from taw, and with twenty pounds of 
trout in my creel. I persuaded a rancher to haul me back to 
the town of Encampment, and the way the road ran it took 
two hours. 

Above and below the mouth of the Encampment River the 
Platte winds in and out among barren sagebrush hills and 
rocky bluffs far removed from any recognized highway. To 
reach it, a man has to know what gates to open, and also 
how seriously to regard the no-fishing signs that adorn most 
of the gates. Once having solved that problem it becomes 
evident that there are a great many ranchers who do not mind 
having fishermen on their places, and indeed there are some 
who grant parking and fishing privileges to a man who asks 
permission in the proper spirit. The charge is usually one 
dollar a pole. 

There are also a few ranches that actually cater to fisher- 
men, in a left-handed sort of way. That is, you can get good, 
wholesome ranch fare consisting of tough meat, near-done 
potatoes, all the coffee you can drink, and a mediocre bed 
for about two-fifty a person a day. If that’s too rugged, there 
is a top-grade dude ranch a few miles away where the base 
rate is around fifteen bucks per diem; and for ordinary fisher- 
men, who like their comfort without frills, there is a place 
with log cabins, innerspring mattresses, store-bought milk, 
bread, meat, potatoes, beans, and tapioca pudding which costs 
$5 a day. It’s a half-mile walk to the river, through a wet 
hay meadow swarming with mosquitoes as big as turkeys, 
which you can hit in the clinches because they fight under 
London-prize-ring rules. 

To tell the truth, I heard about this place many times before 

























Loot from the Platte. The 
day is still young, but Owen 
and Chester decide they have 
enough fish for one good meal 


Slippery footing in the shal- 
lows, and for a moment it's a 
question of whether the trout 
is coming out or Chester is 
going in. Chester wins, then 
selects a substantial seat 
for a pause and a cigarette 
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I ever went up to see what it was like. 
I am habitually suspicious of places 
that are highly recommended by a lot 
of people, just as I am wary of secret 
places and streams where you have to 
be vouched for before you can get in. 
I suppose I would have continued to 
slog down the Encampment to my fa- 
vorite fishing water, if I hadn't received 
a letter one Friday saying, “Come on 
up—water perfect for dry flies.” 

I went, and found the river up six 
inches, and so full of floating moss you 
couldn’t have fished it with a trot-line. 
Of course, that was the first rain they’d 
had in ten years, and they never knew 
so much moss to be in the water at 
that time of year, and I should have 
been there yesterday, and all that. But 
the bed was soft, there were cottontails 
to shoot, and a woodchuck or two stand- 
ing sentinel on the high bluffs. So, 
knowing that rivers eventually run 
down and clear up, and that moss soon- 
er or later disappears from the riffles, 
I went back again and again. 


more than good water and plenty 
of fish to make a good fishing place. 
It is the little incidents and the asso- 
ciations that really set up a place and 
make a man want to go back. And, of 
course, when I think of this part of the 
Platte, a lot of incidents come to mind, 
and associations, too, because it hap- 
pens that a couple of cronies of mine 
were along with me on a good many 
trips up there. 

There was the time when Chester 
Newlin, Owen Tytegraff, and I had the 
fishing contest—Chester with worms, 
Owen with a big streamer fly, and I 
with dry flies. We fished one mile of 
stream—and we all of us fished the 
same mile. Chester started at 5 o'clock 
in the morning, I took off at 10 o'clock, 
and Owen worked it from 4 in the aft- 
ernoon until dark. 

The stream was clear and low, in 
perfect condition for flies. But Chester, 
the old fox, rigged up his line with a 9- 
foot leader, tapered to 3X. He put on 
a No. 10 eyed hook, tied directly to the 
leader, and placed two or three buck- 


peg ee knows that it takes 
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Funny picture to go 
with a fishing story, 
isn't it? But that's the 
way things are on the 
Platte. Fill your creel, 
dry your hands, and 
go hunting. It was 
Chester (at right) 
who got this buck 


shot about three 
feet back from 
the hook. He load- 
ed the hook with 
juicy worms, and 
fished them down- 
stream, letting 
out fifty feet or 
more of line. He 
took thirteen trout 
in three hours— 
the biggest one a 
two-pounder. 

In my inning, I used a 9-foot leader, a 
No. 16 Red Variant, and my three- 
ounce rod. I fished upstream over the 
same water, and took nine trout in two 
hours—the largest weighing a little 
more than a pound. 

Owen came to bat with a ten-foot, 
614-ounce rod, loaded with a heavy 
GAC line, six feet of 20-pound syn- 
thetic-gut leader, and that famous Sil- 
verside streamer fly of his—specially 
tied on a long-shanked No. 2 Limerick 
hook, with white polar-bear hair mixed 
with red squirrel hair, peacock harl 
along the back, and heavy silver body. 
With that rig, Owen can easily make a 
cast of ninety feet, but between casts 
he massages his wrist with liniment, 
and carries his arm in a sling. He 
started at 4 o’clock, fished until dark 
without success, and then hit 
it on the nose between dark 
and 9 o'clock, which is legal 
quitting time in Wyoming. In 
five hours he caught eleven 
trout, which was more than I 
caught and less than Chester's 
bag—but Owen’s big one 
weighed 4% pounds. 

Who won? It’s hard to tell. 
If you figure it out on the num- 
ber of fish caught, Chester 
won. If size counts, the honors 
go to Owen. On the other hand, 
if it’s number of fish to the 
hour it looks as though I was 
the winner. Oh, well—nobody 
ever won a fishing contest any- 
way, and judging it on a basis 
of who had the most fun it was 
a dead heat. 

Owen is a great believer in 
that streamer fly of his, and 
no wonder. It’s a sure-enough 
killer for night fishing. Good 
in daytime, too, if the water is 
high and a bit dingy. Some- 
times it is the only thing on the 
river that takes any fish at all 
—and then again when the 
river is extremely clear and 
low, and great hatches of little 
white midges are coming off 
the water, the trout will simply 
ignore that Silversice, or any 








other lure in the box for that matter. 

When the midges are hatching it’s 
hard to persuade a trout to hit any- 
thing, and even a good fisherman 
needn’t feel badly when he stands in 
the water and fails to get a strike while 
hundreds of trout are jumping all 
around him. 

Sometimes when trout are behaving 
like that, they can be persuaded to hit 
a. dry fly. If you'll wait until one jumps, 
and then cast a No. 18 Gray Hackle 
onto the rings left in the water by the 
rising trout, a fish will now and then 
hit the fly. Probably the motion of the 
widening rings imparts some semblance 
of life to the fly, and so fools one of the 
less-sophisticated trout. 

When a man gets tired of fishing in 
that country he can always pick up a 
.22 rifle and find a few Wyoming ground 
squirrels to shoot. Every so often, a fat 
prairie dog with an aldermanic paunch 
stands on top of his burrow and makes 
a neat, businesslike target that sounds 
off with a solid ‘“‘plup”’ when a hollow- 
point bullet connects with the top but- 
ton of his vest. 

Early in the morning, or late in the 
afternoon, there are cottontails in the 
sagebrush, and it is fun to drive along 
the ranch roads and try for these flash- 
ing little balls of cotton with a .22 as 
they rocket through the brush. Owen 
is a good shot; I remember one morn- 
ing he bagged two rabbits, and carried 
them up to the ranch kitchen to have 
them fried for his breakfast. The cook 
saw my camera, so she went upstairs, 
changed her dress, combed her hair, 
and put on her Sunday shoes before 
she came out to take the cottontails in 
at the kitchen door. 

Fishing trips up in that part of the 

(Continued on page 99) 


Suppose they're not hitting? Get your .22, as Owen did 
and collect yourse!f a marmot. Rabbits are plentiful too 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


ROM earliest boyhood days the 

antlers of white-tail deer have had 

for me a curious and never-failing 

fascination. Whenever I heard of 
a fine head of horns, I would go miles 
to see them. I have twice seen the Na- 
tional Collection of Heads and Horns; 
and I personally have a collection of 
some 300 sets of antlers, most of them 
taken on my South Carolina plantation, 
and some of them dating back almost a 
hundred years. 

Not long ago I was showing an es- 
pecially massive set to some visiting 
tourists. 

“This pair,’”’ I said (for I have a rec- 
ord of all these horns), “was taken 
ninety-three years ago.” 

“My!” exclaimed one of the ladies. 
“You surely have hunted a long time!” 

It is a strange thing that while two 
of my sons have killed what might be 
termed Great Heads, I had never, until 
lately, taken one. Irvine shot, at the 
Kinlock Club, a superb and stately stag 
that for years had been called ‘‘Sebas- 
lian.” Middleton, on Rice Hope Planta- 
tion, shot a great buck that was dubbed 
“The Emperor” by the fifty hunters who 
saw him on that memorable day. And, 
While I have killed a great many seven, 
eight, and nine-pointers (about 300 deer 
m all), what the English call a “hart 
royal” had just never come my way. In 
fact, in a lifetime of hunting, I have 
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if etime 


then a Carolinian meets 
the biggest buck of all 


seen only two or three of these regal 
old boys, whose magnificence sets them 
apart from all other bucks. 

It’s often strange how great endings 
follow little beginnings. On Christmas 
Day, 1942, the wife of my Negro fore- 
man, Prince Alston, presented him with 
his first-born son. Because of the gen- 
eral domestic excitement we did not 
hunt on Christmas Day, but early the 
next morning I said to my foreman: 
“Prince, we ought to go in the woods to 
celebrate the boy’s birthday.” 

As he is a man to whom deer hunting 
is wine, women, and song, there was no 
delay about our starting. The day was 
calm, warm, and shimmering with dew. 
We went into the Wambaw Corner, a 
famous drive for bucks; and as I was 
the only stander, I selected a place 
where a good many runs converge. 
Three hundred yards behind me was a 
wide road, but I was careful not to 
stand on that; for old stags have a 
most disconcerting way of running for 
a road, stopping to reconnoiter, and 
then turning back or turning aside. I 
really was a good distance inside the 
drive. 

Deer hunting in the South in mid- 
winter is very unlike the same sport in 
the North. I have tried both. In the 
North, one associates it with bare 
woods, snow, and often bitter cold. 
When I sat down on a pine stump that 





The author and his prize—magnificent antlers from a crafty old stag 


morning, the air was balmy, birds were 
singing, and the dewy bays, myrtles, 
and pines scented the air. It was very 
still—a most important factor in deer 
hunting, at least for me. I depend on 
my ears as much as my eyes; and on a 
very windy day I had just as soon stay 
home. 

Prince took my two hounds, Red and 
Queenie, more than a mile down an old 
lumber road in front of me. He would 
put them in, far back by the river, and 
come out toward me. In such a situa- 
tion it pays the hunter to be alert from 
the moment he takes his stand. He 
should not be off his guard just because 
the drive has not begun. As often as 
not, a wary old buck will hear or scent a 
driver going toward the starting point, 
and will attempt to slip out before the 
real performance begins. I have known 
many a man to lose a chance a few min- 
utes after he had taken his stand, by 
failing to be on guard—even by neglect- 
ing to load his gun—thinking he had 
plenty of time. Depend on a buck to do 
what you don’t expect him to do; while 
you are thinking he will not be along 
for an hour, if at all, he may be on you 
the next minute. 


ELL, here I was, with my gun 
loaded, waiting cautiously, with 
every condition favorable, except per- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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The captain proves an 
admiring spectator as 
the author holds up a 
couple of the bic ones 


Here's the "inspection" party gathering up the 
day's catch. Left to right they are: Stan, the 
captain, Doc, and Al. From the looks of them, all 
was found in very good order indeed at the camp 


Naval officers are just 
like the rest of us when 
quartered in a country 
that provides fishing for 
big ones 24 hours a day 


By 
LT. WILLIAM J. 
THOMPSON 
U.S.N. 


The author can take it! 
Being called everything 
from tenderfoot to ex- 
pert only amused him 































MAGINE, if you can, a lake teeming with speckled trot 
a sun shining on its sparkling surface twenty-four hours 
day and a man with a fishing rod. Once you have set th 
happy picture in your mind it won’t be too difficult 
imagine also the strange symptoms which might well bes: 
the man with the rod were he many miles and several nav 
restrictions removed from the sun, the lake, and the fee 
ing fish. 

Yet, there might be just a little difficulty in believir 
that the sun actually shone day and night; and even I am 
bit doubtful about this solar phenomenon, though I 
to sleep with a noonlike glare lighting up my sleepi 
quarters and awake at midnight for a drink of water wit 
the same sun mocking my efforts to get a few hours’ repos 
Of course, the answer to this unusual state of affairs is sil 
ple, as answers uSually are: I am on duty in Iceland, and 
the spring the sun shines night and day on the rocky si 
face of that island. 

Spring in Iceland also brings the recurrence of an 
malady, marked most strongly by the symptoms of the m 
with the rod, and which any well-versed angler would i: 
mediately diagnose as fishin’ fever. That this disease « 
have overpowering results on the physical and ment 
structure cannot be denied. In my case the itch to hold 
rod in my hand had set my fingers to twitching spasmodi 
cally, and the persistent thought of the tug of an Iceland 
trout on a slender wand filled me with such false courag‘ 
that finally I boldly opened the door of the semicylindri 
hut the captain calls an office and walked in. 

“Captain,” I said, ‘don’t you think it would be advisa 
for me to make an inspection trip 
Freddy One on Saturday?” 

The captain leaned back in his chair, 
and looked at me closely. 

“Just why do you want to go up 
there?” he asked. 

“Well,” I said, “I haven’t seen the job 
since last fall.” 

“You feel that the well-being of the 
camp depends on your visiting it?” |! 
inquired. 

“Oh no,” I said hastily. ‘It’s just that 
something should be done to dispel t 
rumors that keep seeping out of that 
place.” 

‘Have you been talking to Al or I 
tlejohn about fishing?” he shot at 
suddenly. 

“Why, yes, I have,” I said. ‘But 
really ought to do something ab 
those rumors, captain.” 

He looked at me again, placed S 
hands on the desk, and spoke slov 
“Yes, I suppose you're right. 17 
camp does need a thorough inspect 
You'd better get together a detail. A 
by the way, I'll just go along for 
look—if you can get me some tack 

Thus it was that the captain, St 
Fred, Al, and I arrived at Freddy ‘ 
late the following Saturday aftern 
We were greeted by Littlejohn, 
was quick at figuring the “inspect 
out and who had everything ready r 
our trip to the lake. We ate a hur! 
supper, gathered our gear, and lo 
it into the station wagon. 

Most of our tackle was a weird con- 
glomeration of equipment which any 
properly outfitted angler would have 
spurned in disgust. My own stuff hap- 
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pened to be of the best, for I had suspected that I might go 
fishing and had provided myself with a new fly rod, new 
line, automatic reel, wicker creel, and flies. My companions, 
however, had only such gear as can be picked up in a hurry. 

The captain carried an old, battered fly rod with a creaky 
reel. Stan had borrowed a delicate-looking casting rod 
with a slender tip. Al had a heavy salmon rod some op- 
timistic sailor had brought to Reykjavik, and Fred waved 
a twelve-foot length of bamboo pole which might well have 
been a purloined souvenir of a track and field meet. Ac- 
tually, this immature telephone pole had reached the is- 
land rolled in the center of a nine-by-twelve rug. 

With Littlejohn at the wheel and the camp doctor tagging 
along as a spectator, we got under way. It was at this point 
that my companions became abusive. They observed my 
equipment, compared it with their own, and then indulged 
themselves in name calling, during the course of which I 
was labeled everything from a tenderfoot to an expert. 
Added to that, the road was rough, narrow, and tortuous. 
It wound around the mountain, climbed up through a pass, 
plunged into dry stream beds, and then skirted a shallow 
ravine as it descended the slope to the lake. 

We arrived intact, albeit a little pale, and came to a stop 
on the pebbly beach of the lake. There Fred, who had no 
tackle to assemble, was the first to start fishing. He just 
tied a hook to a piece of line and the line to the huge bam- 
boo pole. 

Meanwhile I ran my yellow fly line through the rod guides, 
bent on a six-foot leader, then a No. 8 Royal Coachman 
with a No. 2 spinner. Down the beach a ways I found some 
shallow water where a gentle slope stretched out a few 
yards from shore, then dropped off suddenly to a depth of 
more than ten feet. Here I made a few casts without suc- 
tess. The offshore wind kept killing the back cast and 
making the fly difficult to handle. 

Littlejohn, now relieved of the responsibility of a car full 
of feverish fishermen, offered many unhelpful suggestions 
from shore, while Stan busied himself making ready a boat 
so that he and the captain could row to a spot across the 
lake. Stan, however, is not the fastest man in the world, 
and he took a long time about this business. 

The captain grew impatient waiting for 
Stan to shove off. After all, an inspection’s 
an inspection, and there is no use shilly- 
shallying about getting it over and done 
with. So the captain pulled hip boots over 
his knees, clenched his pipe firmly between 
his teeth, and stepped into the water. 

‘How deep is it here?” he asked. 

“You can wade halfway across,” Little- 
john answered. 

“Good,” the captain said, and stepped for- 
ward. There was only a little splash as he 
disappeared—all but his cap which bobbed 


Trout 


This is a sad situation that most anglers would welcome. These speckled 
beauties were much too big to fit into the average-size wicker creel 





over the spot where his head had followed 
his feet downward. 

The doctor watched the bubbles with a 

professional eye, and, as the captain reap- 
peared, then lost his footing and went under 
again, called out, “Get the bottle, Little- 
john. Looks as though we have a launching 
on our hands.” 
However, the captain finally made the 
beach under his own power. Once there he 
ignored our laughter, climbed into the wob- 
bly white boat and made off with Stan at 
the oars. 

This interlude over with, I turned to fish- 
ing again. Soon there was a lull in the wind 
and the surface became calm. Then the 

(Continued on page 67) 






































































Fred's rod had come rolled up 
in the center of a 9 x 12 rug. 
It looked like a miniature tele- 
phone pole—and proved just 
about that handy for fishing 
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The captain finally managed 
to put the rod together—but 
it took deep concentration 
and a firm grip on the pipe 
stem in order to do the job 
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ERHAPS you too have come to dis- 

believe rumors of marvelous fish- 

ing just over the hill or beyond the 

next river? Yet, if you had been 
buying tamales and chili at the cottage 
of a certain gracious Mexican gentle- 
man on a certain Sunday afternoon, 
you, like me, might have pricked up 
your ears and:‘slowly become convinced 
that this time, just this one time, a tale 
of wonderful fishing was true. 

It so happened that my amigo was be- 
ing visited by a nephew from Ensenada, 
in Baja California, and I chanced to 
overhear conversation Which centered 
around that splendid surf fish, the cor- 
vina. The words the boy used in describ- 
ing the fishing were “mucho” and 
“grande.” And this bit of talk prompted 
a surfing excursion south of the border. 
But, as so often is the case, I must have 
arrived at just the wrong time; the cor- 
vina were plentiful enough but I didn’t 
take a single specimen that would bend 
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in the average skillet. These small cor- 
vina, of course, are among the finest of 
surf food, but there was no excitement 
in catching them. 

On another occasion there came an 
insistent and impelling report of un- 
usual bass fishing from the beach areas 
south of San Francisco. This was some- 
thing more than a rumor, however, be- 
cause it was backed up by photographs 
of surf casters displaying thirty-pound 
striped bass. Again I set out—but the 
best striper taken was only a little bet- 
ter than five pounds, hardly a sufficient 
reward for a lengthy excursion. 

Then, last summer, I stopped beside 
a beach in Santa Monica Bay, which is 
about two miles from my house. There 
I chanced to see something that made a 
certain gent with far-away ideas wise 
up to the possibilities of the old Pacific 
pond right close to home. I saw two 
fishermen attired in swimming trunks 
but neither had a rod! Both were using 
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Most anglers don't :now 
it, but the backstraps 
from these shovelnose 
sharks make good eating 



















throw lines, and here is how they man 
aged. After baiting up a pair of snelled 
hooks, one man would feed out the line 
while the other swam out with the cast. 
Beyond the breakers the sinker would 
be dropped and, somewhat to the side, 
the swimmer would ride in on a wave 

By this method perhaps a dozen or 
fifteen fish were taken. Although the 
majority were sparada perch, at least 
five were corvina and one was a foul 
pound spot-fin croaker. These fish all 
would have represented splendid sport 
on a light surf rod. Nevertheless, the 
hand-line fishermen had sport, and they 
took home enough sweet, white fish fle 
for several meals. 

This unusual surf casting, if that is 
the name for it, had been accomplished 
on a medium tide, with low swells that 
broke relatively close in. Checking the 
tables, I discovered that a much higher 
tide was expected the next morning 
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around 7 o’clock. I had an idea. 
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I phoned Roy Charles and suggested 
that we go fishing. 

“How about a week-end down by San 
Diego?” he asked enthusiastically. 
Very gently I mentioned the local 
beach, describing what I had seen 
the hand-line artists accomplish. Roy 
was still interested but no longer en- 
thusiastic. Maybe he’d come down. I 
told him where I'd be. 

“Oh,” he observed, “right next to the 
hamburger joint.” And he wasn’t kid- 
ding. That was where I'd be. 

So, in the gray morning, I sneaked 
alone to the local beach. How conven- 
ient it was! The ocean was just as big as 
it appeared either in Mexico or Canada. 
Maybe the shore water wasn’t quite so 
clean as I’ve seen it on less frequented 
beaches, but the breakers curled and 
talked just the same, and there were the 
same strings of kelp above the wash, 
while overhead circled the same gulls. 


Take a bag of sand for a 
sinker, mussels for bait, 
then toss your line and 


catch yourself—a shark! 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


I drank deep of the morning air and 
rested my eyes on the watery distances. 
Soon I forgot that constant traffic was 
just behind me on the Speedway, and 
that the city was only over the palis- 
ades. 

Baiting a pair of snelled hooks with 
mussels, I made an easy cast, wonder- 
ing whether men in fatigue uniform 
might not be casting similar baits into 
sleepy lagoons far beyond the horizon. 
I hoped so. But further conjectures 
about the vast Pacific theater of war 
were broken off when I had an easy 
pick up. Doubting whether the feeder 
had taken a bait, I permitted the rod 
to nod gently, and a slight run indi- 
cated that some sluggish fish was doing 
a little more than nibbling, so I struck 
and felt some weight. 

I knew what was coming, and in a 
minute a two-foot shovelnose shark was 
rolled in by a comber and lay on the 
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The cl msy-looking object attached to the line 
sandbag sinker. Made of a tobacco bag 
filled with beach sand, it worked like a charm— 
sparada was hooked on the first cast 


Jules gets down on his 
knee to tussle with a 
pugnacious barred perch 





gleaming sand wagging a horny tail 
and pulsating a winglike head. This 
species is known as the guitar fish, yet 
it hardly inspires one to serenade a fair 
lady. But the California surfer takes 
the shovelnose as a necessary evil and 
usually tosses the offender, dead or 
alive, back into the surf. 

On my next cast I endeavored to go 
beyond the breakers, into the area 
where the hand-line anglers had found 
action the day before. I didn’t quite 
make it but felt satisfied, for it is not 
necessarily the distance of a cast that 
brings in the larger specimens. How- 
ever, within the next quarter hour I got 
only four shovelnose sharks. I had just 
tossed back the last one when I heard 
a voice over my shoulder. The newcom- 
er was a stranger, and he carried fish- 
ing tackle. 

“You're throwing away good meat 
there, man,” he said. 

“You mean that you eat shovel- 
nose sharks?” 

“Yes, and lots of other people 
do, too,” was the reply. “Why, 
the straps off the back are as 
white and flaky as any halibut you 
ever tasted!” 

“Just throw out a bait, any dis- 
tance,”’ I invited heartily, ‘“and 
you'll have a shovelnose.” 

This angler, who went by the 
home of Jules, did not have fancy 
tackle, but what he had was sound 
and practical—a Calcutta rod and 


(Continued on page 69) 


Below: Roy Charles was lukewarm 
toward fishing from his home- 
town beach—until he landed this 
fine catch of fighting corvina 










































This hunting knife was made from 
anold file and other odds and ends. 


Sheath was cut from scrap leather 
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By WALTER E. BURTON 


HEN Art and Dick were not squeezing rivets at — 5° 
the airplane factory, they were either in Art’s — ™ 
basement hobby room talking guns or in Dick's 
attic den talking deer and planning the trips 





they hoped to take when the rush would be over. 
“My trigger finger itches,” Art declared one evening. “But AD 
I guess it’ll be a long time before I get a chance to do s m 
thing about it.” a 
Dick nodded. “The foreman said something today about } “ 
ten-hour shifts. Looks like we'll be riveting wings instead 
of winging deer, for some time to come.” 
“But if we could just do something,” Art said. “Anything 
to carry us over until we can go out with a gun again. | ul 
mean something like a fisherman tying flies. But what can Ar 
a couple of deer hunters do?” = 
Dick leaned back in his chair and stared at the head of th 1 


1 Full-scale drawing serves as guide. Tang-end of file becomes the blade buck Art had shot one memorable afternoon in the mountains 








2 Sawing file after removing temper. Lugs are knocked out to form tang 






3 Forging blade roughly to shape. Back of blade assumes upward curve 
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above McConnelsburg. Art, following Dick’s eyes, smiled. “That 
fellow cost me a lot,” he said. ‘‘Lost most of my gear when I 
fell down the mountainside after shooting him. Remember?” 
Y9 Dick nodded. Then, after a minute or so, he spoke: 

“A fellow at the shop showed me some carving chisels to- 
day, a whole set of them. Made them himself from old files 
and broken twist drills.” 

What’s that got to do with hunting?” 

You lost your hunting knife that time, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, and I never got another.” 

CThere’s our answer. If that guy could make carving chisels 
HE from old files, why can’t we make us a couple of hunting 
knives from some big files or something? I’ve heard of people 
doing it. There’s a welder at the plant who tried it once, and 
if he can do it we can. And it ought to be a lot of fun.” 

“Sounds better than tying flies,’ Art declared. 

“Let’s try asking some questions. I'll look up that welder 
tomorrow—and the fellow who made the carving chisels ought 
to know a lot about working and tempering steel. Suppose we 
ivets at | Sather information for a few days, then add up our informa- 
n Art’s § tion and set to work.” 

. Dick’s For the next week Art and Dick put in every spare hour at 
their research and at getting together some old files, pieces 


1e trips 

of sole leather, and other odds and ends. Then they set to work 
g. “But and at the end of another week they were the justly proud 
Suen owners of as fine a pair of hunting knives as ever dangled from 


a belt—knives they had fashioned with their own hands and a 
few everyday tools. 
“I’ve seldom had so much fun in my life,’’ Art declared, as 
he polished a fingerprint smear from his gleaming blade. 
Dick was testing his blade on a piece of pine. “Look at ’er 
cut! Wait till the other fellows hear about this. You know, 
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instead 
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igain. I 

can | Art, sportsmen could use the same methods for making all 
kinds of edged tools—fishing knives, gunstock tools, and even 

d of the | Pocketknives.” 


yuntains If you happen to be one of those “other fellows,” you will 











6 The blade is then polished with an abrasive cloth until its steel is bright 
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Make a Hunting knife | 
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The knob, in this case made of plastic, is held in position by a bolt 


want to know the steps Art and Dick followed in making 
handsome and efficient hunting knives from scrap materials. 
The steps are not particularly difficult if reasonable patience 
and care are exercised. 

The knife shown in the photographs was fashioned from a 
worn-out, 12-inch flat file. Any similar piece of steel that can 
be hardened so it will hold a keen edge will do—a length of 
flat automobile spring, an old carpenter's chisel, a large plane 
bit, and so on. The piece should be 5/32 to 3/16 inch thick, 
about 114 inches wide, and 10 inches long, for a knife like 
that shown. This will provide for a 5'4,-inch blade, a good 
working size. 

Before you can saw or otherwise work the steel, it must be 
annealed to soften it. To do this, heat it in a bed of coals, 
over a gas flame, or with a blowtorch until it is a bright red 
in ordinary light. If you use a blowtorch, place some fire 
bricks or pieces of asbestos shingles so that they form a sort 
of pocket in which the steel will rest. This permits evener 

(Continued on page 58) 


8 Washers of leather, plastic, and decorative metal make up the handle 





Finis 7 Shaping rectangular slot in hilt. This hilt was made of alloy metal 99 Shaping handle with rasp. Abrasive cloth is later used to smooth it 
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OR thirty-five years, Hobart V. 
Roberts has taken his vacations in 





the dark of the moon. Each winter 
he consults an almanac, selecting 
the most appropriate time for his sum- 
mer visit to the Adirondack Mountains 
in New York, a wilderness area rich in 
game. There, along the wild shores of 
a lonely lake, he stalks wildlife after 
dark. His gun is a camera and his am- 
munition film and flash powder. The 
trophies he has brought back from his 
expeditions are rated among the very 
finest ever taken, have won him many 
prizes, and have made him interna- 
tionally famous. 
It was in 1907 that Roberts—head of 
a large department store in Utica, N. Y. 
made his first night picture in the 
wilds. In those early days he employed 
an ordinary roll-film camera set on a 
tripod in the bow of a flat-bottom boat. 
He'd set out with his guide after dark- 
ness had fallen, and swing the beam of 
a small bicycle lamp along the shores of the lake until he 
picked up twin red coals—the eyes of a feeding deer. Then 
he’d paddle slowly toward the animal, which stood motionless, 
blinded by the light, until he was close enough for a flash 
picture. When the flash boomed the animal would shoot out 
of the water like a rocket and bullet away into the underbrush. 
His early technique of a silent approach—just the click of 
a paddle against a gunwale may send a deer flying—Roberts 
still uses today, but his photographic equipment is much bet- 
ter. Modern cameras have replaced the older one, but stalking 
remains a job calling for infinite patience and stealth. 
Roberts has concentrated on deer photography, but he has 
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GREATEST AMATEUR PHOTOG- 
WHOSE PICTURES OF ANIMALS 
HAVE WON WIDE CRITICAL ACCLAIM 


OF OUR 


also made many night pictures of smaller animals: p¢ 
pines on logs, washing their faces like kittens, rac: 
reared up on their hind legs, as well as mink, foxes, 
birds. Some of these pictures were taken with a sp 
moistureproof camera which is set out for days at a time ' 
baited strings attached to the shutter and flash mechani 

It’s usually 1 o’clock in the morning before Roberts 
back to camp. Even so, he begins changing his plate ho! 
and developing his negatives. Seeing what he has bagg 
the biggest thrill of all. For while his night pictures 
brought him a peck of medals, they have also brought 
is more important—a bushel of fun! 





OBART V. ROBERTS, whose story is 

told on the opposite page, places his 
famous picture, ‘‘In the Stillness of the 
Night,”’ in a viewing stage. For a closer 
look at this classic photograph, as well 
as many other examples of Roberts’s 
genius with film, see the following pages 
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Even Roberts, with all his patience, rarely gets a picture of such breath- 
taking beauty as the one above, his famous "A Leap in the Dark’ 


But deer aren't always graceful. The doe 
at the left moved, all right—straight up 
in the air. Roberts takes pictures like 
these with two closely timed photo flashes 








THIS DRAMATIC PICTURE OF A 
STARTLED BUCK HAS BROUGHT 
FAME TO HOBART V. ROBERTS 
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This 


the famous "In the 
Stillness of the Night,” a 
study of a buck disturbed 


at his feeding and standing | 
Poised for instant flight 
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An acrobat would call 
this one “Hand Stand." 
Next instant the deer 
was gone in the forest 





All photographs © Hobart V, Roberts 





These appealing bear cubs took their own picture by remote contro 
when they disturbed a cord attached to the camera's shutter r 


Below: A doe at the beginning of her leap. Roberts's hand lantern 
hypnotizes deer as he approaches, but the flash gets instant action 
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Long experience in timing enables Roberts to get pictures like this, a shot of a loon at the instant of its take-off from an Adirondack lake 


A sudden glare, a splash, and another deer is off, clearing an obstacle cleanly. Before the water subsides he'll be far away 








Even a sure-footed doe can leap the wrong way once in a while. Here is one mired in a bog, into which she had fallen when a flash boomed th. 
night before. Roberts returned at daylight with two assistants, and they hauled the doe into their boat, took her to shore, and set her fre: 





You can't sneak up on a raccoon at night! But Roberts's “baited” cam- Roberts spotted a dam under construction on a mountain stream, so he 
era—which worked with the bear cubs—caught three coons here went out after dark and photographed two beavers on the night shift 


The little fellow, who hasn't been around very long, seems to be asking, “Hey, what do you do now?" He'll learn quickly—or be left behind! 


A+ 





The startled leap of a deer, caught in midair, illustrates the odds against a hunter who has missed his first shot at a buck 


It's over the hill (a beaver lodge) for a mighty scared animal, and Roberts adds another picture to his great collection 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
THE HOOFS OF HORROR ote wie any 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK, Columbia, S. C. 
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Guess We'Lt HAVE 
TO CALL IT A DAY. 
-HOW ABOUT 
BIVOUACKING IN 
THAT MEADOW ? 
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Shoulder-deep in pussy 
willows, Dick holds up < 
an average-size crappie in bs 
taken on a streamer fly. he 
Nothing smaller was kept 2 
by the two fly fishermen %,, 





N THE bank of an Ohio creek 

a clump of pussy willows was 

breaking into bud. The thick- 

ets all around were drab and 

cold-looking, but the creek that flowed 

silently beyond the willows sparkled in 

the morning sunlight and wove a greet- 

ing for us as it circled down from a 

large pool to follow its twisting course 
through the hills. 

It was early in the spring, and to my 
fishing partner, Dick, and me, the pussy 
willows were not only harbingers of 
warmer days to come but were also a 
sure sign of good crappie fishing. It 
had been some four or five years since 
we had learned the significance of the 
pussy-willow buds, and once we discov- 
ered the secret we wondered how we 
ever could have overlooked it. For it 
was simplicity itself: when the willows 
bud, the crappies bite. 

Now we have not always had crap- 
pies in our local waters, and before they 
were introduced we were hard put to 
find spring game fish. There were only 
occasional smallmouth or bigmouth 


bass, which, warmed up sufficiently un- 
der the tempering of exceptionally for- 
ward weather, would rise to a worm- 
baited hook—or a venturesome bluegill 
that might possibly show a bit of feed- 
ing interest. And, every now and then, 
a rock bass might be found under a sub- 





By BEN C. 
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merged cluster of roots and 
shadowing logs. 

But with the arrival of the 
crappie we found that we had a 
real game fish in our midst, and 
we looked forward to the com- 
ing of fishing weather with even 
more than our old-time zest. The 
real opening of our crappie sea- 
son, of course, varies every year, 
for the willows do not always 
bud at the same time each 
spring. Often we find that we 
can go fly fishing for crappies as 
early as mid-March. In other 
years winter will be late depart- 
ing and there will be no buds 
or fishing—until well into April. 
Generally speaking, however, we 
can start readying our tackle 
and choosing our flies around the final 
week of March. 

It will perhaps be surprising for some 
anglers to learn that fly fishing for this 
game little fellow yields many more 
large fish in the early spring than in the 
warm weather of summer. And, by the 
way, the crappie is not always so little. 
We take them from eight to eighteen 
inches, and it is not so very exceptional 
for a fisherman to creel one that is 
around twenty-one inches. 

However, to get back to the little 
stream where the willows were starting 
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Favorite haunt of the crappies is a spot like this where sunken brush and logs lie on 
the bottom and shelter the fish that are working their way up toward the headwaters 
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Casting for the last crappie as evening 
shadows begin to close over the pond— 
and the chill of early spring sets in 


to bud: At the head of the pool where 
Dick and I intended to start our cast- 
ing, there was one of those water bar- 
riers that every veteran crappie fish- 
erman seeks when he starts out for 
that black-spotted fighter. An old water 
mill had once, long ago, ground out its 
gristy song to the surrounding beech 
and oak woods. The mill had crumbled 
away but there still remained the 
dressed-stone bastions that had formed 
the flume where an iron-saucered water- 
wheel turned in the force of the stream. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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FISHING SEASONS FOR 1942 


























































































































































































Here’ listi F th i dat t by the stat 
d i d d f ilable official lati 
ana provinces, conaense rom avaiiabpie official regu ations 
ALASKA KANSAS NEW MEXICOT WISCONSIN | 
Game fish \ pen* r Kentucky and Trout, Salmon May 15-N 15* Lake trout Ap! >-Sept 
“Spotted bass; C ranete May 27-Apr. 19 Other fish Apr 1-Apr. 15* Trout | May 15-Sept 
Yellow percu July 1-May 31 &June 1-Nov. 30* Black bass I jur e 20-Jar 
ALABAMA Otiier thou Always open Sturgeon, some waters | Sept 5-Oct 
Game fish Apr. 16-Mar. 15 Muskellunge }May 25-Jat 
- _ a ———I NEW YORK Other fish }May 15-Jar 
Otsego whitefish Jan 1-Oct l 
ARIZONA KENTUCKY J 1-A 0 Lake trout; Landlocked _ —_— 
Trout May 30-Sept. 30* —_ une Apr. 3 and Chinook salmon; 
Other fish Always open — — OQuananiche; Whitefish |Apr. 1-Sept. 10° WYOMING 
—— Trout Apr 3-Aug. 31* Game fish jApr 1-Oct 
LOUISIANA like-perch; Pickerel; 
ARKANSAS Game fish Always open Great Northern pike May 1-Mar , = ————— 
Trout May 1-Oct. 31 . Black, Oswego bass July 1-Nov. 30* 
Black Bass May 16-Mar. 15 — pene: July 1-Dee. IT ALBERTA 
Other fish Always open MAINE Short-nosed sturgeon July 1-Apr 30 Lake trout |May 16-Sept 
—— Varying seasons;] Other fish Always open Whitefish jJune 1-Oct 
consult local au-j_W____ — = _ Other fish |May 16-Mar 
CALIFORNIA thorities | 
Trout May 1-Oct. 31* NORTH CAROLINA | 
& Nov. 1-Feb. 29* Trout — Apr. 15-Aug. 31 
— B08 cat ee oO" MARYLAND Gther tun May 20-ADr. S"1 BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Black Bass, Calico Bass paises Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudg — ————_ } ——— Salmon Always ope 
Crappie, Sunfish, Sac- eon, Catfish Feb. 1-Nov. 30 [NORTH DAKOTA — 
ramento Perch May 29-Oct. 31*| Shad. Hickory shad, 7 ; Trout ; Landlocked salmon|May 2-Sept. 30 Tidal waters | Always opel 
Grunion July 1-Mar l Herring Mar 15-June 20 Sass; Crappie; Sunfish |June 16-Oct $1 Nontidal waters Mar ; 
Other fish Always open joi 7 ee Apr. 15-July 15°] Northern pike; Perch May 16-Oct. 31 Black bass jJuly 2 Mat 
Striped bass (rock) 
> Susquehanna salmon June 1-Nov. 30 —_________—_ — - - 
COLORADO Black bass \bove tidewater:Igon19 
| Trout, Grayling, July 1-Nov. 30 Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 — gy ney 
Whitefish May 25-Oct. 31° . - a ag 1 Black, Spotted bass June 1-Apr. 30* nay in oy coe \ Sept 
s pr. 10-Ox 1* ug ar. o ) 8 Always opet : ac : Dr. = 2 -me 
Other fish Apr 10-Oct Other fish july 1-Nov. 30 Other fish Alwa I Salmon jay 24-Sept 
ces Striped bass | Always ope 
|CONNECTICUT mart . ; OKLAHOMAt 
Alewife | Mar 1-May 31 [MASSACHUSETTS Game fish May 16-Mar. 31* ——— 
Lamprey eel Mar l-June 14 Trout . Se EEE 
Lake trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 Black bass july 1-Feb. 15 }@REGON NOVA SCOTIA _ 
Pickerel, Wall-eyed pike, Other fish Apr. 15-Feb. 15* Speckled trout ; Grey 
Yellow and White perch | Localized regula trout ; Landlocked ; 
Calico bass, Crappie Apr. } Feb 9 — Lions : , . a = ne 16-Sept 
sro on pr. 1 ' 4 -horities Salmon |} Al 16-0 
oy — +. 0 — 15 MICHIGAN \ 7 ‘ Rainbow trout July 1-Oct 
Black bas July 1-Oct ! ge — ‘au a — | Always oo 
a 455 wul ‘ sons; consult t 
Striped bass, inland wa- . need Teeny ‘“"TPENNSYLVANIA 
ters, Bullhead Always ope rout Apr. 15-July 31° Te | - 
— — wees Lake or Salmon trout July 1-Se] 
| | Black bass; Pike-perch; ONTARIO 
| DELAWARE MINNESOTA J, Pickerel; Muskellunge |July —1-N¢ O*] Speckled trout; Browr 
Shad, Herring, Sturgeon |Mar. 1-June 10* Varying local sea Other fish Always open* Aurora trout | May 1-Aug 
Trout \pr \ug ee au Rainbow trout iMay 1-Sept 
Bas June 25-Fel l orities Yell ) re \ ) 
Pike, Pickerel lune Ke >= RHODE ISLAND Pike re May 13. Mat 
Channel bass (rock) Ni 1-Ap 0 Prout Apr. 15-July 15 Maskinonge, Black bass |Jul 1-Oct 
Other fish Always open [MISSISSIPPI Black bass ; Pickerel June 20-Feb. 20] Sturgeon July 1-May 
Game fish May 1-Feb. 28 Other fish Always oper Lake trout |N 16-Oct 
DISTRICT of COLUMBIA aire ees i : . a 
Black bass, Crappie May 30-Mar. 31 I[missouRt rn | = _cemanaaes Al | 
~ Se aeetl ‘ rame sh Always open* 
Other fish Always open Trout Managed waters 1 PRINCE EDWARD 
Mar 1-Oct, 31 Snite es academies a ISLAND | 
Other waters: SOUTH DAKOTAt Salmon Mi 4-Oct 
Pe bees May 20-Mar 14* May 2%-Dee. 31 Trout May 1-Sept. 30 Speckled trout hee. 15 Set 
Ou , fist \ ) Channel catfish Mar. 15-May 31 Black bass June 15-Feb. 28 Rainbow trout su i-wv 
— awe See & July 15-Dee. 31 Other fish May 1-Fe s 
- Crappie; White perch; —e_8 
eroreia White and Yellow bass; c gaa = iia eee 
3 Jack salmon, Pickerel |May 29-Dec. 31 [TENNESSEE 
Trout Apr. 1-Nov. 14 Black bass, rock bass June 15-Dee. 31 Trout Mar 1-Oct 1* MANITOBA 
Other fish June 1-Apr. 14 Other fish Mar. 15-Dee. 31 Black bass; Wall-eyed — epetkiod trout Ar oO 
ihe ae SE ao _ a pike: Sauger; Muskel oa | 6 
aon lunge; White and Black , ‘ia : 
IDAHO MONTANA crappie; Rock bass; 
Trout, Whitefish May N 15*] Game fish May 23-Nov, 15* Warmouth bass; White nine 
Largemouth bass July 1-Apr. 30* and Yellow bass May 30-Mar. 31 
Steelhead Always open where —_ Other fish Always open QUEBEC | 
other fishing is i Atlantic salmon May 1-Aug 
always open “ry Nien alias Landlocked Atlantic an 
| Elsewhere R = , ess. Bull TEXAS Sebago salmon; Ouna 
Jan l-July 31* ome 1 She fi ogg ‘a Black bass; Crappie or|May 1-Feb. 29* niche; Brown trout 
Other fish Always open W all. a. “4 ae ne co White perch Speckled and Sea trout :| 
a eye Northern, Other fish Always oper Quebec Red trout; Grey} 
_ — and Sauger pike Apr 1-Nov, 30 | 
Other fish Always open —_—————___—— trout May 1-Se 
ILLINOIS UTAH Wall eyed pike j Ma 6-N 
Trout, except Lake trout|Apr. 15-Ar ! _ ww , Sturgeon jJune  1-At 
» tro egulations hadi Rainbow trout June 16-S¢ 
Lake trout Always open NEVADA not been set at . } . 
Wall-eyed pike, Pickerel|May 1-Feb. 29 vé a — M been ¢ a Black bass, muskellonge [June 16-O 
A ce ay tl May 1s-May 31%] Game fish Ap -Oct. 1 time of going tof Northern pike Varying 
Other fish Always open — —$———$——_ staeaes ry fist : ily :. = al 
a - — litefish dec Ni 
; NEW HAMPSHIREt mel | Siwaye 
INDIANAT Shad, Whitefish Jan. 1-Aug. 31 [VERMONT fe aa 
Trout May 1-Aug 1 Lake trout Jan 1-Aug. 31 Golden trout, Lake trout | 
Channel catfish, Carp Lake trout Fly fishing: Reandiocked 6 simon ‘IMay 1-Aus 1* | 
Gar, Dogfish, Sucker Sept. 1-Sept. 30 Pike-perch Pickerel May 1-Mar. 14 [SASKATCHEWAN 
Catfish Always open Salmon Apr. 15-Aug. 31 Smelt , June 1-Mar ] Loch Leven, Brown, and} 
Other fish June 16-Apr. 30 | Salmon Fly fishing: | Muskalonge June 15-Apr. 14 Brook trout }M S 
— -_ : Sept. 1-Sept. 30 Black bass July 1-Nov. 30 Rainbow trout oO 
\t olus trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 Lake trout Ma &-Sent 
1OWAT —_—— Brown, Rainbow uM ie a —_—_—— —— Pickerel, Pike, Perct | 
Trout May 1-Sept. 30 rou ay ug. ot Goldeye Ma 6-M 
Catfish Inland streame Rainbow trout Fly fishing in VIRGINIA Black bass j \ 
May 1-May 30 some waters: BOGSONS CATT ; OU 
All inland waters Sept. 1-Sept. 30 sult loc al authort- 
July 1-Nov, 30 | Muscallonge; White tles 
Northern. Wall-eyed perch; Pike-perch June 1-Oct. 31 | eas | 
oer and meme pike: Pickerel June 1-Jan. 15* NEWFOUN™LAND | 
Yellow perch; Striped Horned pout June 1-Oct. 31 [WASHINGTON Native trout |Jan. 15-Aug 
Yellow, and Silver bass |May 15-Nov 0 Black bass July 1-Oct s1* Regulations had Salmon, Sea trout jay lo-Ser 
Largemouth and Small Yellow perch Always open not been set at Rain. ow trout June 1-Se 
mouth black bass; Crap oa — time of ing to 
pie; Calico, Warmouth press _—<———————_|—_————— 
and Rock bass; Sunfish : NEW JERSEY a ae 
Bluegill June 15-Nov. 30 Trout; Landlocked Apr. 15-July 15° YUKON 
Rock sturgeon, Paddlefish salmon &Sept. 1-Sept.30* West VIRGINIA Greyling | Fe 1-N 
Sand sturgeon Aug 1-Nov. 30 Pike; Pickerel; Pike- May 20-Nov. 30°] Trout May 1-J 18 Speckled trout Al 1-0 
Other fish Always oper perch & Jan. 1-Jan. 30° Black bass: Perch (other Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike,| 
Special seasons in Mis Striped bass (rock) June 1-Feb, 28 than White or Pickerel)|June 26-N 0 Mullet, Maskinonge |May 16-Aj 
sissippi and Missouri slack Oswego bass; Cal Muskalonge, Wall-eyed Lake trout, Whitefish, | 
Rivers and inland wa ico bass; Crappie; Rock A pike June 26-Apr. 30 Salmon trout i De 1-Ser 
ters of Lee County bass; White bass June 15-Nov. 30* Other fish Always open Tullibee 1 De 16-Oct : 




































*Local exceptions tChanges are possible; consult authorities © OUTDOOR LIFE; reproduction strictly forbidden 
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This year, the new Evinrude you might like to have owned 
is headed for far places, grim tasks. This is the year to gladly 
“make the most of what we have” . , . to enjoy it thankfully, 
and conserve it carefully. 


Probably your recreation trips will be briefer, closer-to-home. 
So to make the most of every carefree hour, it’s important 
to get your equipment in top-notch shape, and to have the old 
motor checked, serviced and tuned to sweet-running perfection. 


This is a job for experts, so call on your Evinrude dealer! 
Give him ample time . . . he is busy and short-handed, and 
he wants your motor to be right before he turns it back to 
you. For “more fun fishing” ... and to make your motor 
last longer .. . call on your Evinrude dealer now! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


* ONLY FIGHTING DOLLARS COUNT ... BUY MORE BONDS 


-Nov 
-Oct I 
-Apr 4 
-Sept. 14 
14 


“== Call on Your Evinrude Dealer Now! — 
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Fishing Vacation, Via Truck 





ANT to go fishing this summer 
and not use your car, a train, 
or a bus? Well, here are a few 
suggestions. I don’t say they 
will work for all, but they probably will 
solve a big problem for many an angler 
who has time for a vacation but no way 
of getting to those rather distant spots 
where he knows the fishing’s good. 

First of all, I firmly believe a vacation 
this year is a real must for those who 
have been doing hard, conscientious 
war work. And there is nothing like 
fishing to take your mind off work, keep 
you out in the open, and send you back 
to your job feeling fit, ready for anothe1 
year of even harder effort. 

For several years three of us—Gus, 
who lives in a medium-size city in 
central Kansas, Tom, who lives in a 
large city in eastern Colorado, and I, 
who live on a cattle ranch 12 mi. out of 
Tombstone, Arizona, have fished the 
Frying Pan River together, on the 
Western Slope of Colorado. 

But, this year things are different 
Even if we had enough gasoline (which 
we haven't) we don't feel we should use 
our tires for a fishing trip. Nor do we 
feel we should use the overcrowded, 
overburdened trains or bus lines, not 
only for patriotic reasons but because 
of the added expense. Therefore our 
plans for meeting this year had just been 
hanging in the air, until three weeks ago 
when I received a letter from Gus. 

“Dear Fred,” he wrote, “I think I've 
found a way to reach the Frying Pan 
this August for two weeks of fishing. 
A friend of mine here in the wholesale 
meat and vegetable business runs a truck 
once a week during the summer months 
to Grand Junction, Colorado, and back. 
He has promised to give mea ride. From 
Grand Junction I can easily get a lift to 
Glenwood Springs, where John [who 
runs the resort where we always stay] 
can meet me and then take me up the 
river. 

“T've sent this information on to Tom; 
maybe he can find some transportation 
like this from where he lives. You had 
better get busy down your way and see 
what you can tie into and earmark. 
Maybe we can fish together after all. I’m 
tying more of those Adams flies when- 
ever I get a spare evening. Meet you on 
the Pan. Sincerely, Gus.” 

It wasn’t long before I heard from 
Tom, who said he had located a traveling 
salesman who, every two weeks, made a 
round trip to Glenwood Springs and 
back, and that he had promised Tom a 
ride. 


HAT spurred me into action. Investi- 

gating prospects around Tombstone, 
I ran into an old cowpuncher friend who 
now runs a packing-house truck through 
Tombstone to El Paso, Texas, once a 
week. He has a friend in El Paso who 
regularly makes a round trip from there 
to Trinidad, Colorado, where I can meet 
Gus and finish the trip with him. Timing 
will have to be worked out, especial- 
ly for me, because I have to be cross- 
hauled a lot and it’s 1,200 mi. from my 
home to the Frying Pan, via the round- 
about route. 

I thought this might be a good idea to 
pass along to other fishermen, so I wrote 
my brother-in-law in Philadelphia, Penn- 


Here’s a brand-new way to take that an- 
nual trip without using up gas, wearing out 
tires, or riding crowded trains and buses 


| ran into an old cowpuncher 
friend who now drives a truck 
to El Paso, Texas, once a week 





sylvania, telling him what Gus, Tom, 
and I had cooked up. Yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from my sister, asking me 
what I was putting into her husband's 
head, for he has been acting preoccupied 
and going to queer places. For instance, 
if there is anything my brother-in-law 
hates to do it is go marketing. But, last 
Saturday, my sister said, instead of go- 
ing down to his office early he ac- 
companied her to the big public market. 
And it seems he there located a farmer 
who lives right near a stream, 30 mi. 
away, one that my brother-in-law loves 
to fish. 

Well, that farmer not only promised to 
take him out to the stream on a Satur- 
day afternoon, and bring him back very 
early on Monday, but also offered to 
board him over the week-end! Sis said 
her husband spent all last Sunday tying 
flies. 

Of course, I can’t say for sure yet that 
Gus, Tom, and I will fish together this 
summer, but we have made a start. And, 
it’s possible, if you look around in your 
locality, you may find someone in some 
branch of the trucking business who 
would be going in the general direction 
you want to fish and would give you a 
ride. Or maybe you know a traveling 
salesman; perhaps there is one in the 
company you work for whe could help 
you out. It might pay to keep your eyes 
and ears open. 

And don’t overlook any R.F.D. mail- 
men. Often one’s route will run along a 
river, or take you near one. Twenty- 
eight years ago in Wyoming a mailman 





often gave me a lift, saving me many 
miles of walking. 

This carrier made the trip out fro: 
Cody to the ranch three times a we: 


in an ancient Model T, weather pe! 
mitting, roads permitting, and the Mode! 
T permitting. There were some excellent 
pools 5 mi. down the road with big fis! 
in them. I had often ridden there on 
horse, but in that way I missed a lot 
fine water between the ranch and th: 
pools. And when flies are bad it is: 
kind to keep a horse tied for long while 
you fish. Once mine became so fretful 
he unloosened the tie rope and walk« 
home. So did I. 

Yes, I tried fishing from the horse and 
met with fair success until 
windy day my fly, instead of comil 
forward after my back cast, went und 
the horse’s tail. At once the beast 
clamped his tail down at that end, a! 
his head at the other end, which sent 
his middle up, and me with it. I soared 
high, wide, and handsome into t 
middle of a deep pool of ice water. Aft 
that, I depended on my feet or the ma 
man’s old Model T, and managed to g 
in some fishing. 


HIS year I don’t think you will ha 

much success just plain hitch-hikin 
there are too few cars on the road, a 
fewer going any great distances. But it 
might be possible to get a ride in some 
of the long-distance trucks, especially if 
you make arrangements in advance 
Anyway, it’s worth a trial. So, good luck 
and good fishing.—Frederick Gerken 
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rive you the heave. 


cameL: But, Sahib, I've got a 
icket! T— 


coNnbDucrTor: Now lissen, Cam- 
el. Rules is rules. An’ regula- 
tions is regulations. An’ the 
rules an’ regulations o’ this 
railroad positively say you go 
in the Cattle Car! 


“Not on this railroad, 
y’ d ont I” 











OC 
XQ J 
l 4 
© , 
e CT : 
conpucror: Now dagbustit, NS A 
Camel, I will have to throw Vy f 
ou outa here. I will have to : 


iL 


camet: But, Master! My mission is here! I'm 
the Paul Jones Camel, the living symbol 
and chief prophet of the dryness in dry Paul 
Jones whiskey! And I’m here to explain how 
this wondrous quality of dryness...this lack 
of sweetness in Paul Jones, permits all of its 
flavor to come through! Lets you enjoy the 
full richness and mellowness of a truly mag- 
nificent whiskey! A— 
















CONDUCTOR: Now lissen, Camel! We not only 
got rules against animals on this railroad. 
We got also rules against peddlers. An’ that 
means peddlers of highfalutin’ fine, dry ex- ¢ 
pensive whiskies, too! An— 


camet: But Paul Jones is not expensive, Sahib! In fact, 
it is so moderately priced that wise men find it a truly 
great buy. 


conbucror: A dry whiskey, Camel! And not expen- 
sive? Well now, dagbustit! There's interpretations of 
rules and there’s interpretations. An’ dagbustit, you 
ain’t no cattle, Camel! Take a berth. Take a lower 
berth. An’ wait’ll I tell the boys 
in Minneapolis about this won- 
derful dry Paul Jones. 


The very best buy 
ts the whishey thats dry 


1 blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc ., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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Make Your Plugs Produce 


T WAS twilight and the fishermen were 
straggling in from the lake. Two boats 
arrived at the dock simultaneously and 
unloaded their catches. One fellow had 

a mixed bag of seven good-size pickerel 
and bass, the other had a few sorry little 
perch and bluegills. 

The fellow with the small fish looked 
somewhat enviously at the string held 
by the other. Shaking his head dolefully 
he said, “Guess I'd better quit fishing. 
I've bought all the different plugs and 
baits on the market. I've got the best 
possible rods, reels, and other equipment. 
But I’ve never yet made a good catch. 
Once in a while I get a couple of decent 
fish but my usual luck is this.” He 
pointed disgustedly at his 
small panfish. “Got ’em on 
worms,” he announced apolo- 
getically, “Say, what did 
you get yours with?” 

“A Super Surface Slasher.” 

“What? Why, I used that 
same plug for hours and 
never got a strike.” 


There you have it, the 
situation most common in 
angling. One fellow makes 


a good catch while another 
gets nothing, and both have 
used the same lure. 

Just what is the answer? 

Some claim it is all luck. 
You have either good or bad 
luck, and that ends it. Well, 
there is, of course, a certain 
percentage of chance in- 
volved. For one thing, not 
all fish feed at the same 
time, and often a fish not 
feeding when you happen by 
will start feeding five min- 
utes later. Also, a fish mignt 
be chasing a minnow when 
your plug passes by him. He 
is so interested in the min- 
now that he ignores your offering. A 
few minutes before or later that same 
fish might have gone for your lure in- 
stead of the minnow. You are lucky 
when your bait is seen by the fish at 
the psychological moment. 

But luck is oniy a partial answer. An 
angler with the best of luck and with 
nothing else to back it up, would be 
hopelessly outclassed by one possessing 
a keen knowledge of fish and the han- 
dling of lures. 

To prove this point, let us imagine we 
had been fishing with the two fellows 
mentioned. If we were observant, we 
would have noted that the man who 
failed fished mechanically. He wasn't 
particular about his casts, never making 
it a point to reach exactly the particular- 
ly’ tough but likely places. And he al- 
ways reeled in steadily, using the same 


rate of speed no matter what plug he 
happened to be using. 

The fellow with the big string, on the 
other hand, operated quite differently. 
He carefully searched out all pockets 
and other likely spots and took particular 
care that he hit each one on the nose, 
never leaving until all possibilities had 
been exhausted. Not only this but he 
handled his lures with imagination and 
feeling. He brought out their fullest 
capabilities by changes in speed and 
manipulation. He used each plug dif- 
ferently, and in his hands they became 
almost living things, not mere painted 
pieces of wood. 

Further observation of these two fish- 





Bergman used a little imagination in playing his lure—and got a strike 


ermen would have readily disclosed an- 
other fact: The successful angler always 


concentrated on _ selected areas and 
passed hurriedly over the others. The 
unsuccessful man fished all the water 


he came to. He often spent hours fishing 
where there were no fish to be caught. 
This alone greatly cut down his chances 
of getting strikes, and, obviously, luck 
had nothing to do with his choice. It 
was lack of fundamental fishing knowl- 
edge. He thought the entire game con- 
sisted of being able to cast and having 
the necessary lures. He would have been 
better off with a cane pole, a single lure, 
and a little fishing sense. 

Let us now take a look at the success- 
ful plug for the day, the imaginary one 
I called the “Super Surface Slasher.” 
Here was a plug which was practically 
useless when retrieved steadily by the 


reel. In order to be effective it had tot 
jerked, the jerks being decided, thoug 
short. And the jerks had to be followe: 
by pauses, the reel taking up the slack 
during each pause. Nor would this plu; 
perform creditably if unduly encun 
bered. A wire trace would ruin tl 
action, and so would a line which wa 
too heavy. The successful angier tied 
his plug directly to a 12-lb.-test line, 
using a knot suitable for the purpos 
The other fisherman used an 18-ib.-test 
line and a six-in. wire trace with all the 
trimmings. One plug responded to the 
slightest impulse of the rod, the othe: 
was sluggish and dead. So, you see, a 
comparison of these two anglers reveals 
that although to the eye they 
were similarly equipped, the 


advantage was all on one 
side. Luck had really noth- 
ing to do with the day’s re- 
sults. Knowledge and skill 
were the factors which 
brought success. 

Now let us visit another 


lake. Fishing has been very 
poor, in fact for two weeks 
only one fellow has caught 
anything. He has never re- 
turned empty-handed and 
has occasionally brought 
very sizable strings. 

At first this angler was 
using something different 
than the others—a sinking 
weedless lure. But when the 
others got wise and used 
the same lure, it didn’t 
change matters. Naturally 
his success was credited e! 
tirely to luck, but that wasn't 
the answer. What he had 
done was first try all his 
favorite lures and fish them 


in the usual manner. Whe! 
he did not have any luck 
he came to the decision that the fish 


were lying close to bottom, perhaps 
the weeds. 

He had never liked, or used to any 
extent, the weedless sinking lure, ! 
as everything else had failed, he put 
on. Then he used his imagination > 
figured that the fish were sluggish and 
not much interested in food of any ki 
Therefore he felt he must do something 
to excite them. 

Instead of casting out and reeling 
at the completion of each cast, he 
the lure sink to the bottom. After 
sounded, he reeled it fast for a foot 
two, and then let it sink again. 

This was tough fishing. Even with t 
weedless lure he frequently got hung up 
But occasionally a strike rewarded [his 
perseverance and patience, and he re- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ican way. Let's keep it that way. 


Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
regularly. 
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fly fishing describe rods which would 

be monstrosities today. Most of these 
rods were double-handled, though some 
were single-handled, and Francis Francis 
in his book on angling states that their 
use for any length of time was very try- 
ing to the forearm. They were of wood, 
commonly greenheart, from 11% to 13% 
ft. long, and weighed, generally, a few 
ounces more than they were feet long. 
While one can’t help admiring the 
strength and endurance of a fisherman 
handling such a rod, it seems queer that 
they bothered to do so. Imagine the 
combination of that long, heavy, whippy 
rod with the exquisitely fine leaders and 
flies of the older English fly fishermen! 


Sma of the older English books on 


HE great majority of trout fly rods 

used today are 9 ft. or and are 
generally made of split bamboo. No one 
will deny that for strength and quick- 
ness of action, so desirable in fly rods, 
nothing surpasses split bamboo. In fact, 
for rods of 9 ft. or more, it must be used 
in order to get sufficient action with a 
reasonable weight. But for rods of 8% ft. 
or less, the better selections of solid wood 
may be used with great success. The 
sources of fishing-rod bamboo are now 
cut off from us, and it may be necessary 
to find a substitute, and I do not think 
we have by any means exhausted the 
possibilities of solid wood, some of it ob- 
tainable in the Americas. 

The shorter solid-wood fly rods are 
very pleasant to cast with, but in addi- 
tion to that, they have certain inherent 
advantages. They do not become un- 
glued in wet weather or when put away 
in damp cases. They can be repaired 
rather easily—a great advantage on a 
wilderness camping trip. Another thing, 
it is difficult—though perhaps not too 
much so for the fisherman who loves to 
tinker—to make a rod of split bamboo. 
It is not hard, however, to make a good 
fly rod of solid wood. 

Some of the very best shorter fly rods I 
have used were made of solid wood, or 
had a solid-wood butt and joint and split- 
bamboo tips. I would rate fly-rod woods, 
based on my own experience, in the fol- 
lowing order of merit: Rhuewood, ma- 
hoe, greenheart, lancewood, and lemon- 
wood. The rod I enjoy fishing with most 
is of native red cedar which I cut and 
seasoned myself. It is 7% ft. long and 
weighs 2% oz. (with reel seat entire). 
This rod is very pleasant to use and has 
seen considerable fishing for more than 
20 years. No accident has befallen it yet 
and it has taken many a trout up to 1% 
lb. There is great satisfaction in fishing 
with a rod you have made yourself, in- 
cluding the selection, cutting, and sea- 
soning of wood. 

Red cedar is not a strong wood, but it 
is marked by promptness of action. Also 
—as in most any other wood—individual 
trees vary greatly in quality. In general 
the more dense the cedar the better it is. 
Trees growing on ridges or exposed 
places are likely to supply the best wood 
for a fly rod. Such trees are likely to be 
crooked and knotty, and much patience 
must be used in selecting a piece that is 
long, clear, and straight enough for the 
sections of a fly rod. These properties, 
however, can be determined by inspec- 
tion. Unfortunately, the qualities of stiff- 
ness, promptness of action, and strength 
can be determined only after the wood 


less 


The Solid-Wood Fly Rod 


has seasoned several years, and it should 
be seasoned in small sticks not much 
larger than the pieces making the final 
sections. This seasoning process is neces- 
sary for two reasons; first to develop 
maximum action and elasticity, and sec- 
ond, to make sure the rod will remain 
straight without further warping after 
the sections have once been worked 
straight. 

Perry D. Frazier, in “The Angler’s 
Workshop,” and H. P. Wells, in “Fly 
Rods and Fly Tackle,” give specific and 
ample directions for making fly rods. 

I know rhuewood only by that name, 
and so far as I know it has not been 
identified by our wood technologists. It 
is used by some English rod makers and 
I believe it comes from Australia. Two 
rods I have seen made of this wood are 
about as good as fly rods can be. A 
splendid fisherman I know has a rhue- 
wood rod made by Anderson of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. A section of it was 
broken by accident, and after much ef- 
fort we finally obtained, from abroad, a 
piece of rhuewood a full inch square and 
perhaps 3% ft. long. From this we made 
a new joint and another fly rod. We 
worked the tips too carelessly and rapid 
ly and as a consequence had to replace 
them because they were not straight 
With split-bamboo tips the rod works 
very well indeed. Rhuewood is denss 
dark red in color, and very strong and 
elastic. 

Mahoe may be purchased from tropi 
cal-wood dealers. It is not a heavy woo: 
and resembles red cedar in promptnes 
of action. It is much stronger than ceda 
and when really first class it makes 
very fine fly rod. 


REENHEART has been useda grea 

deal by the English fly-rod maker 
They seem to have access to better gree! 
heart than we do. I suspect we are abl 
to purchase only what may be called 
“lumber selection,” that is, wood fron 
logs selected for large diameter ar 
clearness. In general, such selectior 
are not the most desirable for fly rod 
and I have no doubt that special sele« 
tions of greenheart for fly-rod wood 
would result in very superior material 
for the purpose. 

When one considers the vast difference 
in strength and elasticity there is bé 
tween a piece of red cedar sawn from 
large, clear board purchased from 
lumber dealer, and a specially selects 
piece split from the butt of a relativel) 
small, dense red cedar, he can that 
the chances of getting really excellent 
rod material from lurmmber selections ar‘ 
small indeed. 

Greenheart and other excellent tropi 
cal woods come from South America an¢ 
the West Indies. Now that we are t 
have closer commercial relations wit! 
those countries, it may be possible to ol 
tain special selections for fishing-ro 
material. 

In the days of the very long fly r 
there was no question about the supe! 
iority of the split bamboo. But now wit 
the tendency toward very light rods 
8% ft. or less, there is a real place f 
solid-wood rods, and if this wood is 
lected with as much discernment a1 
seasoned with as much care as split ba! 
boo has been in the last two decadé 
very fine wooden fly rods will be t! 
result.—W. O. Robinson. 
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Geta GOOD LINE while you can! 


HERE’S WHAT ONE TACKLE DEALER 
IS TELLING HIS CUSTOMERS: 


Make Your Plugs Produce 


(Continued from page 52) 


turned with consistently good catches, 
much to the chagrin of the other anglers. 

As this man demonstrated, a lure is 
only as good as your handling of it. To 
make it produce you've got to believe in 
it and know it intimately. It is an al- 
most certain bet that any plug or lure 
is a good one for some condition or place 
when used by a person who understands 
it. No man ever has much luck fishing 
with a plug in which he has little or no 
faith because that plug is not employed 
to the best of its abilities. One might 
better give away those despised lures 
rather than leave them in the tackle box 
to be used half-heartedly when the old 
favorites fail to produce. 

Some odd things happen when you fish 
with plugs; and unless you use imagina- 
tion, it is very easy to miss good chances 
of getting fis A man I met in Wiscon- 
sin tells a story of two anglers who were 
fishing the west shore of a lake, one at 
the oars, the others casting. When they 
started out the wind was with them, a 
mart breeze which drove the boat along 
it a fast clip. More than a mile of shore- 
ine was covered but the caster did not 
get a single strike. 

“Let’s go to the other side,” 
gested. “There’s nothing doing here.” 

But the oarsman had imagination. 

“Perhaps we were going too fast,” he 

iid. “I’ll row back if you'll try again.” 

3efore they had gone 100 yd. the caster 

ok a good bass. And on the return 
ip seven fish were caught. 

“The fish had just started striking”, 

is the caster’s explanation. 

But when they changed positions and 

e former oarsman fished going with 

e wind, not a single strike did he get! 

Moreover, subsequent trials disclosed 

it, no matter who was doing the cast- 

g, he could not get a strike when the 

it was traveling with the wind. In 

me way the additional speed of the 


he sug- 


craft and the movement of the waves 
made the lures unattractive to the fish. 

Understanding the use and adaptability 
of each plug you use, and being wise to 
fish habits, spell the difference between 
success and failure. Let me give an 
illustration: Recently a friend of mine 
fished a Canadian lake, one where he and 
[ had enjoyed some splendid fly fishing 
a few years before. My friend first tried 
flles and bugs, fishing them along the 
shores where they had been so effective 
on his other visit, but without luck. 

Now he might have called quits and 
given the alibi that the bass simply were 
not striking. But this man has imagina- 
tion and an inquiring mind. Instead of 
going to another lake he sought the ex- 
planation for his failure and eventually 
found it in a large, shallow bay which 
was cluttered with weeds. There he 
noted that the boat was continually 
scaring out large bass. They made wakes 
as they moved through the weeds. This 
suggested a weedless lure—and a good 
one. He had just the thing in his tackle 
kit, a medium-size, single-blade darter- 
type spoon with a single hook covered 
by a weed guard. It could be worked 
through the dense weeds without too 
much difficulty. The bass took it eager- 
ly, and my friend had some great sport, 
taking many excellent specimens. Here 
we see where a combination of fish sense, 
observation, and the right lure were the 
ingredients of success. 

The true angler always has an inquir- 
ing mind. When another man catches 
fish and he doesn’t, he tries his best to 
find out the real reason why. Even very 
successful anglers can learn something 
from other fishermen. At times the best 
of fishermen fail while novice anglers 
haul in large catches. If, on such oc- 
casions, one can find out the reason for 
his failure and success, then progress 
has been made.—Ray Bergman. 
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A New World's Record for Wall-Eyes—Four 
First Prizes for Bass, Pike and Wall-Eyes—and 
20 Big Fish Awarcds—(More than any other 
brand)—in Field & Stream's 1942 Big Fish Con- 
test—prove again Creek Chub make American 
Fishermen's Favorite Lures—for Big Fish—and 
Food! The 12 Ib. | oz. Large Mouth Black Bass, 
above, caught by B. C. Word, Dothan, Ala., on 
the Original Injured Minnow, won one of the Big 
Fish Prizes! 

Due to shortage of critical war materials, your 
dealer's supply of Creek Chub Lures is limited! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
126 So. Randolrh St Garrett, Indiana 
q. :B: 
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REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 

“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
te catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 

acts as ankle su ort 
ACCEPT NO IMtrA TIONS! Get the original Gokey 
tte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 


























Success With Hawaiians! 













“Fred Arbogast: This picture gives you an idea of the 
success Mal Carberry and I are having with Hawaiian 
Wigglers in the Colorado River above Imperial Dam. 
The fish weighed from 3 to 7 lbs. All were caught in 
1% hrs. We used two Hawaiian Wiggler skirts of various 
colors, the first on backwards and the second opposite 
and found them very effective.” 

—John E. Stiteler, Brawley, Calif. 

Shallow Running No. 2 A 
Hawaiian Wiggler, 










Extra Skirts, 27¢ 


40 Streamers—A million wiggles 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
Contains scores of letters and photographs 

from fishermen who have made record catches 

with Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbugs, famous 

surface baits. 

FRED ARBOGAST 406 North St., Akron, Ohio 





























Anglons' Queries 


Dry-fl Winas to use this equipment for Northern pike an 
ita 9g bass and will probably employ several different 


Question: I wonder if there is any good so- types of lures.—O. A. B., Minn 


lution into which I could dip the feathers be- 
fore tying on the wings of dry flies? I have 
tried several different methods but the wings 
still come apart with use or fail to float cor- 
rectly when they have been put on with a 
heavy solution.—J. P. L., Pa. 


Answer: The two-piece, tubular-steel rods 
are quite satisfactory, even though they neither 
have the “feel” of bamboo nor respond in the 
same manner. It is likely that a rod such a 
you describe would require an H.C.H. double | 
taper, an H.C.F. torpedo head, or a D level 
Certainly nothing lighter than these would d 
and you may need even heavier line. If y 
get a nylon line, it should be one size heavie 
than silk, as nylon is lighter in weight for the 
same calibration.—R. B. } 


Answer: It is possible to coat the wings of 
your double-wing flies with a thin, clear lac- 
quer, which should give you the results you 
want. The best method is to place a drop on 
one piece of feather and then lay the second 
piece on top, letting the two partially dry be- | 
fore tying. One objection to this, however, is 
the fact that the wings are likely to become Bottom Feeders 
stiff and not cast as well as they might. Again, 
your trouble in making double-wing flies may 
be caused by the quill feathers you use. If 
they are too coarse, they split up easily. If 
they are fine and yet substantial, the fibers will 
stay together and will prove more practical for 
your purpose.—R. B. 


Question: I'd like to know the species of both | 
rough and game fish that are bottom feeders. | 
Also, what fish feed on the bottom only in hot 
weather?—W. D. H., Mo. 


Answer: Roughly speaking, the followin 
could be classified as bottom feeders | 
Pike-perch, dace, chub, carp, sunfish, perc! 


Weight of Trout 


eels, catfish. Of these the dace, chub, and su: 

. fish are frequent surface feeders and readil 
Question: Last summer I caught a brook take a dry fly. Bass are inclined to go dee 
trout in a small lake in the Sierra Nevadas. when the water gets cold, and trout go dee 


This trout was 20 in. long and well-propor- when the water gets warm. Naturally ther 
tioned. I wonder if, from your long experience, are many exceptions caused by varying cond 
you could tell me the approximate weight of this tions.—R 

fish as I had no way of weighing it at the 

time the trout was caught.—WN. M., Calif. 

Answer: While it is impossible to estimate Pointers on Eel Bait 
with any degree of accuracy the weight of a 
fish without having the girth as well as the 
length to go by, it is possible that the fish you 
mention was in the neighborhood of 3% lb. Of 
course this estimate is based on the assumption 
that it was of good girth.—R. B. 


Tubular-Steel Rods 


Question: You recently mentioned a num 
good baits for catfish I am interested in 
ing out what baits in addition to night crawler 
which are sometimes hard to procure, are be 
for eels. As I live in Peekskill on the Huds 
the water is one-half salt and one-half fres 


—H. L., New York. 





Answer: While worms are no doubt the be 


Question: What is your opinion of a two- possible eel bait in the waters you menti 
piece tubular-steel fly rod 8'% ft. long weighing the following should also work: shedder cr: 
6 oz.? Has such a rod as good action as a killies, clams, and pieces of fish. Sand wor 
bamboo rod? Also, what size line would best are good, and sometimes can be purchased 
bring out the action of the 6-oz. rod? I plan the New York market.—R. B. 
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Kays Vay book 
NELLED hooks may 
be more convenient 
to loop on the leader 
or line but they are 
bulky and troublesome 
to carry as well as quite unnecessary. 
Loose hooks in various sizes can be 
carried in quantity without taking up 
iny appreciable room in the pocket. Tie 
them directly to the leader and you have 


the best in terminal tackle. Use a fine 
tapered leader if the fish are wary. 





A good fishing partner is one who 
shares all your disappointments as well 


| as your triumphs. He is a companion 


who helps and who discusses with you 
ali problems as they arise. He gives and 
shares from the heart. To have a good 
fishing partner you must be one. 


Clean your fly lines regularly. Every 
time you fish they pick up a certain 
imount of grit, and this wreaks havoc 
with the finish. A good wash with a 
mild soap, followed by a gentle rubdown 
to dry it and then a rubbing with a good 
line dressing, will keep that valuable line 
like new. When using a rag, do it gently; 
hard rubbing might burn the finish or 
even the fibers. Apply the line dressing 
with the fingers, or very carefully with 
a rag, and don’t smear it on, but rub it 
in thoroughly so that it practically dis- 
appears. 

Don’t forget the bluegills and sunfish 
these warm spring days. They are likely 
to be in close to shore and a light fly 
rod with a sunken fly will give you 
plenty of sport. 

When dressing a fly line avoid putting 
the grease on thickly. Excess grease re- 
tards casting and gums up the guides. 
Not only that but it tends to sink the 
line. Use grease very sparingly but rub 
it in thoroughly. If you hope to keep 
your line in good condition indefinitely 
stretch it out completely after each day 
of fishing. Clean it thoroughly, dress it, 
ind then turn end for end. When put- 
ting it away for the winter, coil it in 
large coils and keep in a cool dry place 
where dust will not cover it. 


. . . 


How high can a trout leap? The best 
imp I ever witnessed was approximate- 
ly 9 ft. up an abrupt falls. Perhaps some 
you readers have seen much higher 
nes. 


Fish produce eggs in quantities which 
re based on the parent’s instinct to pro- 
ct and fertilize its spawn. For instance, 
when the spawn is left without protec- 
yn and to chance fertilization, such as 
the case of the cod, the eggs produced 
the individual fish run into the mil- 
ns. On the other hand, in the case of 
e trout, a fish which prepares a nest 
d otherwise provides for fertilization 
d postnatal care, the eggs number in 
e lower thousands. 
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=but Weber Flies get ‘em! 
The humble mill pond, the pool below the dam, the meandering country 
creek — they may surprise you if you fly fish . . . and fly fishing fits ’em all! 
For the same rod, reel, line — and identical lures that filled your creel with 
trout and bass from that “far away place” — have the same wo to 
nearby bass, trout and all varieties of pan fish. And on a fly rod, even a 
crappy is proud of the fight he’ll give you. 

If you fish for fun or fish for food — or both — try fly fishing! And go 
with the name most famed of all . . . Weber, world’s largest in fly tackle. 








Long Life to Lines, Rods, Reels 


Many tackle items are no longer avail- 
able as store stocks are exhausted —so, 
care for what you buy or now have. 
Among many Weber accessories for this 
purpose are 25¢ Floataline Compound 
(which lengthens casts by preventing 
line from sinking, keeps line soft and EW 
pliable) and 60¢ Rod Finishing Kit with 


3. 
brushes, color preserver and varnish. yy -N-WC »bl 
Popperakle ive . . 
Finishing Floater Seo Like Something Alive 


—_— - ea 
=. MA SSA 
Flies of All Types — Water-Witch Streamer CA qK- = 
Sleek, minnow-like streamers — scores of 
tempting wing flies for dry or wet fish- SS 
ing, or both — floating lures that bring 
the biggest fish out of hiding! 

Weber makes them all — interprets old and 
new patterns with deceiving realism —con- 
tributes to home front morale with lures that 
bite not a bit into critical war material. 





WOBBLES DARTS DIVES 


Brand new — a demon for 
action — rests quietly for a 
few seconds... then plunges, 
Divided Wing dodges, quick-breaks to sur- 

Type face with a splash and gurgle. 
FREE CATALOG... but due to conditions, it's lost year's 96-page Fly rod size 75¢. Also for cast- 
edition; No. 23. If you don't have it we will gladly send it. ing—1, oz. bass size $1. YA 


Weber Lifelike Fly Co., Box 4312, Stevens Point, Wis. | oz.$1,25.6patternsineachsize. 










































































O BE SURE, these snaps from our scrapbook were taken before the war. 
There’s little time for canoe and pack trips this summer. But it’s well to look back- 
ward occasionally, so we more clearly see ahead. Our duties of the moment are often 
so pressing that we lose sight of much we're seeking to preserve. 
But you can bet that Ten Million American boys in the Service won't forget! 
A stretch in the steaming South Pacific or the wastes of North Africa...and they 
won't forget the mountains, lakes and streams of this country, not by a long shot. They 
count the days until homecoming. And many of them will need this great Outdoor 
America... for rest and relaxation, for the peace and quiet of its wilderness areas, for 
natural beauty and grandeur that erases the memory of war's ugly sights and sounds. 
Yes, it’s well that we look backward now and then, ¢o see ahead. Because it’s 
the duty of us here at home to safeguard this America for these boys...and their 
youngsters and ours. * * * 


At South Bend we are of course absorbed in the immediate problem of winning 
this war. But we're not losing sight of winning the peace. For it will indeed be an 
empty peace if we win the war and lose the things we cherish most...the glories 
of an unspoiled out-of-doors and the traditional American freedom to enjoy it. 
Fishing Tackle? Yes, we're planning better tackle than we've ever made, because we 
consider fishing the greatest of outdoor recreations for building body and character. 
Our slogan, you know, is “Fish and Feel Fit!’’ And there’s no better way to keep 
fic for your war job than to spend your “day off” fishing. 
South Bend Bait Company, High Street, South Bend, Indiana 


SOUT Re®END 


A Name Famous = In Fishing 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











°S It's Fun to Make 
a Hunting Knite 


(Continued from page 37) 


and faster heating. Be careful not to | 
the steel become white-hot: overheatil 
may drive out some of the carbon ar 
make it impossible to harden the ste 
When the color is a uniform red, allo 
the piece to cool slowly to room temper 
ture. If you heat it in a wood or coal fi! 
a good way is to cover the steel wit 
ashes and then let the fire die out abo 
it. 

Now you can saw the steel, drill hol 
in it, file it, and otherwise work it wit 
ease. Before starting to shape the piec 
make a full-scale drawing of the knit! 
on a piece of cardboard or heavy paps 
and use this as a guide in cutting ar 
forging the blade and handle tang. L: 
off about 5% inches for the blade, and c 
the remainder down to form a tang 
inch wide and 4 inches long. An ea 
way to form the tang is to make a seri 
of hack-saw cuts about %4 inch apa 
along both sides of the strip and th 
break off the resulting lugs one by o 
with a hammer while the piece is held 
a vise. Make the cuts so the tang will 
about *% inch wide in the rough, then 1 
duce it to % inch by grinding or filing 
This produces straight, smooth edges. 

The easiest way to rough-shape the 
blade is by forging. For this you need a 
hot fire, a heavy hammer, and a small 
anvil or its equivalent. Heat the blads 
portion of the knife until it is a bright 
red in ordinary light, and then hammer! 
it roughly to the shape desired. You c 
not shape it all at once, but will hav: 
reheat it a number of times. As the blade 
starts to thin out along one side, turn it 
edgewise and forge it a little in that di 
rection, to compress the metal. The back 
of the blade, which usually does not need 
to be reduced in thickness, will assume 
an upward curve as the cutting edge is 
thinned out. 

When the blade has been roughly 
shaped by hammering, reheat it to red- 
ness and let it cool slowly. Now you are 
ready to bring it to final shape. If you 
have access to a power grinder, that is 
the easiest way of doing the job. A grind 
stone will serve but will take longel! 
Lacking grinding facilities, you can do 
the job with a file: a 10-inch flat file is 
excellent for the rapid cutting, and a 
finer, partly worn one can be used for 
smoothing. Even when you do have a 
grinder, a file is used for the final 
smoothing. Leave the edge rather dull 
until after all other work is completed on 
the knife: this will prevent finger in 
juries. 


OLISHING the blade to remove 
marks may be done with an abrasive 

stone of the type used for sharpening 
edged tools, or with a piece of abrasive 
cloth such as No. 180 Aloxite. The same 
grade of cloth in a well-worn condition 
plus a little oil, will produce a mirro! 
finish. 

Next comes the hardening and temper! 
ing. Heat the blade again to a cherry 
red, taking care that the color is uniforn 
from tang to tip. Remove the blade from 
the fire and plunge it immediately into 4 
can or bucket containing half a gallo 
soft water (rain water, distilled wate! 
etc.) in which about one tablespoonfu 
of salt has been dissolved. Polish the 
blade on one side with abrasive cloth un- 
til the steel is bright, then reheat it ry 
slowly and evenly until the bright su! 
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59 
ace turns a uniform straw color. The 
nstant this color appears, plunge the 
lade into a can of water at room tem- 
erature. This latter heating and cooling 
3; to temper the blade by removing some 
f the hardness and brittleness created 
yy the salt-water cooling. Use abrasive 
loth to remove the scale that forms dur- 
ng the heat treatment and to bring the 
lade back to its original brightness. 
The handle of the hunting knife con- 
ists of an oval hilt, a series of oval 
vashers of leather and a few decorative 
yieces of metal or plastic, and a knob 
r tip at the end. 

The hilt of the knife illustrated was 
nade from a bit of 5/64-inch Monel metal 
nd is a driving fit on the tang. Stiff 
\rass or other nonrusting metal will do. 
If there is some space between the sides 
if the slot in the hilt and the blade where 
the latter thins down, it can be filled with 
older, the slot being previously tinned. 
‘he solder need not adhere to the steel. 

The oval washers may be made from 
craps of leather belting, sole leather, or 
iny other leather of similar type. A pair 
of inexpensive half soles provided more 
than enough washers for the handle 





SPORTSMEN! Even if you can’t go fish- 
ing or hunting this year— 
BUY A LICENSE! 


Conservation means sport for the fu- 
ture—and our fees pay for it. So start 
a BUY A LICENSE movement in your 
section by getting yours TODAY! 





shown. Such leather is easily cut with a 
jig saw or hand scroll saw; or the wash- 
ers can be shaped roughly with a wood 
chisel or sharp knife. Form the slot in 
the center of each washer with chisels, a 
%-inch and a %%-inch size being about 
right. 

Decorative bands are formed in the 
handle by incorporating washers made 
of thin red fiber, black formica, or simi- 
lar plastic, thin sheets of aluminum, 
brass, and so on. 

The knob on the end of the handle 
serves to hold the washers securely in 
position. It is made either of a metal 
such as aluminum, or of plastic. If none 
of these materials can be found, a piece 
of maple, walnut, or other hardwood will 
do. If a lathe is available, the knob can 
be turned approximately to form on it. 
Otherwise whittling and filing will do the 
trick. A half-round rasp is used for final 
shaping after the leather washers have 
been worked down. Polish the knob with 
abrasive cloth. 

Cut a rectangular recess in the knob 
so it will slip over the end of the tang, 
which should project about % inch be- 
yond the last leather washer. In the 
center of the recess, drill a hole to re- 
ceive a 6/32 machine bolt. Drill and tap 
the end of the tang so the bolt can be 
screwed into it. Counterbore the outer 
end of the hole in the knob to permit the 
bolt head to seat below the surface. A 
Phillips-head bolt makes a somewhat 
neater arrangement than one with a con- 
Vventionally slotted head. 

‘he washers forming the handle may 
be anchored by coating their adjacent 
surfaces with waterproof glue. After all 
them are in place, clamp the knife 
carefully in a vise, with a cloth wrapped 
around the blade to prevent marring, 

{Continued on next page) 
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COKE REELS ARE NOT AVAILABLE UNTIL AFTER THE war BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
































The experience of over 30 years in 
the production of precision made fishing 
reels is now utilized in the war produc- 

tion program of the United Nations. 


This experience qualifies us for 












































ey ——~ producing highly critical parts held to 

2 ms _——. tolerance limits of two and three ten 

aa es = thousandths of an inch for various 
. ikea assemblies. 

For the duration Bronson 






and Coxe reels will not be avail- 
able unless your dealer has them 
in stock. Your present Bronson 

or Coxe reel will serve you well 
N if given good care. 

Buy more U. S. War Bonds-Stamps 


~ \. 
LC Cl Cos - Der eSlorr 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
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JITTERBUG 


Gets A Prize Winner 


Frank Vestal, Commercial Appeal sports 
writer, reports Dick Fuller, Memphis angler, 
caught this 9 lb. bass at Carpenter’s 
Lake near Grenada, Miss., on a Jitter- 
bug. The catch was witnessed by 
Fuller’s wife and daughter. The big 
fish brought him many prizes and has 
been entered in 
national contests. 


Dick Fuller 
Memphis, 
Tenn. 


JITTERBUG, $1.21 
Write for Catalog 
Fred Arbogast, 426 North St., Akron, O. 
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We are all fighting bigger fish now and before this war 
is over we are going to land all the big ones. The Sunset 
factory is working night and day for Uncle Sam— 
you’re lucky if you’ve got a few Sunset lines— 
“Arrowhead”, “Duck”, “Marina”, “Primo” or 
Sunset’s “Nylon”. Take good care of 
them! (Send for our Catalog.) 




































SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 











Fully weedless but not fishless!! Cast P & K 
Lifelike Mouse among weeds and lily pads where 
the bass feed. Jerk the rod tip. And, pop your 


eyes, Mister! Your Mouse is “swimming” on 
the surface like a living thing! Cast him right 
along the shore bank! Or in overhanging shrubs. 
Then retrieve ... easy! 

You've got your bass! 


Yes, Mister. If no bass strikes P & K Life- 
like Mouse, there's just no bass around. Go 
home! 


Have you seen the full, P & K line for 1943? 
It’s ready at your dealer’s now. Such nifties as 
famous P & K Cricket, 30c; Grub Worm, 25c; 
Shiner, 85c; Nite Crawler, $1.00; Angle Worm, 
15c; Grasshopper, 30c; Cockroach, 30c—and 27 
others—all fish killers, tested and proved. See 
the plentiful, powerful P & K line—today—at 
your favorite dealer's! Pachner & Koller, Inc., 
2316 West 69th St., Chicago. 


Write for a Free Copy of the New 1943 P & K 
Color Catalog illustrating the complete P & K line, 
together with helpful hints on how to catch what 
you go after. 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY 
YOU, ORDER DIRECT 





P & K CRICKET 


A tested Bait that no 
trout, bluegill, crappie or 
bass wil! overlook. Use it 
again and again—and get 
‘em! Only 30¢ each. 


P & K MOUSE 
Bait Rod Size, 75« 
Fly Rod Size, 40 


P & K GRUB WORM 


More natural than the real thing 
—if thet could be. You'll never 
have to dig for ‘em again. One 
of the 35 great P & K fish tempt- 
ers. Only 25¢ Each. 

















FISHING AC 
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and work the handle approximately to) 
shape with a coarse rasp. Then use a 
finer rasp or file to produce a smoother 
finish. Final shaping and touching up 
are done with a strip of sandpaper or 
abrasive cloth. The wooden or plastic 
knob can be smoothed at the same time. 
If a buffing wheel is available, use it to 
polish the knob and the leather to a lus- 
| ter. Finally, give the leather one or two | 
|coats of a good shoe polish, and buff it} 
| until it shines. The leather of the handle | 
| and the sheath in which the knife is car- 
ried should be dressed periodically with 
neat’s-foot oil, castor oil, petroleum jelly, 
or any commercial leather dressing; or 
by giving it a shine with a good shoe 
polish. 

| If you have built carefully, you have a 
hunting knife that compares with the 
best in both appearance and perform- 
ance, a knife worthy of the best protec- 
| tion. This makes it essential that you 
—— a suitable sheath for it. 

This sheath is made of leather about 4% 
| inch thick and moderately soft. The side 
of an old leather brief case will provide 
excellent material. The two pieces form- 
ing the blade pocket are joined by sewing 
|and reinforced by three brass rivets 
| placed as shown. Use strong linen thread, 
|and make holes with an awl so the needle 
| will pass through easily. A little pyroxy- 
lin household cement placed between the 
two pieces along the edges will reinforce 
the stitching. 
| The strap that encircles the knife 
|}handle is about % inch wide and 5% 
inches long. It is riveted to the upper 
end of the back piece, and has glove 
fasteners installed so it snaps in place 
|}around the handle. Two 1%,-inch slots 
|}are cut parallel to each other and % 
inch apart in the back piece, to permit 

the sheath to be worn on a belt. 

You may tool the leather of the sheath 
to produce any decorative design you 
wish. 

When you are not using the knife, keep 
the blade coated with oil or petroleum 
jelly to prevent rusting. Also, keep the 
leather well oiled and dry. 


Keep Boat Bottom Clean | 


Efforts to make the underbody of your 
boat smoother are repaid by increased 
speed; even the presence of scum there 
| can easily cut a mile an hour off the 
cruising speed of a comparatively slow 
boat, and much more off that of a 
| fast hull. 

Small boats should be hauled out on 
the beach several times a season for 
scrubbing; a good marine paint will 
stand up under this. In salt water where 
grass, barnacles, and worms are a 
| problem, use copper bottom paint in the 
spring, selecting a brand which seems 
suited to local water conditions. This 
may require scrubbing late in the season 
—a job easiest done, with the boat in the 
water, by reaching under it with a 
broom or brush tacked to the end of a 
stick. Unless there is an obstinate 
growth, it is easily rubbed off. Copper 
paint always remains soft; so take care 
not to scrub any harder than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The bottom of a portable boat should 
be wiped clean after each using; any 
slight scum comes off easily while wet 
but will require scraping if left to dry 
and harden. From time to time sand- 
paper the bottom and give it a light 
| coat, not of copper bottom paint but of 
a hard-finish marine-grade paint which 
provides a finish not easily marred. 








PIKE, WALLEYES, AND MUSKIES 
CAN’T KID THIS ONE! 


A fishin’ fool, they say of Whirl-A-Way. A 
Lure that’s sure. That doesn’t mess around! 

If you're one of those few who haven't yet 
seen Whirl-A-Way in action, don’t expect I 
description here to give you the full McCoy 

We can tell you Whirl-A-Way dives under 
water like a living minnow. That it whirls and 
flashes like a hula dancer on fire. But 
you've got to fish it to know that this Lur 
for you! 

Whirl-A-Way’s record 
catches—Northern Pike, Walleyes, Muskies 
Bass—outstrips ‘em all! See P & K Whirl-A 
Way today, at your favorite dealers. $1.00 e 
Pachner & Koller, Inc., 2316 West 69th 
Chicago. 

See also at your dealer’s—Famous P & K Reel 
Thumb, 50c; Hellgrammite, 35¢; Frog, $1.00; Crab, 
$1.00; Tumblebug, 50c; Rivalure, 35<—27 others. 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY 
YOU, ORDER DIRECT 


for landing re 





P & K WHIRL-A-WAY 


Proved, one of the best fish 
catchers ever devised. A great 
under-water Lure. Acclaimed 
by experts. Lure slips ahead 
on strike, fish takes only the 
hook. 





























In eight diff 

color combinatons 

Weedless. Only 
$1.00 Eac! 
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Smallmouth Surprise 


(Continued from page 17) 


verhung with vines. I looked for a 
lack perch or largemouth, maybe, and 
hought I had a sizable perch when I felt 
the strike. “Perch,” I called out, begin- 
ing to reel. 

The fish began to resist. “Bass,” I 
mended. “Little lineside.” 

The bass gave a jerk. “H-m-m,” I 
changed my mind again. “Not so bad. 
\ one-pounder.” 

My bass began to go to work in earnest. 
“A nice one,” I admitted. “A big one!” 

The bass was actually slashing now 
nd I had to quit the conversation and 
go to work. When I finally got him 
aboard I found I had a three-pounder. 

“Fastest-growing fish I ever heard of,” 
commented Jack. “Why didn’t you play 
it a minute or two longer? By that time 
it would have weighed seven pounds!” 

Seven? A three-pound smallmouth is 
a worthy fish in any man’s river. 

We were coming up to Hicks Rock, 
which is a hard-luck hole for me. I 
once hooked a six-pound jack salmon 
there—and lost it a hundred yards below. 
Made me sick. Another time I landed 
a three-pound, seven-ounce smallmouth 

that is, I landed it on the next gravel 





SPORTSMEN! Even if you can’t go fish- 
ing or hunting this year— 
BUY A LICENSE! 


Conservation means sport for the fu- 
ture—and our fees pay for it. So start 
a BUY A LICENSE movement in your 
section by getting yours TODAY! 





bar below, which is quite a way, I noticed 
this last trip. The guide dragged that 
beautiful fish off the stringer going over 
a rocky rapid later in the day, and it 
got away. 

Had my luck changed? You'll see. 

Jack and I placed our plugs ten feet 
apart in the foamy backwater beyond 
the rock, one of the finest fishing spots 
on the James, and began to reel in. 

“Got me a good one!” Jack yelled. 

“Me too!” I echoed, setting my hook. 

“Hey, you,” Jack complained when my 
fish crossed his line. “Keep that minnow, 
out of my way! I’ve got his grandpa on 
here!” 

Me too!” I repeated, doing my best 
to ease the strain. I finally got my fish 
away from Jack’s line and around in 
front of the boat. I saw it then and it 
was a three-pounder, all right, maybe 
better. 

Jack’s fish was in the boat now and he 
was yelling advice to me. For one thing 
I had too much line out and the bass was 
trying to get under the boat. And, so 
help me, he made it. My line caught on 
a splinter. It broke. The bass departed. 
I was sick of Hicks Rock. 

We checked up and found that we 
were tied as far as our strings went, 
b I had the biggest one when we 
lunched at Buttermilk Springs at noon. 
He'd taken my plug at the lower end of 
a rocky bend. The Hicks Rock horror 
still had my deep-running white-headed 
wobbler, so I was using the nearest 
thing to it I could find in my tackle box, 
a plug that had seen much service. 

‘e were idling into smooth water 
When the big one struck—dquite a re- 
Spectable bang, but nothing to worry 











You'll like the beauty, durability and Actionized 
“feel” of GEP Adjustable NU-GRIP. Its patented 
shape positively prevents rod from twisting while 
-asting or playing fish—just the thing for Muskies 
and other large fish . . . GEP also manufactures a 

complete line of Fly Rods 

and Salt Water Rods—all 


popularly priced. 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 


1020 West Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
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BAIT CASTING - FLY FISHING - SALT WATER FISHING 








THEY'LL TAKE CARE OF THE FISH 


OT long ago a Wisconsin sportsman sent us an Oriental 

Wiggler on which he has taken more than 50 muskies. 
Moral: A True Temper Lure well cared for is good for a whole 
lot of fishing. 
Now is the time to go through your tackle box and lay out your 
bait strategy for 1943. 
Every True Temper Bait shown above is an unexcelled fish getter 
in its class. Sort them out and do five things to insure fishing 
satisfaction in 1943. 

1. Polish all metal parts with silver polish. 

2. Sharpen all hook points. 

3. Replace broken hooks with new ones obtained 

from your favorite fishing goods store. 

4. Examine all hook fastenings and replace or re- 

inforce if broken or worn. 

5. Touch up broken finish on True Temper Speed and 

Crippled Shad with enamel of matching color. 
Until after victory our skill and facilities are and will be devoted 
solely to the needs of our armed forces and this war. When 
that is won we promise you True Temper Lures unequalled in 
effectiveness — until then preserve the baits you have and keep 
fishing. The Makers of True Temper Products, Sporting Goods 
Division, Geneva. Ohio. 


















62 
about. I figured it for another twenty- 
ouncer and let it, drift along, playing it 
around, letting it stay down, hoping to 
surprise Jack when I pulled it in. 

The surprise was perfect, but it back- 
fired, and I almost fell over myself 
when I saw that whale coming over the 
gunwale. It’s a mystery to me why I 
didn’t lose that grand bass. During all 
that foolishness it didn’t make one flop 
until it landed. Then it just about 
cleaned out the bottom of the boat with 
its struggles. 

Soon we hit Jackson’s Slide, one of the 
wildest stretches on the river. I always 
expect to get drenched there and some 
how never do. You don’t get to do much 
fishing—that ride is too exhilarating 
But in the middle of the rolling white 
water, Jack had a strike. The fish holed 
up. Somehow Jack got it out. It dived 
behind another rock. Jack began let- 
ting out line, yelling. A long, long way 
below the scene of the strike Jack boated 
his fish. Forty-three ounces. 

Nor our latest (but not last!) float o1 
the James, the stream that we figured t« 
be a has-been years ago. Has-been? 
There are plenty of bass in there; I car 
vouch for fifty that we released. 

I wonder if Oren Melton will telephon: 
soon? 


Getting Trout Home 


SE a good trout basket, not a sack 
UJ Clean fish as soon as possible, wash, 

and hang up to dry. Do not put any 
more water on them. Hang outside at 
night. To keep trout several days before 
taking them home, lay out overnight to 
drain, then pack well in willow boughs 
or sod grass, a layer of fish and a layer 
of grass. Roll them up during the day 
in a damp gunny sack and lay out each 
night to air and cool. 

Another good method is to wrap each 
fish in oiled paper after cleaning and 
drying, then roll in a dry sack or piece 
of newspaper, and wrap again with a wet 
sack, carefully wrung out, tying the 
bundle at the ends. Keep in a cool place 
away from the air, and do not open until 
the fish are to be used. Such bundles 
have been shipped in a box with ice for 
thousands of miles. Be sure your pac! 
age is wrapped so that the fish cannot 
touch the ice. The theory of saving trout 
is to keep them cool, clean, dry, and 
away from the air. 

If fish are to be shipped in ice, here is 
the method to follow: Put a lot of green 
grass blades or similar material in the 
bottom of the container. Wrap each fish 
separately in more green material 0! 
newspaper, and when all are packed i! 
put a batch of green material on top 
Place several thicknesses of paper on 
top of the fish, letting the paper drape 
down over the sides of the box. Then put 
in ice to the depth of from 4 to 6 i 
Fold the paper back over the ice, put 
more paper on top, nail on cover, and 
mark the box, “Perishable, This Side Up.” 
The paper will exclude the air, absorb 
the water, and keep the ice from melting 
too fast. 

Here’s another good way to keep trout 
Clean the fish soon after they leave the 
water. Hang to dry overnight. Don’t u 
water, but wipe insides with damp cloth, 
being sure that all blood is removed. |! 
the morning dust both inside and ou 
with dry cornmeal. Wrap each fish 
separately, first in oiled paper, then in 
newspaper, and then wrap the entire 
catch in burlap or a box lined with news- 
paper. They will then be ready r 
transportation.—W. W. Wheatly. 
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Springs the Time for Crappies 


63 


(Continued from page 47) 


A part of this stone flume had fallen 
in, and now blocked the crappies from 
the channel of the stream. On one side 
of the pool there was a sloping, sandy 
shore, on the other a fallen willow that 
had caught considerable driftage and 
formed an excellent harbor for the big 
crappies. 

Dick and I approached this pool with 
high anticipation. We were equipped 
with light rods, 4%-ounce split bamboos, 
and our lines were tapered and had been 
oiled until they were as flexible as man 
can make them.’ We were also both using 
light nylon leaders tapered for dry-fly 
fishing. Our lures were underwater 
metal-bodied streamer flies, dressed to 
long shank hooks, which conformed in 
general appearance and action to the 
crappies’ natural springtime delicacy, 
the live minnow. I was using a rather 
large fly, a No. 4, with jungle-cock shoul- 
ders, black-and-white barred streamer, 
and light, cleverly placed red-and-yellow 
hackle on a blue body. Dick was using 
a smaller fly of squirrel-tail dressing 
with a silver body and golden-pheasant 
crest, and with a small red-and-white tag. 


HEN we got to the edge of the pool, 

we found the water perfect for good 
fishing. It was possibly a foot higher 
than normal and shot through with the 
green-gold color that is sometimes found 
in Midwestern streams in the spring. 

I remember breathing in the sweet 
air and watching Dick as he brushed 
away a honeybee that kept buzzing 
around his ears. The muttering of the 
old flumeway was in my ears as Dick 
east his fly toward the brush on the 
far side of the pool and drew it softly, 
as crappie flies must be drawn, through 
the water. A few feet upstream from 
the drifted brush there was a deep place 
where a sodden cluster of twigs had 
taken hold of the break in the shore. 
Here Dick’s fly wavered and darted un- 
der his skillful handling. Suddenly we 
could see a green-gray shadow in the 
water, and then, almost faster than the 
eye could follow, a crappie closed in for 
the kill. Its round, paper-thin mouth 
was extended outward for a moment, 
and the lure was taken. There was a 
silvery flash, and then a quick savage 
splashing on the surface. The tip of 
Dick’s rod bent, and the leader zinged 
through the water. 

This was the critical moment, and 
Dick knew it well from past experience. 
For, unless the crappie is played very 
carefully, it will manage to unhook itself 
wherever there is slight current, and 
often even in quiet water. The crappie’s 
mouth is very thin and can be extended 


and retracted like a bellows, and it is there- 


fore necessary to keep a persistent but 
ght line or the crappie will rip free. 
1 this case, Dick played the fish with 
1usual skill; and though his antagonist 
inaged to dive under a branch of the 
llen willow, Dick finally stopped the 
ishes and reeled it in. 

Surprisingly enough, this game fighter 
irned out to be only a medium-size fish, 
d Dick set to work, as did I, to lure 
re of the crappies to our hooks. Again 
ck cast across the pool and maneu- 
red his squirrel-tail fly before the 
ifted twigs. And again, as his lure 
iched the chosen spot and wavered 
ra moment, a crappie seized the hook. 


This time it was a big one, and the speed 
of its first rush threatened to rip the 
hook from its mouth. Dick’s reel sang 
as the crappie took line and raced down- 
stream, and it was only by very careful 
handling indeed that Dick kept the fish 
from entangling his line with mine. 

Dick played the crappie carefully, set- 
ting the hook with a sharp sidewise jerk 
of his rod tip, and then keeping the line 
just taut enough sothat the catch couldn't 
rip itself free. Finally, after that 
long rush, the crappie seemed to give up 
and Dick slowly reeled it toward shore. 
It was then, as Dick reached down for 
the leader to haul the fish in, that the 
crappie came alive and made a rush for 
the far side of the pool where it had 
first taken the lure. Amazement written 
on his face, Dick just managed to close 
his left hand on the rod before that too 
went after the fish. Again, he reeled in 
slowly, this time being careful to hold 
onto his rod until the fish was landed. 

For perhaps half an hour Dick kept 
himself busy hooking and fighting crap- 
pies until he had taken half his limit. 
But, sad to relate, in that space of time 
I had not managed to get even one 
strike. 

Perhaps it was the difference of the 
flles that accounted for Dick’s success 
and my lack of it? But I did not think 
so, as I had taken a good many crappies 
on the kind I was using. 

I walked downstream until I came to 
a place where the top branches of an- 
other fallen willow rested on the bottom 
just within reach of the main current. 
Here I made a cast, and was instantly 
rewarded by a strike. This fish made 
a fighting rush, which I managed to par- 
ry. Then, just as I reeled in and pre- 
pared to flip my catch onto the bank, 
the crappie gave one last desperate wig- 
gle, and ripped himself free of the hook. 
By the greatest of good fortune I man- 
aged to hit that battler in midair with 
the flat of my hand and to knock it to 
the earth behind me. From that high 
point on I began to have luck and soon 
took a number of fish. 

Now, in crappie fishing it is not a good 
plan to be in a hurry about moving off 
from a spot where the black-spotted fish 


is to be found. It is true that the fish} 


will leave a pool for short, swift forays 
out to feed on a passing school of min- 
nows but they will return to their home 
base after they have finished their feast. 
So it was that I persistently remained 
near the willow until the sun lifted high. 
And by that time I had a good string. 


ICK meanwhile had exhausted the 

possibilities of his pool and had joined 
me. So together we dropped down the 
creek and fished a series of smaller 
pools, each of us having some luck 
wherever we stopped. 

In the afternoon we fished some wider 
flats close to the place where the stream 
spread out and formed a long pond. 
There, as the evening shadows began to 
lengthen and the sweet smell of the 
spring fields swept across the water, we 
finished our first day’s angling. 

We dried our lines, and lifted our two 
heavy strings of silvery fish from the 
pond, and smiled at each other in the 
chilly air. There was no need for words. 
Each of us knew the other was think- 
ing: “Spring’s the time for crappies.” 
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ar workers! 
Take a tip... 
£o fishing 


When you’ve finished a tough week 
at the office or in the plant, and you 
feel as though you’re worn out and 
on the ragged edge ‘on that day off, 
go fishing. 

That’s where you fishermen have 
the advantage over your non-fishing 

co-workers. You have a safety valve 

and a rest cure all in one. A day’s 
fishing will go a long way toward 
getting rid of last week’s jitters and 
putting you in good shape for the 
week to come. 

If you have a good line, take care 
of it. And if you need a new line, see 
your dealer. ‘He will have a limited 
supply of Gladding lines—perhaps 
not exactly the one you want, but 
you can rest assured that if it’s a 
Gladding, i it will give you outstanding 
pe rformanc e and durability . 

So let your favorite sport help you 
keep fit for the most important job 
ahead—the job of winning. this war. 


B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc., South Otselic, N.Y. 
BUY BONDS NOW x x x 
for areal fishing trip later 


GLADDING 


INVINCIBLE + TRANS-LU-CENT « DONEGAL 















cessful pond the following: water-tight- 
ness, so that a small inflow will be suf- 
ficient; a shallow area, from eighteen to 
thirty inches deep, where the fish may 
nest; a deeper area of six feet or more, 
where the fish may winter—useful also 
for the mature fish during the summer; 
and a fertile bottom for the growth of 
aquatic plants as fish food. 

Any pond that is a club project should 
be developed so as to make available all 
of its uses, direct and indirect, for sport. 
Food and cover are essential if upland 
game and waterfowl are to be attracted. 
Nut, fruit, and berry-bearing shrubs and 
trees, planted around the pond, will pro- 
vide those essentials. Mallards and other 
ducks feed on acorns; so do ruffed grouse 
and pheasants. Ruffed grouse and quail 
like the fruits of dogwood, chokecherry, 
wild plum, viburnum, and the wild rose, 
as well as those of the red cedar, hack- 
berry, and persimmon. Write to your 
state conservation commission or depart- 
ment of agriculture for a list of food- 
bearing shrubs and trees suited to your 
locality, and include marginal planting 
as part of your club project. 

In selecting plants for planting along 
the shoreline, as well as those which are 
truly aquatic, pick species which attract 


the waterfowl. The threesquare rush, 
found over almost the entire United 
States, makes good duck food, acts as 


a silt catcher at the inlet, and protects 
an earthen dam. Muskrats like it too. 
Spike rush, giving good cover and acting 
as a soil binder, yields seeds which are 
fed upon by waterfowl. 


QUATIC plants play a double rdéle, be- 
ing shelter and storehouse for your 
fish as well as waterfowl food. Among 
the good ones are musk grasses, wigeon 
grass, duckweeds, and water smartweeds. 
Some of these also break up wave action 
and prevent bankwashing. These plants, 
and instructions for planting them, may 
be bought from aquatic nurseries. A 
balanced fish pond must have suitable 
vegetation, and it is essential that you 
get those which will not become pests 
by crowding out more desirable plants. 
H. S. Swingle, mentioned before, and 
the owners of the most productive fish 
ponds whom I interviewed, all empha- 
sized the importance of pond fertiliza- 
tion. Swingle said that fertilized ponds 
yield four to five times the weight of 
fish produced by unfertilized ponds. He 
warns that there are two kinds of ponds 
which cannot be fertilized economically 
—those that stay muddy and those 
through which flow excessive amounts 
of water during the growing season. For 
best results, he says, there should be 
little or no overflow from the pond. 
Swingle recommends the following 
amounts of fertilizer to each acre at 
each application: 100 pounds of 6-8-4 
(N-P-K), and ten pounds of nitrate of 
soda. The 6-8-4 formula is familiar to 
dealers in commercial fertilizer. The 
first application should be made during 
the first warm days of spring, if danger 
of floods is past. 
A few days after the application, the 
water becomes murky from growth of 
minute plants. When the water begins 
to clear so that the bottom can be seen 
in two feet of water, the second applica- 
| tion is made. Best results follow from 
| applications every three or four weeks. 


ae fertilizer is broadcast from the 





Your Own Fish Pond 


(Continued from page 13) 


shores over the pond’s shallow parts. 

Leonard Lamb, aquatic biologist of 
the Texas Game, Fish, and Oyster Com- 
mission, recommends either of two 
formulas: 1. sulphate of ammonia, forty 
pounds, superphosphate, sixteen pounds, 


muriate of potash, five pounds, and 
slaked lime, fifteen pounds. 2. Cotton- 
seed meal, 400 pounds, superphosphate 


200 pounds. These quantities suf- 
ficient for one acre. 

Having created your pond and planted 
it, you now are ready to stock it. First 
consideration is your forage fish. M. C. 
James, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
recommends the golden shiner and the 
blackhead minnow as best minnows for 
the purpose, with preference for the 
shiner. Stock these at the rate of 100 to 
the acre. Now comes the last step, 
toward which all your activities have 
been directed, the stocking of food and 
game fish. Commercial fish hatcheries 
offer desirable warm-water fish such as 
bluegills and largemouth black bass in 
a size between one and two inches. 
These two fish make a good combination 
in your pond. Plant them at the rate of 
300 bluegills to forty bass to the acre. 
Crappies may be substituted for the bass 
if desired. With a balanced pond such 
as you have created, no further stocking 
of these fish will be needed if the fishing 
is kept under reasonable control. 

You won’t have to wait long for the 
fishing, which should start as soon as 
the bass reach one pound and the blue- 
gills four ounces in weight. Fishing aids 
your program, for if part of the fish are 
caught, those that remain will become 
larger. If no fish are removed, Swingle 
told me, the old fish stay at practically 
the same size year after year, and young 
fish born in the pond don’t get nough 
food to attain decent size. He also said 
that only about one half of the legal- 
size fish can be removed each year by 
fishing, for as the fish are removed by 
catching, those remaining have more 
food and become less inclined to bite. 
Thus there are periods of good fishing 
followed by other periods of poor fishing. 
But during the latter, the fish put on 
weight rapidly until natural food begins 
to get scarce, when again they bite. 

“Last year,” a farmer, owner of a two- 
acre pond, told me, “my boys and I took 
about 150 bass averaging from a pound 
and a half up to two pound out of this 
pond. We also took a good many blue- 
gills. We had a lot of fun and got good 
meat without rationing stamps. We 
made the pond in less than a week. I 
wish the rest of my farm produced food 
with as little work.” 


are 


OW as to obtaining fish for stocking 
a pond. Your best plan is to write to 
your state conservation department for 
information about private hatcheries 
within the state. And in certain districts 
of the country, where soil-conservation 
work is under way, owners of private 
ponds may obtain fish for stocking from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service from 
the surplus left after applications for 
stocking public waters have been filled. 
Usually there is such a surplus, since 
federal hatcheries produce around eight 
billion fish and fish eggs each year. In 
writing, request a copy of form 3-1607 
which is an application for fish. 
In the meantime—for fun and food 
build a fish pond! 

















You can expect great things from Chris-Craft after the war. Greater 
safety afloat. New styling ... through new designs. Miracles of economy 
from war-born fuels. Greater ruggedness, more quiet operation, new 
comfort and conveniences from new materials. Everything in boating that 
is proved and practical will be incorporated in all post-war Chris-Craft. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds Today— 


Tomorrow command your own 


las lifs 


Today we’re 100% on war work, producing vital craft for the 
U. S. armed forces at the fastest rate in history. Immediately 
after victory we'll be ready with a complete new line of 


Chris-Craft with models to fit every purse and purpose. 


All three Chris- Craft factories 
fly the Army-Navy “‘E’’ Burgee 
for ‘Production Well Done’’ 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


4000 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
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in our armed forces, learned to f 
straight shooters with Western .22 c x- 
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Iceland's Speckled Trout 


(Continued from page 33) 


lake seemed to come alive with jumping 
fish. I tried with deft casts to get a 
strike. No luck. I also tried some 
amateurish and crude ones. One strike— 
no trout. I tried different flies and spin- 
ners. The fish jumped elsewhere. Finally 
I waded ashore, determined to try bait 
if nothing else would work. I stopped to 
watch Fred just as he got a strike and 
tried to jerk the fish over his head with 
the unwieldy pole. The line was too long, 
and he barely managed to lift the fish 
above water before it fell back. Fred 
tried desperately to recover, but the fish 
threw the hook while it had the chance. 
For a moment the air was sulphurous. 

Just about this time a boat appeared 
from the far side of the lake and pro- 
gressed rapidly toward me. In it were 
three British naval officers, who for- 
tunately didn’t understand Fred’s color- 
ful American dialect any too well. They 
pulled close to shore and held up a 
string of fish that made my heart pound 
hopefully. The largest was more than 
fifteen inches, which to me seemed big 
indeed for a speckled trout. 

“What bait were you fellows using?” 
I called out. 


“It’s rather sportin’, the way these 
bloomin’ trout snatch at worms, you 
know,” the oarsman called back. 


As soon as they were ashore, they of- 
fered us their boat, and Fred and I 
rowed into deep water. But after an 
hour of fishing with worms and not get- 
ting even a strike, we gave up. I ye 
jectedly went back to my fly casting, 
and Fred returned to the sandy spit 
where he’d let one get away. Then, sud- 
denly, each of us landed a trout. But by 
this time the two fortunate gents who’d 
decided against fishing, Doc and Little- 
john, had deserted us and had gone to 
the farmhouse near the lake to talk with 
Olaf, the landowner. 


ET, by the time midnight had rolled 

around under the sun, Doc and 
Littlejohn had also succumbed, and they 
joined Fred in the tipsy boat. The three 
of them rowed a short ways from shore, 
and there Littlejohn hooked one large 
trout after another. The doctor, no long- 
er in complete control of his emotions, 
whooped; and Fred, ever the salty sea 
dog, swore with gusto. 

About this time the captain and Stan 
decided that they’d hnid enough of the 
chilly wind, and they c2me rowing quick- 
ly for the shore. I dashed up to see the 
catch—two dozen speckled beauties! 
‘While I put the fish into my new creel, 
the captain’s chattering teeth beat a tat- 
too as he suddenly remembered his un- 
expected ducking and began to shiver. 

Back at camp the rest of the detail be- 
gan to ridicule me about my own “big 
catch,” an eight-inch brook trout. The 
laughter was ribald and the comments 
many—but I restrained myself from a 
Sarcastic dig or two. 
At any rate, the angling seemed to 
» had a sedative effect, for we slept 
clock around, and it was noon be- 
we again arrived at the lake. The 
hwest wind was heavy with mist, a 

drizzle was falling intermittently, 
the rock-strewn mountain tops were 
uded in a grayish-white fog. 
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Littlejohn had obtained a large flat- 
bottom from somewhere for us, and we 
Piled in. 

“Five kronur for the first fish,” Stan 


said, letting his line out behind the boat 
as Al and I plied the oars. 

“Five kronur for the most fish,” the 
captain called out from his perch on the 
bow. 

“Let’s make it five-kronur pool for the 
first, the most, and the biggest fish,” I 
suggested—and the rest agreed. 

No sooner were the words out of my 
mouth than Stan started reeling furious- 
ly, and it wasn’t long before a ten-inch 
trout broke the surface near the stern. 

“Pay me that five,” Stan demanded. 

“That one doesn’t count,” Al asserted. 
“Tommy and I are rowing.” 

In order to pacify Stan we had to let 


him choose the spot where he wanted to | 


fish. When we reached it, we found out 
that we had no anchor. And Stan sulked. 

“Never mind the anchor,” Al said. 
“Let ’er drift.” 


O WE turned the boat broadside to 
the wind and shipped the oars. 


small trout over the side to win the first- 
fish pool. 
didn’t help him any. 
landed a small one on a No. 
spinner. But Stan, 
spoon, and the captain, who was fishing 
with worms, didn’t have any luck. 

The strong wind pushed the boat along 
and gave us a semblance of trolling. 
Stan let his line out to windward and 
soon caught a couple more as the heavy 
bait went down deep. Noticing this, I 
found a spike in the boat and attached 
it to the leader for a sinker. Shortly 
afterward I was rewarded with a vicious 
strike, and a few moments later I hauled 
a twelve-incher over the gunwale. Justi 
as I did so, Al hada strike. Saying noth- 
ing, his lips working meaninglessly, he 
stood up and started to wind in the 
fighter. In his excitement he fumbled; 
the reel slipped from its seat and fell over- 
board. 3ut somehow Al kept the line 
taut. He dropped the useless rod into the 
boat and brought the slashing line in, 
hand over hand. When he had the flop- 
ping trout in the boat he turned to rescu- 
ing the reel. 


Pretty soon I 
2 Colorado 


“That's catching something on both 
ends of your line, pal,” I said. 
But Al was beyond humor. He just 


sat and admired the fish as it expired on 
the floor board. 

Meanwhile we were passing over a 
weed bed that kept fouling our hooks. 
It was here that Stan suddenly shrieked 
he’d connected with another big one. 

“Probably just the bottom,” the cap- 
tain soothed. 

But the captain was wrong, for just 
then I saw a silvery flash, and knew that 
Stan had been seeing things—right. 

“Get your line out of the way!” Stan 
yelled at Al, trembling with both eager- 
ness and fear that he would lose the fish. 
While he was yelling he was trying to 
land the trout, which broke water sud- 
denly. This was too much for Stan. He 
horsed his catch in and started to heave 
the monster over the side when, snap! 
the tip of the rod broke off. Al, how- 
ever, grabbed the line and hoisted the 
still-fighting trout over the side. 

“Measure him! Measure him!” Stan 
yelped, almost upsetting the boat in his 
eagerness to collect the five-kronur bet. 

I produced a rule and measured. 
Eighteen inches to the dot! 

(Continued on next page) 
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Only | 
a few minutes passed before Al lifted a} 


Stan grumbled a protest but it | 
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FISH 
FOR FOOD 


-- \Your present supply of fishing tackle is 
valuable to the War Effort. Folks who can 
spend their relaxing time for fishing, can 
materially lp solve the food shortage. 


‘Reels by QCEAN CITY” 


have aided their pa. in landing millions 
of pounds of fine food, Yn addition to the 
healthful recreation and thrilJing sport. In 
the present emergency all fishing tackle will 
help supplement the available food rations. 









While no reels are being 
made for the duration— 
every day’s output of our 
factory is helping to bring 
closer the day when we will 
again fish for pleasure. 
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Fightin’ fisherman, or 
fishin’ fighter - man, 
thousands of red- 






blooded outdoor 
Americans depend on 
} U. S. Lines to hold — always hold! Their 
amazing strength and stamina hang on— 
hold out—strong and steadfast under the 
most sudden punishing strain or long sus- 
tained stress. 
























Many stores can still supply U. S. Lines, 
but should your dealer be short, remember 
that Uncle Sam comes 

first 











Make every fishin’ 


trip 
















count by sending for 
68 page booklet ‘'More 
Fun Fishin and 
| ‘Fishermen's Kinks”’ 
combined. It’s real in- 
j side, illustrated fishing 
| dope. Dep't L, S. 
| Line Co., Westfield, 
Mas 






















































HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON 


Relax on your day off with H-I fishing 
tackle. Your dealer can still supply you 
with what we made before we put our 
skills behind war needs. 

Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. «+ Utica, N.Y. 


ke Remember the NAME, when we come back te 
to making and using H-! fishing tackle. 





HOW TO CAST FOR BASS | 





Pointers on use of bass bugs, 
spinners, wigglers and other 
lures. How to judge effects of 
water and weather. Hundreds of 
helpful hints. Fully illustrated. 
85 pages. Only 25c! Address 
Dept. 63. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 

353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


MARTIN 











Take good care of your 


Martin Automatic Reel. 
New ones cannot be 
made until the war is 
won. War production 


must come first. 


We are able to take care 
of a limited amount of 
repair work, so, if your 
reel needs attention, let 
us repair it for you. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
REEL CO., INC. 


aa 
MOHAWK, N. Y., 
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Iceland's Speckled Trout 


(Continued from page 67) 


“That will be the biggest one,” Stan 
boasted, all modesty deserting him in his 
triumph. Then he turned to Al. “You 
made me break that rod tip!” he accused. 

“You’re nuts,” Al retorted. “Aren't 
you engineer enough to know you can’t 
use a rod for a derrick?” 

Stan moaned (he had borrowed the 
rod) and the rest of the day he used only 
the first two sections. 

We were far up the lake now; but 
while the three of us were catching fish, 
the captain hadn’t got even a nibble. 

“Where's all the luck you had 
night?” I asked. 

“Deserted me,” he replied morosely. 

I reached into my fly box and came 
up with a small nickel-plated spinner. 

“Try this,” I said. I hadn’t ever man- 
aged to catch anything on that particular 
spinner and wondered if it could be done. 

“I can’t do any worse,” the captain 
said as he reeled in his line. So I at- 
tached the spinner, and he went back 
to fishing. A few minutes later he hooked 
three trout in rapid-fire order. Mean- 


last 


| while my spike sinker had got entangled 


Special tricks in casting for bass! | 


| 
| 
| 


AUTOMATIC is 
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in some weeds. I lifted the rod to free 
the bait and, all at once, felt a vicious 
strike. Quickly I set the hook and held 
the rod at a high angle in order to keep 
a tight line. At the sudden surge I gave 
forth a rebel whoop. 

“Pass over the five kronur,” 
“I've just hooked a whale.” 

“Take it easy,” the captain said. 
can't pay until he’s measured.” 

As he spoke, I saw a silvery flash 
about fifty feet from the boat. It was 
my fighting trout, turning and heading 
in the opposite direction. Then, sud- 
denly, my reel screamed and the fish 
went down deep. Slowly I began reel- 
ing in the line but I had to repeat the 
process three times before I managed to 
bring the fish close to the surface. Just 
as I thought the trout would never give 
up, it broke water with a splash. 


I shouted, 


“T 





Now I needed a landing net. Not hav 
I led the trout toward the bov 


ing one, 

of the boat and asked the captain to lif 
it over the side for me. The captai! 
reached for the line—and my hear 
skipped a beat. For as his finger 
touched the line, the fish lunged awa 


and the captain missed. 

However, by holding the arching ro 
high in the air I finally managed to su 
face the fighter once more and to heav: 
it aboard myself. 

As soon as the trout stopped beatin; 
itself against the bottom, I measured m 
prize—to Stan’s open elation. For th 
trout came to 16% inches, shorter b 
more than an inch than the giant Sta 
had landed. 

My fish was the end of the big ons 
for the day but, just ~he same, when w: 
rowed ashore late that afternoon, sixty 
odd trout reposed on the bottom of th 
boat. And that was the catch tha 
greeted the eyes of Fred and the doct: 
as they met us at the beach. 

The two of them were empty-hande 
for they had had no luck, and it w: 
plain to me that Fred was still in t} 
grip of fishin’ fever as he offered an alil 

“No wonder we didn’t get any,” he 
stormed, “Doc can stand taking out 
appendix but he just can’t face putting 
a worm on a hook!” 

Well, it was too bad about Fred. But 
I knew he’d recover eventually—it’d just 
take time. And meanwhile the captain 
was happy. He was puffing his pipe con- 
tentedly as we drove back toward camp. 


Even before he spoke I knew that he 
was his old self again. 

“It was a good trip, wasn’t it?” he 
asked. “And spiking the rumors that 


were drifting out of the camp was im- 
portant—very important.” Here he re- 
moved the pipe and grinned. “Maybe 


we'd better make another inspection trip 
the 


to Freddy One before summer is 


over?” 


snail Bait Box 


ND it hard to keep worms alive and 
prime condition on your warm- 
weather fishing trips? Here’s an easy 
permanently. 
“crescent” 
denim or 
laced on. 


way to solve that problem 

Take an ordinary cheap tin 
bait box and cover it with 
lightweight canvas, sewed or 
Cut pieces of sheet cork to fit inside 
the box, on top, bottom, and sides, and 
cement each in place with asphalt 
emulsion. (Don’t use ordinary asphalt 
paint.) Brush two coats of this material 
on the tin interior of the box and two 
coats on the sheet cork. Allow the 
emulsion to dry, and just before press- 
ing the cork in place go over both the 
inside of the box and the cork lining 
lightly with a 50-50 mixture of kerosene 
and gasoline. This will make the emul- 
tacky” and produce a lasting bond 
when the cork is pressed firmly inside 
the box. Then apply two coats of the 
asphalt emulsion to the exposed surface 
of the cork to waterproof the box inside. 

An old pair of overalls will provide the 
denim for covering the bait box. The 
sheet cork can be bought at a shoe- 
repair shop, or perhaps you can salvage 
enough from some old shoes. Asphalt 
emulsion is available at a paint or hard- 
ware store—it is used as a roof coating 





and general waterproofing agent. WI! 
preparing it for use don’t thin it with 
anything other than water. Unlike (al 
products, asphalt emulsion has n 
effects upon live worms. 

When in use the cloth jacket is | 
wet and evaporation absorbs the heat « 
the box. Together with the cork lining 
this keeps the worms cool and frisky 
on the hottest day—W. W. Wheutly 
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Surf Fishing, ° | 


City Style 
(Continued from page 35) 


jlastic reel, and a tobacco bag of sand 
instead of a lead sinker. Jules cast into 
the rumbling foam and, just as I pre- 
licted, had a quick pick-up. 

“Drag him in!” I said. 

But the fish did not drag so easily. 
In fact, Jules enjoyed a fair bit of scrap 
in the frothy shallows, until finally the 
surf tumbled a sparada onto the sand. 
It was a fine specimen around three 
pounds in weight. This perch, one of 
the common fish taken by California 
surfers, is a good scrapper, though not 
to be compared with either the corvina 
or croaker in gameness. An interesting 
highlight on the species is that it bears 
its young alive. 

“All right,” I announced. “J’ll catch 
you a shovelnose. With my technique I 
can’t miss.” 


ND so I made my cast and, like the 
bearded prophet, called the shot. My 
fifth guitar fish did its puffing and slow 
tail-wagging on the sand. Jules had his 
knife ready. Deftly he cut the tough 
hide down each side of the horny dorsal, 
then along the sides of the body, and fi- 
nally ripped the hide clean with a single 
motion. Two straps of white fillet came 
clear with little effort, and they consti- 
tuted virtually all the good flesh on the 
fish. Jules wrapped the fillets and put 
them in my canvas bag, despite my in- 
sistence that he keep them. 

“Looks like you may have use for 
them,” he said sincerely; and I couldn’t 
refuse. 

“T’ll try those backstraps, Jules,” I 
promised. But, like the man who says 
he has eaten lion or rattlesnake, I in- 
tended to have only a taste. What I 
wanted was a corvina large enough to 
furnish fillets—for nothing from the Pa- 
cific surf is more delicious. 

As I spoke, Jules and I were casting 
almost together, with similar bait in sim- 
ilar areas. I had the first strike, but I 
again hooked a shovelnose while Jules 
hooked a real fish. The arch of his Cal- 
cutta indicated that he was fast to some- 
thing worth while, and I was not sur- 
prised when he beached a fine corvina. 

By crest tide I had caught a total of 
nine guitar fish, along with three small 
perch, which I returned to the water. 
Jules had taken three corvina and a 
croaker which totaled around ten pounds, 
as well as two big sparadas and one 
shovelnose. Jules reminded me a lot of 
Roy Charles, who, I believe, could catch 
fish in a rain barrel if he tried. And I 
was just reflecting that it was a good 
thing Jules and Roy weren’t both fishing 
against me when a voice broke in on my 
thoughts: 

“What’s going on here?” 

Yes, it was Roy Charles, with bait and 
tackle. 

“Not much,” I replied. “There’s the 
man with the fish.” And I introduced 
him to Jules. 

“How about you?” Roy persisted. 

Just call me ‘Shovelnose Joe!’” I 
growled. 

Roy grinned and went to work. He 
had only an hour or so to fish, before he 
had to be back at his job. But he had 
picked the right spot for his recess, for 
if fresh sea air, a far horizon, and clean 
sport won’t take out the cobwebs, noth- 
ing will. 

Just as Roy made his first cast, Jules 

(Continued on next page) 
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TO BRING ‘EM BACK 


ALIVE 


U. S. Navy enlisted man 
wearing official Kit outside 







his life preserver, holds one 
of 2 feather jigs included 
in the Kit. 


Official U.S. Navy photograph 








To win a war, lives must be saved as well as sacrificed. So Uncle Sam has placed 
Emergency Fishing Kits, like the one shown above, aboard every lifeboat, 
float, and raft in Navy, Coast Guard, Army Transportation Corps, Maritime 
Commission, Army-Air and Navy-Air service. 


SHAWAY, all out for war, has been 
A making parachute shrouds for 
our fighting airmen, line for glider tow- 
rope, surgical sutures for the Medical 
Corps, non-stop pick-up lines for the air 
mail, signal flare and other vital control 
cords for our armed services. 

And now ASHAWAY—working in close 
cooperation with the Life Saving Board 
of the U.S. Navy and Coast Guard, the 
Navy Bureau of Medicine & Surgery and 





other Government Departments, leading 
fishermen and scientific organizations, and tackle manufacturers 
throughout the country—has been privileged to play an active part in 
the development and production of these Emergency Fishing Kits. 


For FREE Ashaway catalog write Box 205, address below 





Michael Lerner, Julian 
T. Crandall, and S. Kip 
Farrington, Jr. inspect 
Kits they helped design. 
12-pocket apron, with 
tackle, including water- 
tight container, weighs 
slightly over 3 lbs. Light- 
er Kit for Air services. 
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Bait your hook for a blissful 
experience — and load your pipe 
with Briggs! You’ll reap the glori- 
ous harvest of richness that comes 
of Briggs’ choice tobaccos being 
cask-mellowed for years—longer 
than many expensive blends. 
When Briggs’ tender, full-bodied 
smoke wafts past your lips, every 
wisp delivers a treasure of flavor. 
Fall in love with your pipe in ear- 
nest—fill it with Briggs today! 





Ware 


PIPE MIXTURE 


[BRIGCS 


The Smoke with 
a Smile 


& 











PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 





WIGGLES 
DARTS 
FLOATS 


.WORDEN’S BONEFISH 


¢ as a baby Bonefish! Runs top, medium or deep 
secording | to yet i Hook in tail holds whale of bass, trout, 





landilock, walleye, ete. Orderbycolorandsize. Lead, frog. «ray, 
orange, ye cllew white. Small (No. 8 ho 1<}4 55c; medium (No. 
4) 70c: large (No. 1/0) $1.05: giant ( f $1.30; ed. 


YAKIMA ‘BAIT co. 
Seon. Mi Uf TE 


tax incld. Results guaranteed or 
money back. You're sole judge. 














MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 
Guaranteed weedless— 
all metal. At your deal- 
er’s or order direct No. 
Bl Chrom % oz., No 
B2 Copper %& oz., No 
B3 Nickel 9/16 oz. 
Money back guarantee! 


AUGIE'S BAIT CO. 





2945 So. 15th PI. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











NEW FISHING SECRETS 


Expert advice on every type of 
fishing. How to use natural baits 
and artificial lures. Hundreds of 
hints for catching trout, salmon, 
bass, panfish — — others. 
Fully illustrated. dw: Only 
25c! Address oaks 3 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








A crazy-looking contraption that 
sesses the most 
lure. Exclusive offset hooking. Lu 
models, $1.10 each. Musky, 
cluded.) Write 


7 CATAL 


UTE 6342 Pulford A 


1050000 FLATFISH $2&.. 3 


active and lifelike swimming motion ever produced by 


$1.50. 
for FREE Catalog, 
on plug fishing. 


HELIN TACKLE CO. until the. war’ is 


Bait Casting Made 
Easy! 


Packed with expert 
advice on casting, re- 
trieving the lure, 
striking, playing and 
netting, night casting, 
and beating a “back- 
lash.” Pointers on use 
of natural and arti- 
ficial lures, “thread- 
line’ casting, salt wa- 
ter casting, care of 
tackle, and the effect 
of weather and sea- 
Also “Guide to Better Catches,’ containing 
12 leading bait casters. Fully 
25c for your copy 


seed by OEFEDOS Fe 





sons. 
valuable advice by 
illustrated. 92 pages. Send only 2 
today! Address Dept. 63 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





a lot of fish. Pos- 
an artificial 
res in 21 colors. Underwater, surface and trolling 


gets a lot of laughs—and also 








Fly-rod size, 95c. (Tax in- 
including 4000-word treatise LIMITED SUPPLY 
Act quickly or 
you'll have to wait 


over 








ve. Detroit, Mich. 





” Surf Fishing, 
City Style 


(Continued from page 69) 


bade us good-by. He had taken mor 
than enough fish for his family, anc 
anyway, he planned to return the nex 
day. The meat shortage was the least « 
Jules’s worries. He asked me to acce] 


one of his corvina but I graciously re 


fused, saying that all I would need t 
break my jinx was one of his empt 
tobacco bags. He proffered one, and 


immediately filled it with sand and sut 
stituted it for my sinker. Then my nev 
friend was gone, and I fell into conve: 
sation with Roy. 

“What shall I catch?” Roy 
“A shovelnose?” 

“Leave the shovels for me,” I replied 
“Bring in a corvina worth photograpl 
ing.” 

“O. K.,” said Roy. “The corvinas ar 
about ten feet closer in.” And he reele 
in approximately that much line. 

Selecting a pair of firm, orange-colore 
mussels I baited up and tossed the sand 


inquires 





SPORTSMEN! Even if you can’t go fish- 
ing or hunting this year— 

BUY A LICENSE! 
Conservation means sport for the fu- 
ture—and our fees pay for it. So start 
a BUY A LICENSE movement in your 
section by getting yours TODAY! 





bag for the first time. I had high hopes 
A man can’t miss every time. I stood 
beside Roy. Our tackle was much the 
same: surf rods with six-ounce split 
bamboo tips, 250-yard reels, and 9-thread 
lines. A few minutes passed, and I saw 
Roy’s rod dip crazily. No need to strike 
—the fish had hooked itself. Within 
seconds I, too, had a pick-up and sank 
a hook into something. 

However, my fish gave four or five 
feeble kicks and then came in like so 
much kelp. A shovelnose squirmed on the 
sand, while I squirmed mentally and Roy 
laughed out loud. He still was fighting 
his finny opponent, and presently a 
length of beating silver showed in the 


foam. It was a beautiful corvina, better 
than four pounds. 

“You asked for it,” Roy said. 

“T asked for this shovelnose?” I yelped 

“No, you asked me to catch a corvina.” 
he explained. “Maybe I ought to call 
your shots.” 

“Wouldn't help,” I grumbled. “I’ve 


ready told you that I’m Shovelnose Joe.” 

Then luck came my way. Roy had just 
brought in another corvina and a spara- 
da as big as a platter, and my envy was 
mounting. He was grinning as usual, but 
not maliciously, when I had a strike that 
tore line in spite of my strong reel drag 
After a 100-foot run I stopped the i 
traveler and started pumping. Here was 
sport but I tempered my anticipations. It 
could only be a shark or stingaree, b 
of which are not far removed from ™m) 
pal, the shovelnose. Side rushes of m 
than 100 feet furnished some excitem«¢ 
and then the breakers brought in a | 
like monster at least three feet f1 
wing to wing. Yet, it was a bat sting! 
with a malicious, camouflaged stinger 
that whipped from side to side seeking 
an unsuspecting victim. Roy removed 
this weapon with a knife, and then ! 
removed the hook. I wondered what 


th 
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71 
Jules would have done with this brute, 
inasmuch as the species is considered a 
delicacy in far-off China. 

Roy caught two smaller corvina and 
then, almost as though embarrassed to 
be doing so well while I was doing so 
poorly, glanced at his watch. 

“Gotta be going,” he announced. “Just 
one more cast.” 

When Roy casts he doesn’t care two 
whoops how far the line travels, much 
less what variety of fish noses the bait. 
Maybe that’s his secret; all I know is 
that he brought in a three-pound corvina 
on his final try. Then he packed up his 
tackle. 

“Have a fish?” he offered. 

“Wouldn’t think of it,” I came back. 
“If I can’t catch a good fish, I'll take 
shovelnose.” Incidentally, I had exactly 
four pairs of shovelnose backstraps in a 
bag which I used both for tackle and 
catches. Then Roy was gone, and with 
him went my enthusiasm. 

Very shortly I made a decision. If I 
caught one more shovelnose, I would 
take my jinx and go home. If anyone 
asked me what kind of fish I had in the 
bag, I would say “fillet of backstrap.” 

[In a little while I took another sizable 
shovelnose, which furnished another 
two pounds of white meat. This was 
enough! I kept my word to myself and 
cased my tackle. Then I began the nec- 
essary hike through soft sand. My sack 
felt much too heavy across my shoulder, 
and when I felt a slight movement in it 
I quickly put it down. Along with the 
shark meat were two corvina. The live 
one unquestionably had been contributed 
by Roy Charles, and I was equally cer- 
tain that Jules had given me the other. 
They were a couple of sneaks—but 
mighty good friends. 

At home I cleaned the fish and put 
them in the refrigerator. My family was 
out. Changing clothes, I departed to at- 
tend to some business and did not return 
until dinner time. I was hungry. 

Brown and tempting fish appeared on 
the table. I scrutinized the platter care- 
fully but could recognize only the shovel- 
nose backstraps! 

“T thought this halibut would be more 
than enough for us,” a soft voice said. 
“IT gave the corvina to the neighbors.” 

I gulped. “That's fine, just fine.” And 
we ate my shovelnose—and liked it! 


Migratory Rainbow Trout 


HE one criticism heard of rainbow 

trout which have been planted in 
Eastern streams is that this trout is 
migratory, and where access to the 
ocean or a large body of fresh water is 
possible, the rainbows will move out of 
the stream and into the deep water. 
That this is due to use of rainbow stock 
originally derived from Oregon, where 
the species is migratory, instead of the 
nonmigratory Shasta stock is indicated 
by the researches of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in Vermont and Cali- 
fornia, and by Michigan studies. 

Federal authorities say that crossing 
Oregon and Shasta trout probably is 
responsible for the unpredictable be- 
havior of present rainbow strains. It is 


Pointed out that trout from one hatchery 
do well in a given water, while trout 
fro another soon disappear from it. 


Heredity doubtless is the answer. 

Breeding stocks of our American trout 
have become much mixed up, but the 
federal experts believe that there is 
mu promise for the development and 
use of a tested, purebred strain. 





WE PROMISE YOU 
better fishing 


... when, with the peace, we'll all 
have leisure for this thrilling fun 


What enthusiastic Isaac Walton among us is not dreaming, 
of the time when, after victory, he can fish to his heart’s 
content in his favorite pool or stream? 


Are you one of these? If so, remember, please, that 
BRISTOL right now is planning to add even new thrills 
to your after-the-war fishing enjoyment. 


Our plants and veteran personnel are now 100% in war 
work. Our skill as the braiders of America’s finest lines, 
fashioners of America’s finest rods, is now turning out 
vital battle products. This experience is adding daily to 
the sum total of our knowledge in this highly specialized 
field. What does all of this mean? Simply this: The better- 
ments we are learning today will be applied quickly to 
the new line of BRISTOL rods and tackle once war is 
done. You may count upon that. Thus tomorrow, as in 
the past, BRISTOL products will continue to be the 
finest, most serviceable, most up-to-the-minute products 
intheland. Inthe meantime, don’t forgetto buy War Bonds. 


PEACETIME PRODUCTS: LINES & REELS + FISHING RODS + GOLF CLUBS 
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JACK O'CONNOR L£eitor 


Faulty Pitch Means Misses 


years, of the importance of cor- 

rect stock fit, and when they fail 
to hit with a new gun they regard its 
specifications with a bilious eye—and 
often with justification. Poorly fitting 
stocks are the cause of more misses in 
the fleld than any one thing except the 
almost universal American yen to own an 
“all purpose” gun that will kill at 60 yd., 
even though most game, including water- 
fowl, is killed within 35. 

The conversation of scattergun fans is 
filled with references to drop at comb, 
drop at heel, length of pull, and whatnot. 
But one factor in fit, which is often neg- 
lected, is this business of the proper 
“pitch,” or the angle of the butt to the 
line of the barrels. Unless pitch is cor- 
rect, theystock which otherwise fits like 
a glove is close to useless. 

Pitch is a bad fooler in many ways, 
and it is often difficult to tell whether 
it is correct or not. Pitch which seems 
to work all right when the gunner fires 
deliberately at a stationary patterning 
board, and enables him to place the pat- 
tern where he is aiming (or pointing, 
call it what you will), may not work at 
all under field conditions. Pitch which 
seems just right with one sort of shoot- 
ing jacket won’t work at all with another. 

Actually the function of pitch is simple. 
Its purpose is to keep the butt firmly at 
the shoulder without catching or slipping 
as the gun comes up, and do it so the 
eye looks right down the barrels. If the 
butt has a tendency to slip down under 
the arm, pitch is incorrect and hastily 
taken shots will fly high. If it has a 
tendency to slip up, shots will fly low. 

Just to show how this works, let’s take 
the case of my own double-barrel 16 
gauge gun. It is a skeet model with 


ORE and more shotgun users have 
became conscious, in the past few 





Because of incorrect pitch and smooth butt surface, O'Connor's 
gun slips down when brought to shoulder and throws its shot high 








COMB DROP HEEL DROP 


2 a 2] 








\ WHEEL 
PITCH poe ae 7 
= | 
LENGTH OF PULL~ TOE 
Various "fit distances on a shotgun. If you're hitting, forget about them; if not, better check up 


beavertail fore-end and two sets of bar- 
rels, one set with open skeet boring and 
the other bored modified and full. Length 
of pull is 14 in. Drop at comb is 1% in. 
and at heel 2 in. Those dimensions are 
correct for me, as I have a long neck 
and am what is known as a “stock 
crawler” with either a rifle or a shotgun. 
There is but one fly in the ointment—the 
pitch of this pretty little gun is only 1 in. 
down, whereas a down pitch of 1%-1% 
in. is about right for me. 

The matter is further complicated by 
the fact that the stock has no butt plate. 
Instead the wood at the butt is check- 
ered, and the checkering is more decora- 
tive than useful. The diamonds are 
round on top, instead of being sharp so 
they grip against the shoulder. Con- 
sequently, the butt has a tendency to 
slip down and the shots to fly high. 

Why, then, you ask, don’t you get 
something done about it? Answer: Like 
many another hombre I am a sucker for 
a beautiful gun, and I haven’t quite 
mustered the courage to saw that butt 
end off and put a recoil pad on it at 
the proper angle. 

Anyway, there’s the situation, so let 
us see how it works out. Take skeet, 
for example. The No. 1 high-house bird 
is sucker stuff for a good shot. It comes 
out over the shooter’s head and goes 
directly away. That 
bird, when missed, is 
always missed by 
overshooting — and 
that’s the way I miss 
it with the little 16. 
As the butt touches 
the shoulder fast, it 
tends to slip down a 
trifle and the shot 
flies high. A friend 
of mine, on the other 
hand, has a 12 gauge 
skeet gun made to 
exactly the same 
dimensions as mine— 
drop, pull, and pitch. 
There is one differ- 
ence: the butt of his 
gun is sharply check- 
ered. It clings beau- 
tifully to any kind of 
cloth, and with it a 


1-in. down pitch is for me entirely ade- 
quate, and I have never yet missed a 
No. 1 high-house bird with that gun. 

All of which would tend to show that 
pitch which is correct with one kind of 
butt material is not correct with another, 
and pitch which will enable a butt to 
stick on one sort of fabric will slide it 
off another. 

The inadequate pitch of the 16 gauge 
has never bothered me in dove season 
There are, I think, two reasons. In the 
first place, the weather is warm in my 
section when the doves are in. I wear 
a thin cotton shirt, when hunting, and it 
is often damp with sweat. The butt 
easily sticks to my shoulder. Quail sea- 
son is another story, and under certain 
conditions the way I can miss quail with 
that gun is a sight to chill the stoutest 
heart. The explanation is this: The sec- 
tion where I do most of my quail hunting 
lies at an altitude of almost 5,000 feet 
and it is often so cold that I have to wear 
either a leather jacket or a hard-finished 
cotton jacket. From either of these sur- 
faces that incorrectly pitched butt will 
slip, throwing the shots high. Conse- 
quently, I hit quail nicely on warm days 
when I wear only a shirt, but do some 
gaudy missing when I have to bundle up 
in something that accentuates the short- 
comings of that smooth, improperly 
pitched butt. 

Besides this business of throwing hasti- 
ly taken shots low or high, there is an- 
other factor in incorrect pitch which is 
nearly always overlooked—its tendency 
to Jinterfere with the gunner’s natural 
timing. A good shot does his shooting 
with a natural rhythm which he has 
developed. If he follows it, he will usual- 
ly hit. If something throws him out of 
his groove he will tend to miss. And, 
brother, improper pitch is one of the 
sweetest little aids in throwing a man 
out of his groove that has ever been 
invented. A quail buzzes up at our shoot- 
er’s feet. His gun butt flashes to his 
shoulder, but instead of sticking, it slides 
down a trifle. Our gunner is conscious 
of that Jittle slip. He hesitates for 4 
moment, trying to compensate for it. 
His timing, the natural rhythm with 
which he shoots, is now destroyed, and 
when he does touch it off, the result is 
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GETTING THEM ON THE WING 
with better guns... by better gunners 





Enemy planes raiding shore installations . . . airfields . . . troops in the 
desert and the jungle... ships in convoy .. . find our gunners armed 
with better guns . . . possessed of keener eyes . . . stouter hearts. 

By bursts of fire... that speak up from all quarters . . . and speak 
with accuracy... marauders are brought down . . . others winged. . . 
the attack beaten off . . . and precious cargoes .. . equipment . . . men 
themselves . . . are saved. 


Putting machine guns into the hands of our troops . . . our sailors 





... Our airmen... is our proud part in this war. It is our sole business. 
It consumes our total resources .. . energy . . . skill. It enlists the sum 
total of the experience of our gunsmiths . . . many of them veterans of 
this craft . . . makers of machine guns in the last war. 

Until this war is won... so shall we work ... the clock around. 
But when guns of war cease firing . . . we shall return to making guns of 
peace... guns for farmers to protect their fields and flocks . . . guns for 
men who find pleasure in firearms and pride in the possession of them 


that bear our name and mark. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


HIGH STANDARD —_ 


THE HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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It's easy to correct pitch on a gun with de- 
tachable butt plates. Merely unscrew plate... 





. . and insert a few thicknesses of paper at 
heel or toe. The adjustment above will lessen 
down pitch and make the shotgun shoot higher 


more often than not, a miss. That is why 
pitch, as well as the other elements of 
stock fit, are less important in the de- 
liberate types of shooting than they are 
in fast shooting. Doves, waterfowl, driv- 
en birds that can be seen approach- 
ing (as they are shot in England), any- 
thing that is in view for some time and 
which gives the gunner time to get set, 
enables the hunter to do pretty good 
work even with a rather poorly fitting 
gun because he has time to adapt him- 
self to it. But not the speedy birds that 
have to be taken fast or not at all 
quail, ruffed grouse, woodcock. With 
those, the gun has to fit right, and pitch 
has to be so that the butt comes to the 
shoulder, sticks like a leech, and the 
gunner does not have to pay the slightest 
attention to it. 

As a matter of fact, the woods are full 
of men who are good duck and dove 
shots and who are only indifferent per- 
formers on such birds as quail and 
grouse. If they are using properly bored 
guns and are not trying to shoot ruffed 
grouse, say, with full chokes and 30-in. 
barrels, the explanation lies in the fact 
that with doves or ducks they have time 
to adapt themselves to guns which do not 
fit them and with grouse they don’t. 

So of all the factors of gun fit, surely 
one of the most important—and most 
neglected—is pitch. If your gun seems 
otherwise to fit, but you still miss, take a 
look at it. Pitch is correct when the 
shooter never has to think about it, 
when the butt hits his shoulder so that 
his cheek is right on the comb and his 
eye right in line with the barrel. If the 
butt feels uncomfortable and insecure 
when it hits the shoulder, and shots fly 
high, the butt needs more down pitch, 
as the muzzle is moving up and the 
gunner sees too much barrel. On the 
other hand, if the butt tends to slip up 
and the gunner naturally sees the breech 
first, the butt has too much down pitch. 

There is no universal rule about pitch. 





The contours of the shoulders differ and 
the ways of handling gurs also differ. 
Actually, however, a down pitch of from 
1 to 2 in. will fit almost everyone. Two 
or three decades ago, guns were made 
with no pitch at all, or even with pitch 
up, and guns were also made with down 
pitch of from 3% to 4 in. In either case 
those measurements were excessive and 
I doubt that anyone was really fitted. 

If the shooting isn’t going so well, 
then, take a look at the pitch. Make sure 
that your butt plate hits the shoulder 
and sticks there so you are not even 
aware of it. If the gun has the ordinary 
hard-rubber butt plate, it is easy to 
loosen the screws and insert cardboard 
at the heel or toe to change pitch down 
or up as the case may be, and it is sur- 
prising how a simple operation like that 
will pay off with game in the bag or in 
broken clay saucers. 


NOTES ON THE 
.256 MANNLICHER 


@ In the last 30 years or so a good many 
of those light, short, cute little rifles 
known as Mannlicher-Schoenauer car- 
bines have been imported into the United 
States, and since at least half of them 
seem to be for sale, a word about them 
here might not be amiss. 

The rifle itself is a very fetching little 
job. In its most commonly seen carbine 
form, it has a barrel of only 18 in. and 
a full-length stock. Workmanship is 
very good, and the whole job is flat, nice 
to carry in a saddle scabbard or in the 
hand. It has a flat bolt, ramp front sight, 
trap butt plate, and set triggers. All in 
all, it looks like a good deal of rifle, with 
an appearance just strange and “foreign” 
enough to be interesting. 

In actual use, though, all is not roses 
with this imported beauty. The short 
barrel which makes it so nice to carry 
also makes it extremely muzzle-light and 
hard to hold. That short barrel also 
gives it a surprisingly unpleasant muzzle 
blast for a cartridge so small. The light 
weight coupled with the short barrel and 
the improperly pitched butt plate, which 
doesn’t have enough down pitch, makes 
for a good deal of recoil. If the factory 
open sights are used, the distance be- 
tween front and rear sight seems about 
that of a good handgun. 

Under certain conditions, set triggers 
are all right; but using those of the 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer means that all 
benefit of the pistol grip is lost. The 
flat bolt handle is inconveniently set 
about halfway up the bolt, so far forward 
that it is difficult to work the bolt with 
the rifle at the shoulder. 

The .256, or 6.5 mm., the most popular 
Mannlicher cartridge, has been used all 
over the world for close to 50 years and 
within its limits it is a good one. The 
original bullet (which made its reputa- 
tion) is a very long one weighing 160 gr. 
That weight in a bullet of .256 caliber 
gives tremendous sectional density, and 
it has the reputation of driving clear 
through the largest game—moose, elk, 
large African antelope, even African 
lions and, in some cases, elephants—on 
which only head shots were taken. 

Lighter bullets have been loaded, but 
the 160-gr. at the rather low velocity of 
2,160 ft. a second seems to be the best, 
as slight gains in velocity sacrifice the 
sectional density which made the 160-gr. 
a killer. The 150-gr. bullet as loaded by 
Remington gives 2,260, Winchester’s 145 
only 2,360, Western’s 129-gr., 2,370, and 
the Peters 123-gr., 2,450. Accuracy with 


the lighter bullets is not improved—the 


throat of the Mannlicher being ver 
long because the original 160-gr. bullet i 
loaded out—and the use of lighter bullet 
means a long jump before the rifling i 
engaged. In any case, the light bullet 
cannot be given a high enough velocit;: 
to kill by shock, and their trajector 
beyond 200 yd. is flatter by only % in. 
the 160-gr. bullet has a midrange trajec 
tory, over a 200-yd. course, of 4.5 in 
whereas the lighter, slightly faster bul 
lets have a midrange trajectory of 4 in 

From this dope, it would seem, then 
that .256 Mannlicher carbines are no 
exactly bargains, particularly for all 
around use. They do very well for wood 
shoo.ing at short and medium ranges 
Even on deer with lung shots, the bulle 
doesn’t kill very quickly, and those wh: 
have used it say the deer will usuall 
run off. However, it usually leaves 
good blood trail and even a fair tracker 
will find the deer. The good shot wh: 
lives in the wilderness—thus having t< 
make every cartridge count—will plac: 
his shots carefully and find the .256 with 
the 160-gr. bullet adequate for even th: 
largest game. 

The man who wants accuracy and flat 
trajectory because he hunts in open 
country has no business with the little 
Mannlicher. The rainbow trajectory 
makes long-range shots difficult, and the 
short sighting radius makes even 150-yd. 
shots on deer none too easy. 

A friend of mine who was a .256 ad- 
mirer because he had hunted success- 
fully in the brush with one, took it 
antelope hunting. He returned a sadder 
and wiser man, uttering moans that 
were heart-rending to hear. Another 
chap, who wanted a “long-range rifle,” 
but who never bothered to look up any 
ballistics dope, swapped a .30/06 for a 
Mannlicher because he heard it had been 
designed as a mountain rifle. He decided 
after one season’s use in the hills, he had 
been given the business, but the guy who 
had the .30/06 wouldn’t trade back. 

So don’t go putting out any important 
money for the 6.5 mm., alias .256. Within 

(Continued on page 76) 





















































Measuring pitch. Butt should rest solidly on 
flagging as barrel touches wall near receiver 
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I’m sorta in the Army now! 


Dad asked me how would I like to 
be in the Army, and I said Id like it 
swell, so he said okay, soldier, you’re 
now on coyote detail. 


Well, I'd never thought that 
knockin’ off coyotes had anything to 
do with the Army, but Dad said it 
did, and I can see why now. 

Take this fellow here, for instance. 
He’s raised heck with our stock for a 
long time. And that meant less meat 
for our armed forces,who are knockin’ 
off some even bigger coyotes on their 
own account. 

Well, this coyote here was pretty 
smart ...up to today. But today I 
found a fresh track of his, and the 
wind was right. Old Betts and I 


found him, and pow! One shot from 
my Remington...and one less critter. 

I know Dad is gonna be mighty 
pleased about it, and of course I am, 
too. It shows I’m a pretty slick shot 
...if Ido say so! 

4 4 4 

Here at Remington we are doing 
everything in our power to help smack 
down those “‘even bigger coyotes” 


—during 1942, Remington produced 
enough small arms ammunition to 
fire more than 300 times at every Axis 
soldier. 

months of that 

year alone, Remington produced more 


—during the last 71% 


small arms ammunition than the en- 
tire country produced during all four 


years of We rld War Z. 


—thousands upon thousands of military 
rifles were speeded to our armed forces 


all over the world. 


—and Remington has received four 


Army-Navy 


The many thousands of us who are 
Remington are grateful that we are 
able to serve our country. And after 
the war is won, we will be glad to 
serve our sportsmen friends again 
with the famous Remington line of 
sporting arms and ammunition. 
Remington Arms Company, Ince., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 











Look for the 
Red Head 
** Duck"’— 
it’s your 

guarantee! 


























Like hundreds of men who have already bought this 
new 2-in-l GUNOROD coat by RED HEAD you'll 
probably say, ‘‘why didn’t some one think of this be- 
fore?’’ It fits both sports . . . hunting as well as fishing. 
Has wide-mouthed, bellows patch pockets in front 
(4 of ‘em) for shells or fly boxe . breast pockets 
for smaller stuff .. big roomy pleated pocket in 
back for extra tackle, lunch or what not . bi 
swing back, pivot sleeves, and a host of other features. 
Made of famous Red Head “‘fishuntex’’ (see below). 
. Why burden yourself 
z hd . with an unnecessary 
; Sif, load Here’s a_ light- 
i } luni ! weight fabric that can 
P the really take it! Vat dyed 
- oh manors of REDHEAD 1 beautiful fast tan, 
fishuntex is Zelan 
treated to repel! water, sanforized to avoid shrinking. 
Ask your dealer to show you the new Red Head 
GUNOROD coat, fishing shirt, vest, Zouaves, and 
breeches, all made of free-action ‘‘fishuntex.”’ 


RED HEA FISHING JACKET 


Short enough for wear 
with waders, long 
enough for hip boots, 
this new Red Head 
Bantam” has every- 
thing. Full comple- 
ment of pockets, rod 
holder, ‘‘Kuflyne’’ 


Dresser for cleaning 


or dressing line or 
fly. Made of ‘“‘fishun- 
cr « nuff said! 
No PF for men; 
No. PFL for ladies. 





a 


— —— 
RED HEAD 
FISHING SHIRT 


(Not a rain shirt—tan 
*Flightex’’) 

No. 5903FF for men 

No. 5903FL for ladies 


WATERPROOFING COMPOUND 
For Leather and Canvas 








At last . . . a waterproofing compound 
that really does the job. Made by Red 
Head . nuff said! Easy to apply 

. not greasy or messy . depend- 


able because of thorough penetration. 
6-0z. bottle 


RED HEAD CREELS 











Heavy or light duck. Collapsible. 
Easily packed. Have drain and air 
vents to keep catch fresh. Heavy 


duck creels have 3 tackle pockets out- 
side and one inside, 2 sizes. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 






4303 W. BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Faulty Pitch Means Misses 


(Continued from page 74) 


its limitations it is a good little job; but, 


| brother, it has its limitations! 


NEW TYPE 
OF SMOKELESS 


® Now it’s “caviar” for the Axis—but you 
can take it from me that Hitler and his 
stooges aren’t going to like the dish, for 
it’s a new type of smokeless powder that 
Western developed a few years ago and 
is now loading into vast quantities of 
ammunition for our fighters. So far, 
more than five billion cartridges loaded 
with it have been produced. 

The new smokeless is made of nitro- 
cellulose, as always, but its grains, as 
you have probably gathered by this 
time, are in the form of tiny pellets. 
Ordinarily the nitrocellulose is forced 
through a “macaroni” machine, and fine, 
cylindrical pellets chopped off the re- 
sultant strands. But the Western meth- 
od, which is five times as fast, consists 
of reducing the nitrocellulose to a liquid 
and immersing it in water, where it 
is continuously stirred. Chemicals are 
added to the water and the nitrocellulose 


forms into pellets. 
THEY’RE ALL 
BROWNINGS! 


® Pop the name “Browning” at any 
sportsman and he'll answer you back 
“automatic shotgun” or “Overunder” or 
maybe, if he’s military-minded, “ma- 
chine gun.” Well, that’s not even the 
half of it, by a long shot! A small book 
just received from J. M. & M. S. Brown- 
ing Co., title: “A History of Browning 
Guns from 1831,” has me still dizzy 
counting up how many firearms inven- 
tions and improvements (some of ’em 
news to me) we owe to the Browning 
clan, particularly John Moses Browning. 
Main reason these accomplishments 
aren't better known is that in many 
cases the patents were sold or licensed 
out to various arms companies, and the 
guns became famous under the manu- 
facturers’, not the inventor’s, name. 

Well, for the record, here are some of 
the arms credited to John M. Browning: 

Winchester Single-Shot (lever oper- 
ated) rifle. 

Winchester Model 1886 lever-action 
tubular-magazine repeating rifle. 

Winchester Model 1890 slide-action .22 
repeater. 

Winchester lever-action tubular-maga- 


| zine repeating shotgun. 


Winchester Model 1894 lever-action re- 


peating rifle and carbine (the famous 
thutty-thutty). 
Winchester Model 1895 lever-action 


box-magazine repeating rifle. 

Winchester Model 1897 slide-action re- 
peating shotgun. 

Stevens No. 520 solid-breech hammer- 
less repeating shotgun. 

Remington Model 17 pump-action ham- 
merless repeating shotgun. 

The first gas-operated automatic fire- 
arm, developed into the Colt Machine 
Gun used in the Boxer Rebellion and 
Spanish-American War. 

The first practical automatic pistol: 
Belgian 7.65 mm. 


Colt automatic pistol. (The Colt .45 
military, .22 Woodsman, and all Colt 
automatics are based on Browning 
patents.) 


(wit 
friction shock-absorbing device used t 


Browning Automatic Shotgun 


all modern autoloading and automat 
shotguns). 
Remington Model 8 
power autoloading rifle. 
Browning Heavy Machine Gun. 
Light Browning (military) Automati 
Rifle. 
Air-cooled .30 and .50 aircraft machi! 
gun. 

Rapid-fire .37 mm. automatic cann¢ 
Which is some record for one m 
Unfortunately, John M. Browning di 
in 1926, too early to help out in t 
present scrap, but his inventions and 
whole younger generation of Browning 

are in there fighting. 


(now 81) hig) 


SHORT SHOTS 


® Rumors still float around that wh: 
the war broke out Remington was 1 
designing its slide-action repeater f 
cartridges like the .300 Savage, .30 
and .270, and that a high-velocity pun 
is still due after the war. Remingi 
neither confirms nor denies ... F. 
Krause, 305 E. Iron Ave., Albuquera 
N. M., has been making gas-check t 
lets with large, hollow points of a hard 
alloy in .30 caliber, and says he can t 
close to standard factory ballistics w 
them in the .30/30. He reports 
kills of deer with them during the 1 
season in the hands of hunters for whom 
he has reloaded Ammunition and 
transportation shortage isn’t going 
result in the “break” for the game whi 
many people, not familiar with fi 
conditions, had expected. Western ga) 
wardens are reporting a marked incr 

in predators, since the riflemen who ha 
made an important contribution in kee] 
ing them down are out of the field 
Jack O’Connor,. 


sevel 





Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
| azine, inclosing sufficient postoge for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 





Overshoots with Shotgun 


Question: I seem to have a tendency to ov 
shoot in the field when a bird goes up and a 
quick shot is necessary. I invariably fail t« t 
my cheek down to the stock enough 
right, and almost always shoot high 
the gun fits me all right. Have consider 
getting a 1X shotgun ‘scope but hesitate 
cause I’m afraid it might take too long to f 
the game in it for quick shooting. Have y 
any suggestions?—R. J. W., New York. 


to S$) 


I belie 


Answer: Overshooting is a very comn 
fault among wing-shots. I think the problen 
psychological. It’s the same thing as shoot 
high when you are deer hunting; you do it 
cause you're rattled and shoot without gett 
your cheek down on the comb. As a conseque 
you see too much muzzle, which is exactly 
same thing as the deer hunter who sees 
much front sight and overshoots. 

Don’t think you’re alone. Almost anybody 
a hurry tends to shoot before he gets his | 
down on the comb, and the charge goes 
and to the left. 

I don’t believe your notion of getting a 


(Continued on page 
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- "TS VERY LONELY HERE (N THE HOSPITAL...” 


Ward 41-A boldly written between the lines ...our boys,even 
United States Naval Hospital those exposed directly to the inhuman cruelties 
Oakland, California . . 
Ducks Unlimited. Inc of war, will always remain true sportsmen and 
342 Madison Avenue firm in their belief that there is nothing in the 
New York, N. Y. world that can compare with the American way 
Dear Sirs: of life for which they are fighting . . . that there 


I’ve just returned from Guadalcanal where I was is no other place in the world like America in 
wounded so that I’ll never be able to hunt ducks in which to live. 
the lakes and swamps I used to haunt when a boy. 
I still love duck hunting and I'll still hunt ducks 
beside the fireplace in an armchair in my home in 
Missouri. help his more fortunate buddies “‘after it’s over”’ 


will come true. 


Needless to say, the name of Private Layne was 
immediately added to the roster. His wish to 


It’s very lonely here in the hospital and I want to 
become a member of Ducks Unlimited, but my pay And the men and women of Nash-Kelvinator 
records were sunk and it will be several months 


pledge to Private Layne and his buddies on 
before my new record comes through. 


“‘the canal” that they will continue to do every- 
“i send the money at that time. I hope it’s not thing in their power not only to supply them 
asking too much for you to list me as a member. with the weapons of Victory, but to make cer- 
I want my buddies who are more fortunate than I ‘ ve 2 

to have an abundant supply of ducks after it’s over tain that after it’s over they'll come back to an 

unchanged America where there will be jobs and 


Thank you kindly, sas . 
. ; D. D. LaYNE, opportunities for all . . . and where they can 
Private U.S.M.C. enjoy again the good hunting, the clean sports- 
manship, and the fellowship of men that are 
every American’s birthright. 


Here is a message right from the heart... there 
is no mistaking that. 


Nor can there be any doubt as to what you see NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 










NASH EEE. KELV/NATOR 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 














Clean Guns 
Perfectly— 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 


HOPPE'S No. 9 gets out ALL of the 
primer, powder and metal fouling. 
And it PROVES they're out—com- 
pletely. That's why HOPPE'S No. 9 
makes faster, smoother, more occu- 
rately shooting guns. Your dealer, or 
army exchange store sells HOPPE'S 
No. 9 or send us 10c for sample. 
Instructive “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
FREE, upon post card request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Bean’s Tartan Shirt 


Medium heavy twill in 
genuine Glen Plaid Cel- 
tic Tartan 
lored, equal 
ported. Material is half 
cotton ond 
moking a 
and long 
wearing shirt. Two pre- 
shades: one 
Gray and one Ton. Pre- 
Sizes 14'/, to 19, 
sleeves 33 ee, aes 
$4.50 postpoid. 
New Spring 


Finely tai- 
to ony im- 


long-staple 
half 
comfortable 


rayon, 


dominating 
shrunk 


Price 
Send for 
Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
#4 Clothing Dept. 


Mfrs. Fishing ond 





Camping Specialties 


A “SIGHT” BETTER 


FIENDOIL 


Cleans Firearms Easier 


Fiendoil’s 
protects gun bore and firing 
parts from corrosive action: 
apply after every use of gun. 

WHAT GUN EXPERTS SAY 
**Unusually 


recommend 
Pres., Nat'l 


scientific formula 


effective—a pleasure to 
it."" Henry E. Ahlin, 
Skeet Shooting Ass'n. 


x * 


“My business is museum 
hunting trips from Senora, Mexico te 
the Caribou barriers of Alaska. This 
wide range of temperature is hard on 
firearms. I use Fiendoil Ernest 
Miller. 


NEW 2 OZ. BOTTLE 
4 Ta 
Slips snugly inte gun case or tackle 


box. Sold everywhere at sporting goods 
and hardware stores. 


collecting 





If your dealer is sold out—write 
McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE Co. 


Baltimore 
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"scope to be bad at all. In fact, I thing it’s a 
darn good idea. That way you aim through the 
"scope and not along the barrel. I tried one of 
those “scopes out on a pump and didn’t over- 


shoot a bird all season with it, although I 
ordinarily overshoot a good many without a 
*scope. Don’t worry about the ’scope being slow. 


It is just as fast as any method of sighting 
known to man.—J. O'C. 


.270? 


Question: Have a .270 rifle. A sporting-goods 
store has 7 mm. 175-gr. s.p. bullets on hand. 
Can these 7 mm. bullets be reloaded for the .270? 
the bullet pass safely through the .270 
barrel?—W. B. A., Mich. 


7 mm. Bullets in 


Answer: You cannot reload the .270 case with 
a 7 mm. bullet and fire it safely in a .270 rifle. 
In the first place you could not seat those bullets 
after you had prepared the cases. In the second, 
a .270 bullet and barrel measure. 277, while the 
7 mm. bullet and barrel measure .285. It simply 
won't work.—J. O'C. 


Dropped or Chilled Shot? 


Question: What hunting I've done, and it 
isn’t much, has been with dropped shot, except 
that last season I used chilled shot and didn’t 
seem to have so much luck. I have heard that 
dropped shot would knock a bird down where 
shot wouldn't. Is there anything to 
this?—J. W., Jil 


Answer: There isn't anything to the old story 
that dropped shot expands on birds. The velocity 
of shot isn't high enough to make it expand. 
Your success with dropped shot could be ex- 
plained in two ways. First, you may get a better 
pattern with a particular load you are using. 
Another is that dropped shot forms a wider 
pattern because so many shot are deformed in 
the bore. As a consequence the wider pattern 
may give you better results. For most purposes, 
or for any purpose that I can think of, chilled 
shot is to be preferred.—J. O'C 


Use Low-Power Fodder 


Question: I have a Winchester lever-action 
rifle, .44 40, Model 1873, and also a S. & W. 
revolver in the same caliber. Is it safe to use 
modern smokeless-powder ammunition inter- 


changeably in them?—E. D., Kans. 


Answer: Yes, if you stick to the low-power 
stuff; then you can use the same ammunition in 


rifle and revolver. The old 1873 isn’t much 
stronger than the handgun. Avoid high-speed 
stuff like the 160-gr. Remington bullet at 1,980 


The stuff which isn’t safe to use 
“Not to be used in re- 
either your: rifle 


ft. a second 
is marked on the box, 
volvers.”” It would blow up 
er your revolver.—J. O’C. 


Reloading .218 Bee 


Question: How many times can I safely re- 
load .218 Bee cases?—R. G. C., Ohio. 


If you are full-length-resizing your 
can reload them 


Answer: 
218 Bee cases I believe you 
about 20 times with safety. Eventually. work- 
ing the base will make the brittle and 
they will crack. On the other hand, if you are 
using the cases in a single-shot or special bolt- 
action rifle, where you do not have to full- 
length-resize, and if you are sizing the necks 
only, you can reload the cases 100 times or so. 


cases 


—J. O’Cc. 
Powder for 150-gr. .270 
Question: I have on hand quantities of du 


Pont powder, No. 4320, 3031, and 4350, and also 


a number of 150-gr. .270 bullets. Would ap- 
preciate loading information for these powders. 
|—P. A. D., Iowa 

Answer: Of the three, only No. 4350 is really 
suitable for use with the 150-gr. .270 bullet. 
| No. 3031 is a quick-burning powder; No. 4320, 
although slower-burning, is still too quick for 


use with the 150-gr. bullet. 


On the other hand, No. 4350 is the business 
with that long, heavy bullet, and 54 gr. of it 
will give a velocity of 2,960 ft. a second. I 


would suggest that you load the bullet so that 
it touches the land of the rifling. It will give 
you good accuracy and high velocity. If you 





had to, you could use No. 4320, but the veloc ty 
would be much lower. 

However, No. 4320 is a very good pow 
use with the 130-gr. bullet, in which case 52 
produce a velocity of 3,130.—J. O’C 


wder r 


Effectiveness of 12 and 20 


Question: Please settle an argument. A frie 
says that a 20 gauge shotgun will shoot as 





as a 12. That is, it will kill a bird as far aw 
as a 12 will. I claim this isn’t so—B. S., 1 
Answer: A 20 will throw shot as far as a 


will, but it will not kill as far because 
throw so dense a pattern. The 
for the 20 is 1 oz. of shot, whereas the m 

for the 12 is 1'4 oz. As a consequence, the 
will throw denser patterns and it can be 
pended upon for more consistent kills at long 
ranges. Using the same type of shells and 
Same size of shot, a 12 can be depended uy 
to kill about 7 or 8 yd. farther than a 20.—J. O 
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Forget the Iron Sights 





Question: I would like to mount a Wea 
29-S ‘scope on my rifle, which is alrez 
equipped with receiver sights Scope mou 


are the T type, No. T-3. What I want to kr t 
is, will this mount be high enough Since 
gun is not drilled and tapped as yet, I set 
mount and ‘scope on it, holding them in e § 
with my hand, and I don’t think it is going F 
be high enough.—W. M. F., Ind. 


Answer: I think you'd be making 
mistake if you tried to mount that 
high enough so that you could use the 
sights at the same time. The thing for y 
do is to get a low mount for that rifle < 
the scope as low as possible. T 
that you cannot use iron sights, but with 
"scope you do not 
















need them 
mount the ‘scope so high that you can use 

Sights, you will t 
curately with the ’scope. Instead 
be perched way up there so that you ¢ 
your cheek down on the comb, and canr 
your rifle steady. The thing f 
to mount the ‘scope as low as yéu can.—/J. O'C 


iron not be 








Can‘t Be Done 
Question: Would it be 


ny .32 20 Stevens single-shot into a .220 Sw 


—R. S., Oreg 


possibile 


Answer: No, it can’t be 
yourself sky-high if you put a Swift barre 
that action The Swift needs a ery 
of the turn-bolt Mauser type.—J. O 


Cc 


action 


.38/40 of Doubtful Value 


Question: I recently acquired ifle 
marked 38-W. I've been told thet it a .38 
Would it be good enough for deer 
What bullets does it use? What are 
speeds?—A. G. S., Ill 





Answer: Your rifle is undoubtedly a .38 
also called the .38 Winchester It is 
means a moose rifie. As a matter of fac 
not even a good deer rifle: it simply doe 
have the power. The .38 40 shoots a 18 
bullet at a velocity of 1,310, as compare 
the .30 06 which propels a 180-gr. bullet 
2.700 ft. a second. I had a letter last year fr 
a man in Pennsylvania who had wounded 
bucks with his .38 40 before he succeede 
killing one. I would not advise y« } 


with a rifle like that if you could possibly get 
another one.—J. O'C. 


Damaged Newton 


Question: My .256 Newton, which was in 
fect condition when I lent it to a friend 
returned with a 6-in. crack in the barrel 
muzzle end. Do you know if I can obtain a st 
replacement? If I have to have one ma 


order, is it possible to switch to a 


caliber?—F. A., New York 


Answer: The Newton Company had : 
cessor so I’m afraid that the only way you 
get a barrel is to have one tailor-made, ’ 
deed you can find anyone to do that. Your ac 


used as a 


need no alteration to be 
270 except a new barrel.—/J. O’C. 
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REMIUM QUALITY... 
EVERY DISTINGUISHED 


DROP 








100 PROOP 


KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
WHISKY 
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, Guest Whisky 








ae BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC., aot LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY iy 
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good shooting! 


still have Weaver products on hand. 








. Whe Weaver model S350 
scope you know 20 well 2 


> ie DOING ITS BIGGEST 
JOB NOW! 


@ Hunting is a lot of fun, especially if your rifle is equipped 
with a Weaver Scope. But today there’s grimmer hunting 
assigned to the Weaver 330—hunting that’s 
world of human vermin that interfere with our way of life. 
Our snipers are depending on the clear vision, the sturdiness, 
and the light weight of the Weaver—the very features that 
made it so fine for game hunting. Wish them luck — and 


* WEAVER x 


Mede in EL PASO, TEXAS by the W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 


While all the facilities of the Weaver plant are today devoted to war work, many dealers 
If you don’t find the model you want, write us. 
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SLEEPING BAGS 527 
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Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40%. Highest quaiity curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Bullt for big 
men. Air mattress pocket Large shelter half, Rolls compactly 
A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
bags for Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY 
for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED, 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


Dept. OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portiand, Oregon 


UY THESE NOW! 


BRAND NEW Model .65 Winchester Rifles, 
32 20 calibers, $51.50 each. Brand New .30/06 barrels for 
Enfields made by Winchester, $9.75 each. New live leather 
Gov't I'4”° Sling Straps, $1.25. New Colt .45 automatic 
magazines, $1.65. .45 automatic barrels, $3.95 postpaid. 
Send 3c stamp for each list wanted— 
Rifles, Shotguns, Revolvers or Ammunition 
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A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete 
ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 


| Catalog on request 


.25/20 and | 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 


L-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.O.D.’s) New York 
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Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt. Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wante 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2859 !'. Clark St., Dept. C-6, Chicago, i. 


E.C. BISHOP & SON 






_WARSAW, MISSOURI 





High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 



















SHOOTING FACTS 


New, Revised, Complete 


The biggest 25c book value for sportsmen 
ever published! Up-to-the-minute information 


on rifles, shotguns, handguns, ammunition, 
sights and shooting. 
94 pages packed with valuable data that 


Illustrated from be- 


every sportsman can use _ be 
useful ballistic 


ginning to end—with many 
tables and trajectory charts 
11 complete chapters with attractive 2 color 
cover, pocket size. A book every sportsman 
should have 
Send 25c today for your copy. 
Department 63. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Address 











°° White Giants 
of the North 


(Continued from page |5) 


prised to see one of the bears run dow 
to the beach and pile into the water 
though it were going to charge the can 
But actually it was only prompted 
animal curiosity, and I shot it easily. 

Then we observed two other pola: 
running along the shore, one with it 
foreleg flopping up and down like a loos 
board. The leg and paw were swollk 
far beyond their normal huge size. 
was the fellow I had wounded a wee 
before. This time he was killed instant 
ly and cleanly with a 300-grain bull 
from my rifle. I couldn’t help marvelir 
at this bear’s endurance. First, with 
broken foreleg he had swam across th 
channel to North Twin. Then, in spit 
of this badly swollen and utterly useles 
leg, he had fought with and sound! 
licked the bear I'd shot; this was show 
by the latter’s bruises and the tus} 
marks through his pelt. On top of thi 
the wounded bear had taken away |! 
rival’s female. 

When I planned the trip to James B: 
I had only a vague idea of the size 
the polars I expected to find there. This 
matter of big-game size is another thi 
that should, in my opinion, be give: 
more careful attention than it usually re- 
ceives. In the case of the polars, I used 
the excellent scales to be found at t! 
various trading posts along James 
Hudson Bays. And although I did 
find any “two-ton” bears, I succeeds 
through better luck than any man dé 
serves, in bagging a pair of giants tl} 
rank with the top records. 

At about noon on July 30, when Fred 
die Gunner and I were on North Twi! 
Island, I saw a big polar coming in from 
the sea where he had been hunting seals 
I was on the south side of a high ridge 
and the bear was on the north ridge 
across a cove, about two miles distant 
I could the animal clearly throug! 
the binoculars, and my hand itched 
the stock of the .375 Hoffman Magnun 
I was toting. The bear, having just fed 
was sleepy. I watched him come out 
the water, walk along the skyline of t 


f 


see 


¢ 


ridge, and lie down. 
REDDIE and I started to circle the 
cove. We ran and tramped five or six 
miles around the shore; and finally, at 


ten minutes after four, I had worked 
way to within 125 yards of the bear. 
took six bullets from the Magnum to f 
ish him. 
This bear 
heaviest polars 
America. He weighed 1,7 
wasn't his full weight, either, 
lost a lot of blood after I 
Stretched out on the ground, he 
eight feet, ten inches long, from tip 0! 
nose to tip of tail. 
This old fellow 


proved to be among the 
ever taken in Nort! 
28 pounds. This 
for he | 
shot h 
was 


; 


(we estimated him 
be about thirty-five years old) bore thi 
scars of many battles. He is not to be 
mounted as part of a museum exhi 
but is serving as a study specimen. Late! 
he may be mounted for display by h 
self. 

We broke camp on South Twin Island 
and the Fort Churchill took us nortl 
to the Belcher Islands where I hunied 
seals for awhile with the Eskimos and 
also went on a whaling trip. One of thé 
notable Eskimos I met was the great 
hunter of the Belcher Islands, by namé 
Sanakeyluak which, translated, 
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“little floor sweepings.” But there was 
thing little about his hunting ability. 
killed half a dozen seals to supplement 

the bears for the museum group. These 
nimals range from thirty-five to sev- 

enty-five pounds for the most part, and 
ye of them reach 100 pounds. They 
re largely blubber, which is the main 
ason the two giant polars I shot had 
6 inches of fat inside their hides. For 
shooting seals, there is nothing better 
than the regular-issue .30/06 Springfield 

Army rifle, and it is heavy enough to be 

steady when fired from a canoe or kayak. 


N THE trip south from the Belcher 
region, the Fort Churchill went 
fifty miles out of its usual course so I 
could take a look at Gray Goose Island, 
which measures about one by two miles. 
As we were approaching the island, I 
sighted a large polar bear on the island 
ridge. It heard the deep put-put of the 
Diesel engine and ran down into the 
water. We dropped our canoe over the 
side of the Fort Churchill, and three of 
Neilsen’s sailors and I got into it. We 
paddled with all our strength, trying to 
head off that bear before it could get out 
into the open bay. 

[ started working on the polar with my 
rifle when we were 150 yards away. The 
first two bullets wounded him, one in 
the head, and the other in a kidney as he 
jumped part way out of the water. Then 
things happened so fast I have only a 
hazy notion of the next few seconds. I 
remember, very distinctly, counting four 
lunges that the bear made. Peculiar 
how things will burn into your mind dur- 
ing such excitement. I can still see 
those huge forepaws striking out toward 
the canoe. Four times they swept out 
and down, the bear seeming to climb up 
out of the water each time. And then 
the wounded animal was only a short 
thirty feet away. I aimed at his head. 

My three companions in the canoe 
were more scared than they ever had 
been in their lives. For most of them 
this was the first polar bear they ever 
had seen. And there is was, fighting 
mad, almost close enough to touch—and 
I was the only man with a gun. 

I fired, and the bear’s charge stopped 
abruptly. The bullet, I found later, had 
broken the animal’s neck and severed its 
jugular vein. 

This polar bear, the seventh for our 
collection, was an unusually beautiful 
specimen, and later was cast for the 
leading part in the polar-bear group at 
the museum. I estimated its age at from 
fifteen to twenty years. Not having been 
in so many battles, it was not so scarred 
as the other giant polar I had shot. 
When we got No. 7 to the Fort George 
trading post where we could weigh him, 
the scales showed 1,603 pounds. I imag- 
ine the actual live weight had been 
something like 1,650 pounds, for the 
animal had lost a lot of blood. Besides, 
the boys on the boat fed thirteen husky 
dogs on its fat for two days. This bear 
was in some respects a bigger fellow 
than the other giant, but was more rangy 
and not so heavy. Stretched out, he was 
nine feet, two inches long. 

We returned from the Hudson Bay 
country well satisfied with our trophies. 
I had taken two of the largest polar 
bears ever shot, and we had gathered 
much valuable scientific information. I 
had proved my theories about food and 
Climate by finding more bears than any- 
one had believed there were in that area. 

The following year I returned to 
James and Hudson Bay for more bears 
and seals with which to complete the 


81 
museum group. On the two trips we 
shot a total of thirteen polars, one of 
which was turned over to the Canadian 
Museum at Ottawa. As a result of my 
report to the Canadian Government 
about the number of polar bears in the 
region, a government expedition visited 
the islands for further study. Later, 
the Twin Islands, Gray Goose Island, 
and other bits of land in and around 
James Bay were made a government 
game sanctuary, for the benefit of the 
Eskimos, where no polar bears or seals 
may be killed. 

Museum hunting is very different from 
hunting for sport, largely because there 
is so much more work to do. On the 
bear trips, for example, I had to get 
specific animals; a female, a cub, and 
severals males of various sizes. We had 
to measure each bear carefully and note 
twenty-eight different dimensions on 
special charts supplied by the museum, 
and to make close study of their habits, 
food and physiology, often dissecting the 
entire viscera. We even tried to catch, 
for scientific classification, the small 
black flea that infests them. Skinning 
of each bear was done with great care 
because the least bit of grease on the 
white fur causes a rusty-looking spot 
that is difficult to remove. The skin had 
to be cut and stripped in a certain way 
for taxidermic treatment. Normally 
only the hide and skull are transported 
to a museum, but I had to get one com- 
plete polar-bear skeleton. I was for- 
tunate in finding one that was perfect, 
except for a slightly damaged rib where 
my bullet had struck, and it is that of a 
1,450-pound bear. 


OTES required by the museum listed 
minutest details—sex, type, pelage 
color, deformities, and any unusual 
markings. The place, date, and time of 
day of each kill were set down. Weather 
notes were made daily, tide readings 
recorded; and we found that the tem- 
perature in James Bay reached 96 de- 
gress F.! We carefully examined the 
teeth, eyes, nose, pads, and liver of each 
bear in estimating its age. Presence 
and type of external and internal para- 
sites were noted. We examined the 
heart, stomach, and other organs; and 
any evidence of injury was also studied. 
In addition to the bears and seals, we 
brought back hundreds of pounds of 
vegetation, rocks, soil specimens, and 
other materials that would help the mu- 
seum experts in preparing their habitat 
exhibits. We took scores of photo- 
graphs showing details of the beaches, 
coast line, rocks, sky patterns, weather, 
and everything else available. 

Yes, museum hunting is hard work; 
but I think that, if every hunter were to 
adopt some of its thoroughness, greater 
pleasure would be derived from hunting, 
and more reliable information about lo- 
calities and game would be available. 
Hunters can easily gather a lot of scien- 
tific knowledge about game without 
missing any of the fun. 

Here is an example: 

Before I went to James Bay, no one 
knew exactly when polar bears in that 
region mated. We definitely determined 
the season, by several observations, to 
be the latter part of July, a fact im- 
portant to the scientist in a study of the 
species and their variation in arctic life. 
But had I not been hunting for a mu- 
seum—one especially noted for its fine 
and extensive collection of arctic birds 
and mammals—I might have been less 
observant and overlooked that important 
and interesting bit of information. 


DUCKOY, YOURE 
A SWEETHEART! 
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No wonder Duckoys are sports- 
> » 

men’s sweethearts, all over North 

America. Only dead ducks know 

how hard it is to resist a Duckoy’s 

charms. 


5 REASONS WHY DUCKOYS 
ARE SO SE-DUCK-TIVE 


] Corky, tough and lightweight; made 
from Mississippi Tupelo and Pop Ash 
wood (you can easily carry the number 
you need to set your favorite stool). 


2 Durable (you can use Duckoys many 
seasons without excessive paint-chip- 
ping or wear). 

3 Machine-turned for more accurate 
reproduction from duck-like master 
patterns, 

4 Hand-trimmed and finished, before 
being specially primed to resist water- 
logging. 

5 Hand-painted in non-gloss natural 
colors. 


Duckoys come in 3 grades: Supreme, 
Standard, and Special, in a variety of 
species found in North America. 


NOTE: Due to our contracts to supply the govern- 
ment with Padco Oars and Paddles, existing stocks 
of Duckoys cannot be replenished until after Vic- 
tory. Please forgive your dealer if he cannot supply 
the quantity you order. 


Developed for Uncle Sam... for 
All Sportsmen After Victory 


PADCO OARS & PADDLES 


In response to the government's 
increased needs, the Pascagoula 
Decoy Company has developed 
new methods for manufacturing 
wood oars and paddles. Accurate 
machining now achieves greater 
uniformity of contour, finer bal- 
ance. After ““V”’ Day, these super- 
lative Padco Oars and Paddles will 
be available to sportsmen every- 
where. Padco Ash Oars: 6 to 10 feet. 
Padco Cypress Paddles: 442, 5,and 
514 feet. 


PASCAGOULA DECOY COMPANY 
PASCAGOULA, MISS. 

























This Delta gun light flashes mes- 
sages ship to ship or ship to 
shore — distances up to 5 miles — 
visible only to intended receivers. 
The enemy can’t intercept them. 


Much of this war and its training takes our 
armed forces into the night—Jinto places 
where light is urgent and vital, and where it 
must be ingeniously used. 

As long as a year and a half ago, in collabor- 
ation with government engineers, Delta genius 
and skill were put to work designing, devising 
types of lights, many of which had never be- 
fore existed. Today there are running, fighting, 
steering, battle and blinker lights for the Navy 
—there are special lanterns and Powerlites for 


the Army, Signal Corps and other branches of 


the armed forces. Delta is proud that its ex- 
perience .is serving the cause of freedom in 
the manufacture of such lighting devices. 
There'll be time enough when the war is 
won to get back to the business of making 
Delta lanterns and bicycle lights for the thou- 
sands who want them. Now, two Delta plants 
are producing exclusively for war, with men 
and management pledged 100% that every 
pay day is a War Bond day. 
DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, IND. 


Deltar 


You may expect Delta’s war | 
Ne ee experience to re- \"s, 
flect itself tremendously in 

improved lantern and bicycle 

styles when victory is won. + a 
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BUY U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS | 


“T’'ll say so,” he said. “You sure know 
your deer hunting. Gosh, am I in luck!” 
Then he made an even bigger hit with 
me by his close attention while I showed 
| him how to bleed and dress a deer to 
| make sweet meat—to bleed quickly, cut 
| off the musk glands at the hocks, then 
|to wash your hands carefully before 
|touching the meat; how to place the 
| spreader to cool the body cavity, how to 
keep off the blowflies by use of cheese- 
cloth, and finally how to hang the carcass 
- a cool and shady place. 
| OSS took it all in, and you should have 

seen him stalk! He never stepped on 

a twig, crossed openings quickly when 
they couldn’t be circled, didn’t talk, and 
studied the terrain, always from the 
|shade. Once, when inadvertently he 
|stepped on dry, crackling grass, he 
cussed himself out as though he’d done 
something unpardonable. 

“Ross,” I asked him, “how come you 
made such a perfect shot the very first 
time?” 
| He chuckled as guilelessly as a kid. 
|“Aw, I always hit chickens with the .22 
that far. The reason I aimed so long was 
because I thought I’d take the neck, but 
| it didn’t look very big.” 

My opinion of him took another jump 
upward. It climbed farther when we'd 
hunted a mile or so. There was a sudden 

|thump, snort, thump. I looked sharp, 
and made out the form of another deer, 
half hidden by chaparral and jack pines, 
at the crest of a ridge across the dip 
from us. 





“Ross,” I whispered, “there’s your 
other deer.” 

He studied it and saw that it was an- 
other big doe. I’ve never seen a deer 


hunter go up three grades so fast! He 
shook his head. 

“Naw, I don’t think so. 
a buck now.” 

We hunted on. After a while it began 
to dawn on me that chances were Ross 
might not get that buck—and that I 
might not get one either! We were in 
low country—doe country—where does 
and fawns make their yearly, late- 
October migration to winter in the low 
levels of the Middle Fork. Ross and I 
counted twenty-eight deer before noon, 
but veterans who hunt the country will 
tell you that is nothing. 

The twenty-sixth deer that morning 
was a fat, two-point buck. Ross showed 
that he was a sportsman right there. I 
spotted the deer but he wouldn’t shoot, 
firmly insisting that the buck was mine. 
So I made a neck shot and the buck 
never knew what hit him. 

I steered Ross back to camp, thorough- 
ly pleased with the day, and quite sure 
that Ray and Ed must have been equally 
successful. What if Ray and I couldn't 
get the massive heads we wanted? I 
would pass it off to the home folks by 
saying “Big bucks? Well, you see we 
were busy showing Ross and Ed how to 
hunt. The party got seven does, and I 
did manage to connect with a _ two- 
pointer.” 

But it turned out that Ray and Ed had 
found the shaded slope they’d hunted 
was not so good as ours. Ray had shown 
Ed deer, but they were all does, and Ed 
hadn't connected. But he was thrilled to 
the core to be shown the deer, and Ray 
and I found ourselves elevated to the 
position of old masters. 

After dinner, Ed and Ross decided to 


I think I want 


Beginners Buckskin 


(Continued from page 27) 


take the horses up the ridge behind tl. 
camp, where there was better horse feed 
It was 3 o’clock, and in accordance wit! 
my new role as mentor, I handed o 
some advice. 

“Don’t go too far, and don’t be late 
getting in.” 

“We won't,” answered Ed, showing t! 
proper respect for experience. 

“T’ll just take my rifle along, to be « 
the safe side,” Ross added, “though wit 
out either of you chaps along the: 
won't be much of a chance to sight an 
thing good.” 

After they left, Ray and I looked 
one another. 

“Ever have such a 
asked. 

“Never.” 

“Say, they'll get their limits in no tim 
at all. Then you and I’ll show them how 
to take a real head. In this country ws 
ought to be able to make their ey: 
stick out.” . 

Then we did a little loafing. No need 
for us to exert ourselves, and get our a 
nual hunt over too quickly. We chopped 
up firewood, reset the tent in anticipa- 
tion of snow, polished rifles, took pic- 
tures, and made a real hunter’s stew. 
Then we shook out our sleeping bags 


good 


and waited for Ross and Ed to come 
back with the horses. Daylight was 
fading. 


“Say, do you think those fellows would 
go far?” asked Ray. 

“They said only about half a mile, just 
to that horse feed on the ridge.” 

We agreed they surely would be 
camp soon, but they weren’t. Darkness 
falls rapidly in those deep canyons, and 
soon it would become pitch black. We 
got worried. We wondered uneasily if 
we'd have to go out and look for thé 
boys, and in that country a search for 
lost hunter after dark doesn’t rate among 
life’s biggest pleasures. We felt guilty 
We shouldn’t have permitted those tw 
greenhorns to go out alone, especially at 
that late hour in the day. We built uy; 
the fire and waited. Then, from far up 
the ridge, came the quick report of 
rifle twice. Bang! Pause. Bang! 

“They’re signaling,” Ray said. He hur- 
ried to the tent for his .270 and fired a 
shot into the sky. Periodically for 
hour, he pointed his rifle upward and 
shot to a total of six. But there was ni 
answering shot. At last we had to give 
it up. 


“TT HEY’LL never make it tonight,” I 

told my friend. “They’re lost or they'd 
answer. There’s just one sensible thing 
to do. Let’s turn in and get some sleep. 
Then we'll pack some grub and get out 
after them before daylight.” 

I crawled into my sleeping bag, but 
Ray waited for half an hour before he 
began to unlace his shoes. 

Startlingly abrupt, out of the darkness, 
came Ed’s familiar whistle, as cool and 
unafraid as you could imagine. Uncon- 
cernedly Ed and Ross with the two nags 
came trampling into the firelight as 
cheery as crickets in August. 

“Where in thunder have you 
demanded Ray. 

“Up the ridge,” 
“Why?” 

“Why? My gosh, man, don’t you know 
that it’s 9 o’clock and that we’ve been 
scared stiff about you? Don’t you know 
that there isn’t any sense at all in two 
fellows who don’t know this country to 


bee! 


replied Ross calmly 
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go out and stay away from camp after 
it’s dark?” 

Ross and Ed seemed really bewildered 
by our concern. 

“Weren’t you afraid of getting lost?” 
[ asked. 

“Oh, no!” came the prompt answer. 
‘We’ve been out overnight lots of times. 
It’s easy to find your way in.” 

Two miles of blowdown, slash canyon, 
tangle of jack pines, and dizzy bluffs, 
ind they called it easy! 

I unzipped my sleeping bag and 
‘rawled out. I suddenly got the notion 
that I was learning something. 

“Didn’t you hear Ray shoot?” 

“Sure. We figured it was a signal, but 
there was no need of our wasting shells. 
And you told me that a buck would have 
to be cleaned out right good! So we did 
verything just the way you told us, and 
it took quite a while. Then, of course, 
we had to do the job all over again.” 

“You got a buck!” I muttered. “And 
you had to do the whole cleaning job all 
ver again! Say, would you mind ex- 
plaining—” 

“Oh, there were really two,” and Ed 
was modestly happy. “Ross got the 
dandiest two-pointer up on the rim, but 
[ didn’t get mine until pretty late. But 
he will go 300, I'd say.” 

“Say, you fellows should have been 
ilong,” Ross broke in. “When Ed shot 
his buck, there were four great big bucks 
that ran out above him. I know you 
could have got one apiece. They made 
Ed’s six-pointer look like a calf.” 

Almost bubbling over with exuberance, 
Ed cut in. “Only one thing I can’t figure 
out. I held right on that buck’s heart, 
ind there doesn’t seem to be a bullet hole 
in him. Of course, it was getting dark.” 

“You should have seen that buck roll!” 
exclaimed Ross. “All the way down the 
side of the canyon. It rattled his horns 
loose, he rolled so far.” 

By that time I was groggy. A heart 
shot at a big buck—and no bullet hole! 
The next day first thing I did was to ex- 
amine that buck. There was a bullet 
hole, all right—right between the eyes! 

Ray and I hunted hard after that. Ray 
finally had to be content with two does, 
but my reputation was at stake. I held 
the party in camp an extra day while I 
scoured the woods for a really fine buck. 
By luck I got one with twelve points. 

Ray and I both feel now that we're un- 
dertaking something in teaching green- 
horns how to hunt deer. They might 
show us up. 


Texas Turkeys Increase 


RATIFYING results have been ob- 
tained in Texas from stocking wild 
turkeys in managed areas. A planting 
of 61 gobblers and hens in Robertson 
County has produced more than 300 wild 
turkeys. It now appears that by provid- 
ing suitable food and cover this prized 
game bird can be restored. Increases of 
from 200 to 400 percent under current 
inagement have been reported to state 
conservation authorities. 
Restoration areas have been set up in 
e state with the aid of federal funds. 
One area in Wharton and Colorado 
Counties, stocked with a total of 50 
birds, inventoried 147 turkeys eight 
months later, and it is not likely that all 
e crop was counted. In Goliad County 
planting of six males and 47 females 
duced 250 birds, and in Jackson 
County five males and 46 females pro- 
duced more than 150. 
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;™ DOWN your ideas for improving 
any current model Marlin Gun. Follow 
the simple contest rules and send your 
entry in. If you wish, you may suggest 
new features, not at present in the line. 
A free catalog is yours for the asking, 
to review the features of Marlin Guns, 
PRIZES 
First prize is $500.00 in cash; second 
prize $100.00; third prize $50.00; four- 
teen additional prizes of $25.00 cash 
each. Seventeen prizes in all! (Marlin 
suggests the purchase of U.S. Savings 
Bonds with the prize money.) 
JUDGING 

Three famous gun editors—Bob Nich- 
ols of Field & Stream, Jack O’Connor 
of Outdoor Life, Maj. Chas. Askins 
of Sports Afield—will select the win- 
ning entries. All ideas for which prizes 
are given become the property of The 
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Closes July 1, 1943 





Marlin Firearms Company and none 
will be returned. Prizes awarded for 
the seventeen ideas which are most 
valuable and practical, in the opinion 
of the judges. Duplicate prizes awarded 
in the event of a tie. WINNERS will be 
determined and prizes announced as 
soon as possible. 


CONTEST RULES 


The Marlin Gun Contest is open to all 
sportsmen and dealers in guns, with 
the exception of Marlin employees. 
Written suggestions must not exceed 
300 words, the shorter the better. No 
limit to number of entries which may 
be submitted. Write name and address 
clearly on each suggestion. Mail entries 
to Dept. 6, The Marlin Firearms Co., 
17 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Entries must be received on or before 
July 1, 1943. 
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AG SS efore they went into the 
service many of our boys had the 
know-how that puts a bullet 
through the heart of a deer, or the 
skull of a wary old woodchuck at 
two hundred yards or more. Born 
huntsmen, they are accustomed to 
precision shooting and the preci- 
sion equipment that makes it pos- 
sible. NOW the sturdy Redheld 
Junior Scope Mount - favorite of 
American sportsmen — is standard 
equipment on American snipers’ 
rifles. You can bet there'll be some 
surprised Japs and Nazis when our 
boys turn loose with these spec- 
ially equipped rifles. And don't 
forget — ALL Redfield production 
now goes to the armed forces. We 
have no sights to sell for civilian 
use until after the war. However, we 
CAN send you the Redfield shoot- 
ing guide and sight catalog for your 
sporting library. It's FREE - packed 
with interesting and helpful shoot- 
ing information. 


REDFIELD 


GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3311 GILPIN ST. ¢ DENVER, COLO 
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The Rogue of Turkey Island 


(Continued from page 23) 


bar toward the north end of the island. 
A wide sand bar extended from the 
water up some 400 yards to where a small 
meadow of briers, willow shoots, and 
grass began. I could see the dark wall 
of the heavy timber about a quarter of a 
mile across the meadow. 

Tracks of game were everywhere in 
the soft sand, with deer and turkey pre- 
dominating. Here and there we found 
sign of wild hogs. 

Working up the sand bar, we came to 
the top of a small ridge that enabled us 
to set a course for the woods. 

On two occasions we ran across the 
tracks of a bobcat trailing a turkey. One 
set we followed for a short distance and 
found where the trail ended in a flurry 
of tracks and feathers. 

“IT certainly would like to have the 
pleasure of seeing one of these cats trail- 
ing a turkey,” I remarked. “I believe 
a load of these No. 2’s would take his 
mind off turkeys for a while!” 


HORTLY we came to the upper point 

of the island and found that a depres- 
sion ran through the middle of it. While 
crossing the sandy, level floor of this 
flat, Son called to me to come over. 

There, clearly visible in the clean sand, 
he showed me the tracks of a large flock 
of turkeys that evidently had worked 
through there that day. The large, well- 
formed tracks of a huge gobbler stood 
out among the smaller ones. The flock 
had been working ahead of us, following 
this run into the woods toward water. 
Soon after, we found the water hole. A 
well-traveled trail led from it up into the 
heavy timber of the woods. Turkey 
tracks were everywhere in the dust. 

We climbed the incline and walked in- 
to the woods. Finding a section where 
scratches and feeding sign were unmis- 
takable, Son and I rested on a log. Lift- 
ing my bone caller, I sent out a yelp in- 
to the quiet of the woods. 

The sun was behind the tree tops as 
we sat and waited near the water hole, 
alert for the sound of turkeys feed- 
ing in the leaves or returning along the 
trail to the water hole. 

The boy nudged my side with his el- 
bow. Turning slowly, I followed his 
glance along the trail. A doe came down 
from the woods, stepping daintily and 
quietly. At the edge of the water she 
glanced back, and seeing nothing out of 
the ordinary, continued on her way. 

A quarter of a mile away, in the sec- 
tion Jeb was exploring, there sounded 
the mocking Whoooo of a swamp ow]; it 
was a signal that Jeb and I used. He 
had reached the lower edge of the big 
timber. At the same time, right on the 
last note of the owl call, came the an- 
swering gobble of a turkey. 

Again I felt the nudge of the boy’s el- 
bow. I nodded my head to show that I 
had heard and understood. Cupping my 
hands, I replied to Jeb’s call. This would 
tell him that we were near, and enable 
him to lay his plans toward making a 
stand for the gobbler. 

The turkey answered my owl call too. 
This time his gobble came clear and 
loud: “Gobll-arbll-arbll—arrrrrgh!” That 
peculiar note on the end of the call 
puzzled me. Only a young gobbler usu- 
ally has any deviations in his call; I have 
often heard one make queer sounds. But 
this answering turkey was not a young 
gobbler. His ca!] was loud and distinct, 


right up to the end of the gobble. The 
the call broke and ended in that querr 
noise. 

I felt sure that Jeb had heard my ov 
call. We were situated unusually we 
with turkey gobbler between us. I m 
tioned the boy to get on the far side « 
the log with me, and to be as quiet : 
possible. 

Jeb’s yelping call floated to us fror) 
the distance. After a wait of about fi:- 
teen minutes, I yelped with my calle 
The gobbler called again, “Gobbll-arbl 
arblll—arrrrrgh!” and this time he 
seemed a good deal farther away. 
looked as though he were making h 
way from both Jeb and me. Son and 
waited until almost dusk, straining our 
eyes for some movement in the woods. 
Finally, we heard Jeb’s owl call near by, 
out toward the sand bar. A few minutes 
later there came another call—J« 
wanted us to join him for the trek ba 
to camp. 

We found him waiting on the wl 
ridge of the sand bar, and as we walk 
back to the boat, we swapped notes on 
the evening’s scouting. 

“That was a big gobbler, all right,” 
Jeb remarked. “I found plenty of turkey 
sign. There’s a big flock in that stretch 
where we heard him gobble. Did you 
notice the funny ending he had on ; 


_ 


em 


call? I figure that note—along with t 
full, strong tone—means that he’s an old 
one. I bet you he’s a regular grand- 
pappy. We'll get that boy in the m« 
ing!” 

I told him of the water hole down in 
the woods. He nodded his head. 

“That’s where we'll make our hunt. 


The turkeys are all feeding out in the 
woods near that water hole. We'll ap 
proach it from three directions tomor- 
row. That way one of us will be sure to 
get a crack at the old rogue.” 


— at the boat, we made short work 
of stretching the tent, getting wood 
for a fire, and cooking a hearty suppel! 
I was ready to turn in, and the last thing 
I can remember was Jeb recounting t 
the boy some of his hair-raising adven- 
tures on previous hunts. 

I awoke to the cheerful sound of Jeb’s 
whistle and the rattle of dishes. It was 
still dark, but the faint spread of g: 
light in the eastern sky indicated tha 
dawn was not very far off. 

“If everything works out all right, 
we'll meet back here at noon,” Jeb said 
“We'll go together up to the upper end 
of the island now and enter the woods 
about a quarter of a mile apart. When 
each one finds a likely place, he can 
make a stand and wait for daybreak. 
We’re bound to hear some gobblers 
dawn. 

“And by the way,” he told the boy, “I 
saw plenty of wild hogs in the brush yes 
terday evening. If any of you meet wu} 
with them, give them a wide be 
They're plenty dangerous if you get ont 
in the wrong way. If you see one or get 
in a spot with one, look for a tree quick 
as youcan. Keep to the open woods «nd 
avoid going through canebrakes 1d 
thickets. We'll find turkeys this morn 
ing out in the woods. The best plan is 
to locate a clearing in the open woods 
and make your stand there, Son. al 
If you get 


ao <a «& 


about every fifteen minutes. 
an answering gobble, keep plenty still 


and call even less. Remember, the 
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who calls the least afic~ 'ocating his tur- 
key will be the one most likely to bag it.” 

Jeb wished us luck and entered the 
woods. Midway to the head of the is- 
land, I left the boy. He still insisted that 
he meant to find some squirre!s for his 
father; turkey seemed relatively unim- 
portant. 

I went on to the ravine at the head of 
the island. It was just light enough to 
show me my way as I entered the heavy 
woods above the water hole. Some 200 
yards from where we had heard the tur- 
key the evening before I found a pile 
f fallen logs and sat down to wait for 
laylight. 

Dimly, in the distance to the south, I 
heard Jeb’s owl call as he endeavored to 
startle a turkey into gobbling. He has 
ften related how he’s found turkeys by 
hooting like a swamp owl. He said that 
1 tom would gobble to almost any noise 
it the break of day. Once a steamboat 
whistle on the river caused a big turkey 
to gobble near him. 

As I sat waiting for day, I wondered 
ust why that turkey had left us the eve- 
ning before. There could be several rea- 
sons. He might have seen one of us from 
. distance, he might have been on his 
way to roost, or he might be an extreme- 
ly wise old turkey who had detected 
some false note in the calls. If it were 
true that the gobbler was an old bird, 
as Jeb believed, it would take a good call 
to fool him. 

Jeb is considered a fast hunter and he 
likes to carry his attack to the game, but 
[am more of the patient stalker. And 
considering everything I decided on a 
waiting game today. Once the big tom 
was located, I would make my stand and 
let one of the other hunters drive him 
to me. 

On the quiet air came another owl call 
from Jeb. Then, from the same direc- 
tion as on the previous evening, came an 
answering gobble from the big turkey! 

This time he was a good deal farther 
away in the woods, fully half a mile from 
where I sat, and much nearer to where 
my companion was calling. I rose quick- 
ly, picked my direction, and started off at 
a dogtrot; I wanted to get on the far side 
of the turkey. I covered almost a mile in 
a wide circuit before I stopped to listen. 


Shortly I heard the turkey gobble 
again. He was still south of me. I had 


not gone far enough, so I trotted for an- 
other quarter of a mile, and again lis- 
tened. I had to wait almost thirty min- 
utes before the gobble came. I was now 
directly opposite from where I figured 
Jeb to be. Walking carefully toward the 
turkey, I figured that he was still hun- 
dreds of yards away when I came to a 
good stand. 


WO logs lay at right angles. Pushing 

aside the leaves between them, I found 
a nice clearing before me. This was 
ideal: I could see for a hundred yards 
ahead and to each side. The rays of the 
sun broke through the trees overhead. 
Faintly in the distance, came a plaintive 
elping call from Jeb. 
I. took a quick reading of the exposure 
meter, set the adjustments on my cam- 
era, and settled myself as comfortably 
I could for a long wait. Far off, I 
heard the boom of a shot; Son must have 
found his squirrels. From the south 
came the gobble of a turkey. Had I mis- 

lged the distance and stopped too 
soon? I could easily hear Jeb as he 
yelped in answer. 

\ second later I was reassured. Right 
between us came the hoarse call of the 
big gobbler. 


oe) 


I gripped the camera, checking the ex- 
posure again, and waited. It was an ef- 
fort to refrain from calling. A second 
later came the gobble again, this time 
much nearer to me. My plan seemed to 
be working. Now I lifted the caller and 
sent out a faint, single yelp on the still 
air. 

A hushed sound, as of a man walking 
through leaves, came from in front. It 
seemed about a hundred yards away. 
Carefully watching for some movement, 
I was taken wholly by surprise when a 
big gobbler stepped from behind a brush 
pile not seventy-five yards away. 

He stood as straight and high as if he 
were held from the head by a string. 
His tail pointed downward, and the 
glistened on the _ beautiful 


sunlight 


Flying far above the 





* clouds on a daylight 

raid, these nine young 
men will rely upon the comfort and 
safety of Ray-Ban anti-glare sun 
goggles to protect their eyes from 
over-bright sunlight. Several years 
before the war, Bausch & Lomb de- 
veloped these special lenses to Army 
specifications to filter out the maxi- 
mum of glare-producing light and 


transmit most of the light useful for 
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golden-brown plumage of his body. 

Again there came a few yelps from 

Jeb, and the big turkey walked toward 
my stand! 

The camera was on the log between 
us. I had set the distance for fifty feet. 
A single pressure of my finger would 
click the shutter. And still the gobbler 
came toward me. 


He was within easy gunshot range 
now. I located him in the view finder, 
and just as I tripped the shutter I saw 
that he had turned to one side. 


HE picture was probably ruined, but 
[I must not miss a shot with the gun. 
Quickly raising my light double-gun, I 
saw the huge bird rise from the ground 
in a long, running flight. A shot from 
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High on a hillside commanding a beautiful 
view of Connecticut's green valleys is a Skeet 
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Cutts Comp—a product made by shooters 
for shooters. 
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the right barrel brought a shower of 
feathers. The heavy body tumbled to 


the ground and landed in the middle of 
a brush pile. I rose in such a hurry that 
I stumbled over the log in front of me. 
The turkey was threshing about in the 
brush, and I could see that he was try- 
ing to break through the brambles but 
was held by a dragging wing. 

Just as I came up from the ground, 
the turkey broke free and quartered to 
one side in a loping run, the broken wing 
dragging the ground. 

It was now or never. Raising the gun, 
I covered the huge, lumbering form and 
gently pressed the trigger. As the shot 
tore up the leaves around the turkey his 
run turned into a tumble, and I had a 
foot on him before he stopped kicking. 

While I stood reloading and catching 


my breath, two fast shots came from 
Jeb’s direction. Shortly after, I heard 
his owl call and answered. 


Coming up to him later, I found that 
he had called up and killed a fine young 
tom. He was fully as excited as I was 
over the big gobbler that I had shot 
The huge feet had a spread fully as large 
as a man’s hand. The bird’s coloring 
was similar to that of a barnyard tur 
key’s, but had more bronze. 

We picked up Son as we walked out 
to the sand bar. He had managed t 
get two squirrels, so everybody was sat 
isfied. 

Regretfully we broke camp and pulled 
away in Son’s boat for the mainland. As 
we did I turned for a last look at Turkey 
Island. But I knew there’d be othe 
springs there-~~and other turkeys. 
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Grass-Roots Gunner Speaks Up 


ACK O'CONNOR'S article, in the 
J February issue, on the problem of 

properly leading birds with a shot- 
gun, answers some sour questions that 
have come up in my mind from time to 
time. I am just an ordinary, grass-roots 
hunter; I don’t know ballistics from a 
hole in the ground. But I have owned a 
shotgun as long as I care to remember, 
and have been out with some fair shots 
of my own breed. 

Every once in a while I get riled up by 
some over-erudite conclusions I read. 
For instance, you have the expert who 
can tell you the correct leads for doves 
flying at 35 yd., 40 yd., 45 yd., etc., ex- 
pressing it nicely in so many feet of lead 
for each distance. Then I get the yen to 
write a disrespectful letter, the gist of 
which would be, “Sez you!” 

As I say, I am just a country hunter 
and do not consider myself an outstand- 


ing shot by any means. But I have 
hunted with some fellows who were 
jammed to the upper maxillary with 


facts and figures on how to lead birds— 
and I have found them sadly wanting 
in actual results. O’Connor, of course, 
is different. He knows ballistics, knows 
guns, knows shooting, but what is more 
important, he is no mere theorist. He 
points out all the variables that make 
the subject a puzzling one; speed of bird, 
direction of flight, habits of shooter, 
pattern of gun, etc. Naturally, he has 
come to some conclusions as to how he 
should lead, but he doesn’t pretend that’s 
the one true faith for everyone. 

But most experts leave themselves no 
such loopholes. One says that with such 
a gun, such-and-such a load, with doves 
flying at a very specific distance, you 
should lead exactly so much. Granted 
that at a certain spot he has trees or 
other markers to indicate the almost 
exact range. Does he always shoot from 
that spot? What if there are no aids to 
range estimation? Can he observe a 
dove’s flight, then, and tell me or any- 
one else how far it is away, within 5 
yd.? In a pig’s neck he can, and five 
will get him ten on it any time. I have 
played enough golf, and have seen 
enough really good golfers misjudge 
short pitches, to know that any estimate 
of distance around 30 yd. can be wrong 
by 5 or 10 yd. And even if a man could 
judge distance exactly, and do it invari- 
ably, how fast is the bird flying? That 
is one of the variables that O’Connor 
wisely brought out. 


Our mathematical wizard says: “Lead 





them by so many feet.” Phooey! Meas 
ured from where to where? Point « 
aim to point of bird at the time the ey 
said, “Ready”? From theoretical inte: 
section of shot path and bird’s path t 
point where bird was last seen? Nut 
Maybe those experts know wh 
they’re talking about, but they certain 
don’t get it over to the ordinary gu 
My point is that it’s impossible to ex- 


press such a delicate thing as the lead 
on a bird in cold figures: feet, yard 
etc. Down home, the real old-fashioned 


cooks never used recipes, and could) 
tell you how to make scalded corn bre 
or batter cakes. They could show y: 
but in the telling they bogged down 
“a handful of this, and a pinch of thi 
and two pinches of that.” And in lead- 


ing a bird it’s pretty much the sam« 
thing. My father told me a long time 
ago: “A dove flies pretty fast, and you 
have to sort of hold in front of hi 

Don’t aim; just look at the bird and 
move with him, and when it feels right 


to you, cut loose. 
That formula was crude but it made 
sense to me. I am still sort of holdi 
ahead of them, and when it feels right 
I cut loose. Seems to work too. 
Wing-shooting is not an exact sciencs 
it’s an individual thing. You can fe 
when you shoot behind a bird, or unde! 
or over. And as O’Connor says, som 
days you're as right as a fox; other days 
you can’t hit a rag rug with a mop stic! 
To me, the flight of a smooth, fast 
moving bird like a dove in a pass, o1 
duck free-wheeling in, the natural, u 
conscious rise of a known and loved gu! 
to your shoulder, the unstudied adjust- 
ment (which is movement, no more) of 
your instinct, your eye, your desire, you! 
gun, and the bird—all these things mak¢ 
up one harmonious piece which cannot 
be broken down into segments, or me: 
ured. True, you must “hold a little 
front of him,” but without micromete! 
marks on the retina of your eye, how 
the hell much? O’Connor hit the nail 
the head when he tossed in the circu 
stances of quartering-to and quartering 
from, of head wind and tail wind, 
tired doves and doves full of vineg 
But here’s what I hope O’Connor wv 
some day. Sit down and write« 
on leading by heart and not 
feet and yards. Talk to the country-bo) 
hunters who don’t know much, Vv 
just get puzzled by exact-science figures 
Tell them to be of good heart, and t 
trust their instincts.——George N. La 
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Trophy 
of a Lifetime 
(Continued from page 31!) 


haps that while I was on a slight eleva- 
ion, there were heavy thickets within 
sixty yards on each side of me. For 
wenty minutes I waited. Nothing hap- 
vened. All was silence, serenity, with 
he quiet woods stretching away bound- 
sssly on all sides. Then, down in the 
dge of the deep river swamp I heard 
’rince began to drive. Almost immedi- 
tely the hounds started to trail, al- 
hough I could hear them but faintly. 
Then it happened. Suddenly, silently, 
pectrally, out of the thick woods before 
me, there appeared the buck for which 

had waited fifty years. (I killed my 
first when I was nine; and I am now 
erging on sixty.) He was in front of 
1e, to my left; and as he was coming 
ip a slight incline toward me, I could 
ee nothing but his horns. I knew at 
once that—for me—he had a record head, 
a twelve or fourteen-pointer; the height 
of the tines was spectacular. There were 
some troublesome bushes between us, but 
he kept coming. At fifty yards he 
stopped, almost concealed; but he did 
not discover me. On the second I had 
first seen the tips of his antlers I had 
raised my gun. On he came, straight for 
e from the left quarter. At exactly 
thirty-two yards (a distance that I care- 
fully measured later) he stopped again, 
facing me. He had literally wedged him- 
self between €wo big pines, so that noth- 
ing but his breast, his neck, and his 
grand head showed. As I was gon. 
practically in the open, I thought, “Now 
or never.” With the utmost Galtbevation 
I laid the sight of my gun on his lower 
neck, in front of his heart, and touched 
the trigger of the left barrel, which is 
full choke. I was shooting a high-base 
express shell, chambering twelve buck- 
shot, a load that I have long found to 
be deadly. 


S WAS to be expected, at the roar of 
the gun things happened. That great 
stag—and he was huge of body—stood 
almost upright, and then plunged back- 
ward. His gigantic struggles beat any- 
thing I had ever seen. But I was so 
certain that these were his death throes 
that I never left the stump on which I 
was sitting—never thought of shooting 
him again. Finally he righted himself, 
though he was down at the stern, like 
a vast sinking battleship, but even then 
| just watched him, sure that he could 
t go ten yards. Then in a few seconds, 

t seemed to me, he gained headway, and 
while I was trying to get up my gun to 
give him the second barrel, he had van- 
ished into a dense thicket. Even then 
I was not much disturbed, for I knew 
was mortally shot. But when I tried 
follow him, my concern grew apace. 

[ found little blood, but I have never 
counted much on a blood trail. Some of 
tl clearest of such trails I ever saw 
re thrown out by deer that got clean 
vay; whereas I once shot an old buck 
rough and through with eleven buck- 

t, and he ran a mile before he fell, 

while I never saw a drop of blood that 
[ lost. 

s I fought my way through the vines 
dense bushes, I kept looking for 
kingly crown. But none appeared. 

[ knew I could not have missed him; 
for a deer that is clean missed may give 
‘ lence of being startled by the report 

(Continued on page 89) 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
HISTORIC COLTS 








You'll want this set of six 
beautiful authentic reproduc- 
tions of famous Colt revolvers. 
They'll make a real addition to 
your den or club room. Produced 
by one of America’s foremost 
lithographers. Size 14” x 11”, 
ideal for framing. Each Colt is 
illustrated against the historical 
background that made it famous. 

Included in the set are two 
famous Colts . - the Walker 
Model and the Wells Fargo 
Model shown above. Both played 
an important role in the open- 
ing of our western frontiers. 

Send twenty-five cents (25¢) 
in coin or stamps for your set of 
Colt Historical Prints... they'll 
be mailed promptly. Address: 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Dept. C., Hartford, Conn. 
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For 27 
assembling Colt Revolvers. 
see that each gun operates perfectly... 4n 
example of skilled bands at work. 


years Gustave A. Jobnson bas been 
His job is to 


At Colt’s, craftsmanship is a legend ... for 
every gun bearing the name COLT has that 
finished touch that only skilled hands can 
give. It’s that all-important 
Colt arm that makes it the high precision 
product it is. This 
Colt revolver and automatic pistol by veteran 
craftsmen. No machine can match the magic 
of their skilled hands. 
reputation for record-breaking target arms, 
dependable military and police arms. 

For the duration, all our resources are being 
devoted to supplying our armed forces with 
Colt revolvers and automatic pistols, machine 
guns and automatic cannon. We look forward 
to the day when we can supply target shooters 
and sportsmen with their favorite Colt arms. 


“extra” in every 


“extra” is built into every 


No wonder the Colt 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG, CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








If you’re not able to get a new pair of Orig- 
inal CHIPPEWA Boots, we hope that you 
have an old pair on hand. Original CHIP- 
PEWA quality can give you a great deal of 
extra service. It's more important now that 
the boys on the fighting fronts get first 
call on Original CHIPPEWA foot 
comfort. Limited stocks of 
CHIPPEWA Boots are 


xt available at most dealers, 
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COLLAPSIBLE 
(Vest Pocket Size 
HEATAB STOV 





“COOK-STOVE” in 


a VEST POCKET? 
Yes, Sir!..and FUEL TOO! 


Want a cheery fire, fast? Light a HEATAB! Wet or dry 
it gives instant flame, long-burning, Intense heat . . « 
outdoors, indoors . . . for cooking, camping, picnics, 
hunting, fishing, starting furnace, stove or grate fires. 
Countless other uses by housewives, doctors, nurses, den- 
tists, chemists, industrial workers, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts. 
Red Cross and Civilian Defense workers. Needed in First 
Aid and Emergency Kits, Carried by armed forces to heat 
combat rations. Solid, compact, non-poisonous, NO 
SMOKE, SOOT, FUMES or AS suf 

SPECIALOFFER: COLL ALP IOLS STOVE (Meveteestat) 
included with TWO LARGE +4 ATABS. 
only $1.00 postpaid... OR ER SY MAIL, TODAY! 


J. W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 
1667 N. Water Street Milwaukee, Wis 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 








OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 

GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING~ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 
AGFA ANSCO 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


Other awards will follow in later issues 

SO ST SSL TT ATTAIN 
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aaa is on the offensive now throughout the world, and a sizable part of the matchless 
equipment which is striking terror into the hearts of our enemies has been produced by 


the sporting- goods industry. Honoring that whole-hearted effort, OUTDOOR LIFE is proud 
to present its VICTORY CITATION to the above firms, each of which is in war production. 
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(Continued from page 87) 


of the gun or the rifle; but he will never 
fall and struggle on the ground. 

As it is a wise plan to let a wounded 
deer lie down, I returned to my stand, 
chagrined, but still not without hope. I 
carefully examined the two pines be- 
tween which the buck had been stand- 
ing. In the one on the right there were 
no buckshot. In the one on the left were 
three, inches from where his neck had 
been, and at exactly the right height. 
Nine were unaccounted for, and I felt 
that he carried them. 

The hounds had meanwhile jumped 
nother deer, and had taken him back 
toward the river. Leaving my stand, I 

ralked down the old road, blowing my 
1orn for Prince. It was perhaps an hour 

fore I collected him and Red and 
Queenie. We took them to the spot of 
my rendezvous, and they took the trail 
with little hesitation. It may seem sur- 
rising, but hounds seem to run a fresh 





SPORTSMEN! Even if you can’t go fish- 
ing or hunting this year— 

BUY A LICENSE! 
Conservation means sport for the fu- 
ture—and our fees pay for it. So start 
a BUY A LICENSE movement in your 
section by getting yours TODAY! 





trail with more enthusiasm than they 
do a blood trail that is getting cold. 
Telling Prince to follow the dogs, I got 


back to the main road as fast as I could, 
as it was toward that point that they 
were heading. With heavy misgiving, 
I heard them keep on running, and in a 
few minutes they had crossed the road. 
How could that old buck have run 300 
yards with nine buckshot in his breast? 
But at that, one of the most amazing 
features of all nature is the wild vitality 
of the white-tail deer. By the time I got 
to the big road, the dogs had gone some 
distance beyond it, and Prince was 
standing there in massive black discom- 
fiture. I joined him, ashamed of myself, 
and we listened to the hounds. At such 
a time you can tell much by their be- 
havior. 

Their full-running cry was suddenly 
hushed; then they began a sharp, yelp- 
ing bay, as though they had come on the 
wounded stag. It ay appear strange, 
but few hounds will close with a wound- 
ed buck. They will stand off and bay 
him, but as a rule they will not go in on 
him. I have even seen them turn tail and 
run the minute he turned on them. In- 
deed, a wounded buck is a fearsome crea- 
ture to behold, with his hair standing 
out, his head lowered, and savagery in 
his aspect. 

‘They got him,” said Prince, 
eved gleam lighting his eyes. 
But before we could take a step for- 
ward, Red, who is small and timid, came 
inning back to us, plainly scared and 

logetic. Nor could we persuade her 


a re- 


to take the trail again. To our chagrin 
we heard Queenie running once more, 
bearing toward a vast, marshy rice field 
that fringes the river, about as howling 
a wilderness as you will ever find. We 
hurried after her, but soon could hear 
her no more. Had she run out of hear- 
l Was the buck down, and she lying 
calmly beside him, as is her custom? To 


follow the trail was impossible through 
the gross jungles that lay ahead of us. 

Three times we tried to get Red to 
retake the trail, but she shook her wise 
little head, saying, “Nay, nay; I’m a 
deerhound. I’m not going to run afoul 
of any brontosaurus again.” 

So there my Negro driver stood in the 
woods, pretty helpless, as you can imag- 
ine. Finally we decided to separate, each 
of us following half the rim of the old 
rice field, in the hope of picking up the 
track in the soft mud. I had gone per- 
haps a quarter mile when, from the very 
center of that wild morass, I heard 
Prince let loose a jubilant whoop. Some- 
how through that fearful jungle I got to 
him, after sinking over my boot tops 
in muck and water. Prone on the edge 
of an old bank that spans the field lay 


my “lifetime” buck. And he was stone | 
dead. 
Beside him Queenie was contentedly | 


curled up. In the buck’s neck were nine 
buckshot holes. Prince told me that he 
had picked up the trail not long after 
leaving me, and that he had followed it 
through the bog without difficulty. The 
buck was so heavy that we could not 
manage him by ourselves, and had to 
get help from a near-by Negro settle- 
ment. | 

When we finally got him home, and I 
had a fair chance to look him over, I 
knew that he was by far the largest 
buck I had ever killed, and perhaps the 
largest I had ever seen. In this region 
of the Carolina coast there are three 
distinct types of the white-tail: the deer 
of the coastal islands are invariably 
small, and their antlers always have a 
curious upward pitch; the pineland 
bucks are long and rangy, and their 
antlers are usually slender. The deer of 
the river swamps are burly, short-legged, 
and dark in color. And this stag was one 
of their oldest veterans. 

Well, I got a great deal of pleasure 
in entering his antler measurements in 
my records: apparently they are a rec- 
ord for South Carolina. The spread be- 
tween beams is twenty-five inches, the 
circumference of beam at the base, five 
inches, and the number of points, thir- 
teen. Two of the tines measure eight- 
een inches and two, seventeen. The 
antlers are remarkable for their beauti- 
ful chestnut color, their heavy beading, 
and their almost perfect symmetry. 

Perhaps never again shall I have an- 
other such experience. But really it paid 
me to wait for fifty years for a stag 
like that. And I hope you'll get a chance 
some day at one just like him. 


Setter Midwife 


ADGE, a pointer bitch owned by Har- 
ry Hupp of Ft. Thomas, Ky., is re- 
ported to have assisted another pointer 
bitch in the delivery of nine pups, and 





nurse. Voluntarily she assumed the dual | 
role of veterinarian and nurse. 

Madge’s patient was Lady Girl, owned 
by A. M. Thomas, of Cheviot, Ohio. Lady 
Girl at the time was domiciled at the 
Hupp home. Madge cared for each of 
Lady Girl’s pups as it was delivered, and 
saw to it that it was safe in the brood box, 
according to a bulletin of the Kentucky 
Division of Game and Fish. Madge 
also aided the mother and, as she her- 
self was in milk, helped out in the 
suckling too. 


then to have helped out by acting as wet | \ 





“VE BEEN | 
DRAFTED” 





“Yes, I’m in the WAGS. I guard a de- 
fense plant. My buddies are on other 
sentry duty or do pack, messenger, at- 
tack or sled work. We get swell training, $ 
‘ food and care! If you have a pure-bred 4 
or cross-bred dog at least 20” shoulder 
1 to 4 years old, and with watch 
;, get him to enlist. We 
He'll miss you and 
d of your L. C. Smith, but war is 
war. For details write Dogs for Defense, 
Inc., 22 East 60th St., N. Y. City.” 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 3 
FULTON, N. Y. 

, Western Sales Representative: Paul 8. Linforth 

420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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“War Tested” Will Mean 
Something To You 6 


Because we have been working full 
time on outdoor equipment for the 
Government's use in the war, yu @ 
will benefit later as a result of rigid 
war tests in many countries and 
varied climates. e 
Until then “‘Abercrombie’s Camp” 
will continue to supply such equip- 
ment as is available for outdoor use 6 
at home—some from stock, some 
which can be made between-times. 
Write Dept OL-6 outlining your e 
needs and we will reply promptly. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 


311 Broadway 









Used from tropics to Alaska by rifle, 
pistol, shotgun experts. Tested, ap- 
proved by leading gun authorities. 
sate rust when others fail. ALSO 
AVES tools, razor blades, locks, 
ey knives. /% Ib. can 50¢, b. 
$1.56, FREE literature, Don’t monkey 
with substitutes—Buy RIG today. 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
5832-L Stony Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











HOOTERS BIBLE’ ; 


New Revised wat with latest 
up to date information. Tells you 
what is available! Beautifully illus- 
trated. MANY Full-Color Pages. 
Latest Factory Prices. Revised Bal- 
listics. Bigger Book Section, includes 
Technical Books for Shooter and De- 
fenseW orker. Enlarged PartsSection. 


Goran USED Guns Bought 
















ND TRADE 
Orders pom NOW - Catalog 
No. 35. Send a DOLLAR BILL, check 


or stamps for your copy. 


felicia dt Corp. 


7 Sth Ave.,(at 42nd St.) New York, N 
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Easier Paddl 


OW that oars and paddles will be 

used to a greater extent than be- 

fore gas rationing, anything that 

can be done to make them more 
efficient and easier to manipulate is worth 
while. But it must be remembered that 
the model of your canoe or rowboat and 
the actual technique of your rowing or 
paddling isn’t everything. Oars or pad- 
dles which are correctly suited to the 
use intended—length, type of blade, wood 
used; thwarts and especially seats which 
are properly located and the 
right height; rowlocks of a suit- 
able pattern, properly placed 
and well-fastened; a knowledge 
of how best to trim or balance 
your boat, these and other often- 
overlooked points all are aids to 
easier rowing. 

Although few outboard own- 
ers will want to change to an- 
other boat merely to acquire 
one that will row easier, there 
is a tremendous difference in 
the effort required to row a 
boat designed for part-time use 
of an outboard and a proper 
rowing model. The gradual de- 
velopment of the rowboat from 
a manually operated to an out- 
board-driven craft led to de- 
signs which subordinated the 
use of oars. Today’s beamier, 
wider-sterned, and higher-sided 
hulls are roomy and comforta- 
ble—fine for outboard use but 
difficult to row. 

Sharp-sterned round-bottom 
boats, both smooth and lap- 
strake-planked, of the St. Law- 
rence and other slim double-end 
types, can be depended upon to 
row easily. Other good models 
are built with square sterns 
which usually are narrow and 
well out of the water to prevent 
drag. The higher-sided hunting 
boats of canoe-type construc- 
tion and the square-sterned 
rowing canoes handle well with 
oars. A narrow flat-bottom 
skiff will, of course, row easier 
than a wide-floored one, but 
the stern, too, should be nar- 
rowed in proportion and the 
bottom should have a fair rake 
or run aft. We have an extreme 
of this narrow flat-floored type 
in the Banks dory, a boat which despite 
its usual 16 or 18 ft. length and consider- 
able weight rows very easily, especially 
in rough water. Lightness alone does not 
make for easy rowing and indeed in 
rough water a heavier boat may be at an 
advantage, for it often will keep going, 
especially to windward, when a lighter 
craft will be borne back by large waves: 
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Quite a few models peculiar to their 
own sections, and which row well, can 
still be bought from some local builders. 
Catalogues of most boat builders usually 
show at least one or two rowboat models 
that have some of the features men- 
tioned. Up to now there has been but a 
limited demand for such boats, and this 
fact may make it still possible to buy 
them from dealers who have stocked up. 
However, these boats are seldom low in 
price as construction is difficult. The 





usually round-bottom form, the steam- 
bent ribs and the shaped planking or 


canvas covering require skilled work- 
manship which ups the cost. But in- 
variably they are well-built and if given 
decent treatment, will last the proverbial 
lifetime. These difficulties of construc- 
tion make the true rowing type rather 
a tough proposition for the home builder 
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ing and Rowing 


to tackle, and we consequently find suit- 
able plans very scarce. If one wishes to 
build something that can be easily hand- 
propelled, a chunky kayak or even a 
canoe is a better bet, and will fill most 
of your needs. 

The experienced canoeist, because h« 
usually depends on his paddle rathe: 
than an outboard for power, is likely t 
have a suitable blade. Most beginner: 
are content to continue using, for a tim« 
at least, whatever paddle comes wit! 
the canoe but the majority soo! 
realize that the paddle should 
be an intimate thing, a part of 
oneself as it were, and chosen 
with the canoeist’s physical 
make-up in mind. With most of 
us the finding of the nearly per 
fect paddle has been a proces 
of elimination. We used and dis 
earded a great number befor 
we found the length, weight 
balance, the shape and size of 
blade that seemed to suit best 

The general rule for selecting 
a canoe paddle is pretty wel 
known: The bow man’s paddl 
should reach to his chin, th: 
stern man’s to his eyes. But 
paddles come in fairly even 
lengths and may fall either 
slightly over or under this rule 
We can then consider that such 
a rule is made for men wit! 
arms of average length; and 
that if yours are shorter thar 
usual, a paddle that doesn’t 
reach quite to your chin or eyes 
will do. Conversely, if you 
arms are longer than average, 
the opposite will be true. Spruce 
ash, and maple are all good 
paddle-making woods which 
when worked with the grain of 
the wood in mind and correctly 
shaped, give paddles that ars 
light, springy and strong. Thé 
size and shape of the blade i 
also an important considera 
tion, and most beginners err i! 
choosing too large a blade, un 
der the false impression that 
the bigger it is the more pow 
erful will be the stroke. But a 
men are not alike in the strengt 
of their arms and back or i 
endurance, one’s own make-u 
should be taken into consider 
tion. Broadness coupled with considé 
able length of blade calls for so muc 
force that the average man tires quic} 
ly and slows up. If you’ve been usil 
such a paddle, and especially with 
easily paddled canoe, borrow a narrower 
one and notice the difference. Then 
you're still not thoroughly satisfied, « 

(Continued on page 92) 




















THIS YEAR'S 
CENTURY FLEET. 
IS ALL FOR 





Storm Boats and Assault Boats— 
those important small craft that are 
built to take a beating and to handle 
like a feather—were Century’s first 
assignment in war production. 


Our experience in building fine boats 
and our work on models of this sort 
even before Pearl Harbor, fitted us 
for this urgent job. 


But it was not enough merely to 
build these boats in the Century 
tradition of high quality. The 
Army’s requirements called for an 
amazing production schedule. Our 
improvement in boat construction 
practices, instituted to produce 
swiftly AND well, is a story in it- 
self. It’s a story that will mean lots 
to buyers of new Century pleasure 
boats when the war is won. 


CENTURY BOAT Co., Manistee, Mich. 





BUILDER OF 


FINE BOATS 


INBOARD AND OUTBOARD 


BUY WAR BONDS oe PAY pay | 


Easier Paddling and Rowing 


(Continued from page 90) 


periment with in-between widths and 
shapes until you’ve found the paddle 
that suits you best. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that as a man’s strength and en- 
durance improved on a hard cruise he 
could easily handle a paddle that had 
really been too much for him at the start. 

Sandpapering or using glass on your 
paddle to fine down the edges and to 
'sharpen the tip, especially where it has 
| been blunted through contact with the 
bottom, will help. An experienced man 
,;can also dress down the lower part of 
the handle somewhat but the beginner 
should remember that a well-made pad- 
dle is seldom left much larger there than 
safety dictates. The blade at least should 
be kept well varnished or oiled even 
though some prefer wood above the 
blade left bare, claiming a better grip 
and fewer blisters. 





LTHOUGH canoe builders list double- 
blade paddles, they are not suited to 
serious canoe paddling but are more of 
|a kayak proposition where speeded-up 
rather than powerful strokes are re- 
quired. This type of paddle must be 
nearly perfect in every respect or it will 
be a nuisance to handle—and the best 
| way to insure this perfection is to,pay 
the comparatively high price asked for 
the handmade product in Pacific Coast 
spruce, spoon-bladed. 

It is in rowboats, however, that one 
is most likely to meet conditions making 
for laborious rowing. The rowing seat 
or seats should be correctly placed in the 
| boat, neither so low as to be unhandy 
| nor so high as to have the rower’s weight 
|make for topheaviness. The seat should 
be so located that the boat will trim or 
remain nearly level on the water with 
either the rower alone or a complete 
party aboard. With some small boats it 
is possible to have the rower’s seat just 
far enough ahead of amidships to bal- 
ance the weight of another person 
astern and still not down the craft at 
the nose when the rower alone is aboard. 
In others some form of fore-and-aft or 
movable seat may be fitted to permit this 
balance. Most boats, however, require 
two center seats so the rower can use 
one or the other to balance his load. The 
boat should never be down at the bow. 
Having the stern down is not so serious 
except when carried to such an extreme 
that it causes the bow to lift clear of the 
water. In lengthy rowing this trim 
counts more than one would suppose, 
and fitting an extra seat or shifting the 
seat on its risers, to which it is usually 
screw-fastened (even though it calls for 
moving the rowlocks too) is worth while 
in extreme cases. 

The rowlocks should be fastened to 
the gunwales or deck in such fashion 
that there is no play and no apprehen- 
sion that they may wrench loose. Where 
screws have loosened their hold, it is 
usually possible to drili holes and use 
small stove bolts to fasten the locks. 
Where an oak block is fitted to take the 
rowlock’s pin and the block's hole has 
become too worn, it may be refitted by 
drilling out and inserting a short length 
of brass or copper tubing that will just 
take the pin. This may be a better rem- 
edy than merely fitting new blocks. 

If you like to have the rowlocks perma- 
nently attached to your oars, you can use 
the North River type but the oars must 
be square-loomed in order to take the 


holding pins which go completely 
through them. The closed type in one 
of the several models is more widel 
used, although leathers on the oars al! 
really necessary if you don’t want ther 
to slide completely through when not i 
use. Personally I like this closed tyy 
with oars leathered, not only because th 
leather quiets the oar and pads its work 
ing in the rowlock but also because th 
oars can be instantly dropped to pic) 


up a gun or rod without the necessity of 


drawing them into the boat as is othe! 
wise the case. Open types differ mostly 
in the provision made for avoiding los 
of the rowlocks when not in use. Th 
standard type usually has an eye Cas 
in one of the horns through which 
small lanyard or line from the boat 
gunwale or seat can be tied. Anothe 
may have an eye in the tip, the 
tached line going right through t} 
socket with the rowlock pulled out. O1 
there may be a short chain attached, its 
free end fitted with a toggle or bar like 
an old watch chain. The Davis typ 
slides in an open socket or slot to dro; 
down out of the way when not in use 
Swivel rowlocks have a flat base that 
turns or swivels on a plate rather thai 
depending on the usual pin dropped i1 
socket. The Davis or swivel type 
should be bought in brass as those made 
of galvanized iron often squeak badly 
in use. More complicated still is the « 
rigger type that permits use of long 
oars on very narrow boats and cano¢s 
a hinge-like affair that extends 7 in. « 
over the gunwale and pulls up to d! 
down inside when not in use. 
Forward-facing rowlocks are an alt 
gether different proposition. They co! 
sist of a mechanism that permits facing 
forward and still allows the rower 
pull in the usual way on the oar handles 


HESE come in several different makes 
some complete with oars, others d 
signed for converting the old oars with 

the fittings supplied. There is also 
other contrivance to be considered here: 
the hand-operated propeller attachment 
which is fixed to the stern of the boat 
in the same way as an outboard. The 
propeller in this case is turned by means 
of a crank or handle gear connected to 
its shaft. 

Most types of rowlocks are available 
in models to suit different gunwale cor 
structions; the majority simply screw 
directly on top of the gunwale or on a 
block fastened to it; others fasten inside 
it, and some take fastenings from both 
top and bottom of the gunwale. Open 
or horned type of rowlocks especially 
should be bought with the size of youl! 
oars in mind. Short oars used with very 
small boats naturally have smaller lox 
or handles than longer ones, and when 
the usual size open rowlock is used, have 
a disagreeable habit of pulling out 
Where this condition exists, leathel 
tacked around the oar at the point 
working will avert the necessity of pur- 
chasing one of a smaller size. 

The rowlocks should be fastened just 
far enough astern of the rower’s seat t 
be comfortable: 12 in. from the seats 
center is considered correct for the av- 
erage small boat, although in building 
it is best to experiment with the placing 
before making a permanent fastening 
Some men like to have an extra pair of 

(Continued on page 9%) 
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PR., 1943, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE ©O. 
















Lememter, HIS NEEDS 


So, if you cannot get Winchester 
Batteries today, you know why. 
Remember, after Victory, to 
ask for Winchester flashlights 
and batteries for the ultimate 


in portable light satisfaction. 


COME FIRST 





BRIGHT SPOTS IN 


“know how” 





~ 
_ oe tsTer 


New" Aver 


use. Winchester batteries, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 


« «+ In the field of portable light we 


have come a long way since the 13th century. Then, in Paris, a guild 
of candle makers went from house to house making tallow candles, 
Contrast this with the modern convenience and dependability which 
Winchester flashlights and batteries provide. 


Winchester Batteries 
Assure Quick, Modern Light 


The same engineering skill and manufacturing 
that have made Winchester sporting 
arms and ammunition standard in their field have 
brought Winchester flashlights and batteries to a 
like pinnacle of satisfaction and service. 

Because of war restrictions, Winchester flashlights 
today are no longer available for civilian 


too, are Criti- 


cally limited through curtailment of manu- 
facture and the demands of war with re- 
sulting priorities. 


ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


WINCHESTER 


Made by the makers of the 


W orld-Famous 
Imunition 


Winchester Arm s and An 


"On Guard for America Since 1866” 





Painting a Canoe 


Question: I have a 16-ft. sponson canoe 
which is covered with more than six coats of 
paint. I should like to remove the paint and 
wonder whether it would be best to use a 
blowtorch or paint remover?—C. McB., Ohio. 





Answer: If the number of coats of paint you 
mention were applied at different times, it might 
be best to re-cover the canoe completely, especial- 
ly if the old paint is badly checked. It is 
possible that the checks have extended through 
to the canvas, rotting it. If, however this is 
not the case, I believe you'll find a blowtorch 
the only way of removing the paint. Some paint 
removers do better work than others; but in any 
case it’s a slow job to take off the enamels 
used on canoes by this means—and there is 
chance of damaging the canvas while scraping. 

As for the blowtorch: you've got to be a mighty 
skilled and careful worker to avoid scorching 
the canvas. In many cases the canvas may 
have been laid in marine-type cement or glue. 
If so, heat will cause this adhesive to loosen; 
and the canvas will lift in “‘bubbles.” 

It might, in any case, be advisable to renew 
the covering completely as this is, at least to 
me, no more of a job than removing the old 
Paint. However, I would find out about pro- 
curing new canvas first as no canvas is made 
for civilian use at present. Many dealers, how- 
ever, still have ample supplies on hand.—J. A. E. 


| Skiff Ships Water 


Question: I have a 14-ft. flat-bottom rowboat, 
14 in. deep at the stem and 15 in. amidship and 
at the stern, which I use with a 5-horsepower 
motor on Lake Huron. It does pretty well ex- 
| cept that when the lake is rough a not-too-big 
| Wave, on hitting the bow, will splash up the 


ee 
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side and into the boat. This will also happen 
on smooth water if I come about too quickly 
and get in my own wake. Would spray rails 
help?—E. M. M., Mich. 


Answer: Shipping waves over the bow is a 
common fault of a flat-bottom skiff, but I am 
quite sure fitting spray rails will not prevent it. 
These rails help a boat to get up out of the 
water under power and so keep the bow higher 
and perhaps prevent its throwing spray, but 
they are seldom efficient on anything but a light 
boat, round or V-bottom and driven fairly fast 
In your boat it is the lack of bouyancy forward 
and the absence of outward flare in the sides 
that cause the trouble, although any small boat 
will have the same trouble to some extent if 
the water is rough enough. 

If you are in the habit of going out on rough 
water, I’d suggest making a spray hood of 
waterproof canvas to cover the forward third of 
the boat, having it arranged so it can be put on 
and taken off quickly. To hold this you would 
need a crosspiece in the form of an arch, its 
feet fitting into sockets inside each gunwale and 
its central part curving fairly high. A notch in 
the top of this would take the ridge pole, which 
would slant down forward to fit in a socket at 
the stem. This will raise the cover enough to 
throw off water. Edges of the cover can fasten 
down beneath the rub rail all around the out- 
side of the boat, probably with snap fasteners 
which will be out of the way there. The whole 
thing can be rolled up in a fairly small bundle 
to stow out of the way in the boat when a 
cover is not needed.—/J. A. E. 


Auxiliary for Small Sailboat 


Question: I have a sailboat that’s 13% ft. 
long, 54 in. wide, and 14 in. deep. I live most of 
the year in Barnegat City, N. J., and use the 
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in the bay. Would you be kind enough to 
tor would be suitable for 





advise me what size m¢ 
my boat an 


d if the proper-size one would be 
ght enough to carry?—J. H. H., New Jersey. 
Answer: A motor of about 3'2 horsepower 

would be ideal for the auxiliary use you have in 
mind. It shouldn't weigh much more than 35 
lb., and certainly is as powerful as your needs 
require. If, however, you plan to run in and 


ut of the inlets a good deal, a little more power 


might be advisable in order to make fair time 
against adverse tides. Unless this is the case, 
3% horsepower should prove adequate for your 
purpose. It doesn’t seem to me that the extra 


weight would prove worth the slight advantage 
volved.—J. A. E 


Outboards for Different Uses 


Question: I have a 2'4-horsepower outboard 
for use on small waters. However, I plan to 
do some heavy fishing in Canada and realize that 
I'll need more power. Would you kindly recom- 
mend an outboard suitable for use on rented 
rowboats?—D. O. F., Ohio. 


Answer: A developing 5 horsepower 
would be about right for the service you have in 
mind. While the average rented boat is likely 
to be on the heavy side and hard to drive, I have 
found that some Canadian resorts supply boats 
of good model. All in all, I can see no reason 
for purchasing a motor of more than 5% horse- 
power; and it also be remembered that 
your choice will be restricted to motors the 
dealers have in stock. With a motor of 5 horse- 
power or more it is best to use a trolling at- 
tachment on the propeller as this permits run- 
ning the engine at a speed where it behaves 
best, while still allowing a low rate of progress 


through the water.—J. A. E 
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Sneak up 
on-em 


__ @ Fish with Indian 
stealth from your own 
Old Town Canoe. 

Smooth and quiet. Alert to the paddle. 

Old Towns are light and easy to carry. 

They’re built to last for years. 

FREE CATALOG shows all models for every use. 

Also outboards, sailboats, rowboats. Write. Old 

Town Canoe Co., 976 Fourth St., Old Town, Me. 




















Would you buy from 
someone who builds one 
“now-and-then”’, or from 
men who have spent years 
in boat designing, and 
who each year build thous- 
afte ands? There is so much more to 
boat-building than just the material and labor that 
goes into them. The speed, safety and enjoyment 
you get depend on correct design. 


THOMPSON 


“Better Built Boats” 


—for fishing, rowing, out- 
boards, inboards, canoes, 
sailboats, etc., give you, 
through volume production 
at two big plants, top value 
in correct design, selected 
materials, and expert work- 






Rowboats $48 and up 





Outboards $48 and up 


. , 


















manship. Yet with all, &-— —~ 
Thompson Boats are sur- 

risingly low priced. Send Cances $75 and up 
for Free Boat Catalog. See for 151 Ft. 

ourself how... ‘Thompson “§NIPE” 

ats the World on Boats.’ $230 


Please state the kind of boat 
you are interestedin. Write- 


THOMPSON BROS. 
BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann Street 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 
118 Elm Street (119) 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 






ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 
spots and let your motor run. Nothing complicated— 
no changes to be made — fits in your pocket. Fits all 
fishing motors. If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will send post paid for $1 00 (no stamps) 


PETERSON SALES CO. 
376 WN. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn. 





















STILL AVAILABLE! 


Limited number of new Indion craft still in 
stock for immediate sale. Trim beavties— 
speedy— real valves. Order NOW! 

— FREE CATALOG. 
" ADDRESS: 353 &. MARKET STREET 
INDIAN BOAT CO. « LIMA, OHIO 


« Write for your copy todey. 
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Catalog available illustrating 
WOLVERINE outboard motor 
boats, weldwood skiffs, canvas, cOov- 
ered car top boats and sail boats. 

WOLVERINE 
BOATS are built for r= 
speed, safety, comfort 4 ts 
and long life at no ex- 
tra cost. 


Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











NEED A PROPELLER? 


” 
eto keep your outboard or boat run- 
© .; 599 24.3 > Tell us exactly what you one 
ning in’43: y y 
4 g and through our national pro- | 
§ peller registration service we can probably help 
S you get it. Also list with us any propeller, used 
@or new, you want to dispose of. There’s no | 
@ charge whatsoever for this service. 
° PERFECT RECONDITIONING of alf 
types of propellers is available at our factory 
service stations. Name of nearest on request. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Dept. 0-3, Grand ‘naan Mich. 



















L ight, easy to handle, check as baggage, carry by hand and on 
auto; safe tee family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
Wo ~ 4 weed | »y U.S. and foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at C hicago and St. Louis World’s Fair. Send for ¢ catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SEE MILES AWAY! 


3-POWER TELESCOPE 


Perfect 
events 











ships; watching sporting | 
Genuine black, lifetime plastic 
draw tubes with scientific ground 33 mm lens and metal 
eye pieces! Enlarges everything 5 esmee size! Brings objects 
5 times closer; simple, easy to use 

20 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Try for 20 days at our risk! Return if not completely satis- 
fied. SEND NO MONEY. Just pay postman $2.1 9 plus few 
cents postage on delivery. Don’t wait KBR, of tele. 
scopes may _be curtailed as it has been on binoculars. Vogue 
»_ 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. R-409, Chicago. 


HOW TO GET MORE FUN 
: OUT OF CAMPING 


Packed with hundreds of helpful 
hints on selection and care of 
equipment, cooking and camp 
menus, camp management, sani- 
tation and woodcraft. Covers 
both permanent and nomadic 
camping. 64 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Send only 25c today for 
your copy. Address Dept. 63 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


for spotting planes, 
eople, birds, etc 
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WAU wares 


A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat 
for everyone. As personal as your fly rod or gun. 
A solid planked genuine boat, light enough 
for a man and woman to put on a car. Be free 
from rentals. Get afloat, anywhere, anytime, 
in a big, safe, comfortable boat. 


OTHER PENN YAN OUTBOARDS 


Round bottom or V- 
bottom, featuring 


PENN 


CARTOP  rexvou! 


LONG, 45 













IN. WIDE, 16 IN. DEEP 













Striplank, exclusive Monowood, and work- 
free, leak-proof Composite Construction. 
Ideal types for fishing, hunting, cruising. 


FREE CATALOG Ulustrates 60 mod- ee 
els, including Sailers and Canoes. 40 
pages of data. Choice available despite 
commitments to the armed forces. Penn 
Yan Boats, Inc., 12th St., Penn Yan,N.Y. 


YAN BOATS 

























“Easier Paddling 


and Rowing 


(Continued from page 92) 


rowlocks fitted in a small boat that h 
only one rowing seat. These are usuai 
placed 12 or 15 in. ahead of the seat 
the boat can at times be rowed faci! 
forward. 

Another way to see where you're hea: 
ing, although that isn’t the main reas 
for it, to scull with an oar over tl 
stern. Here one uses a long straight o 
—some commercial watermen prefer 
limber oak board with a shaped hand 
—either in a notch or rowlock in the 
transom or stern. The oar can also be 
used against a pin or pointed slat nailed 
well to one side. This an art well 


is 


is 





SPORTSMEN! Even if you can’t go fish- 
ing or hunting this year— 

BUY A LICENSE! 
Conservation means sport for the fu- 
ture—and our fees pay for it. So start 
a BUY A LICENSE movement in your 
section by getting yours TODAY! 





worth learning if you can find some 
to show you how. 

Attention must be given to the ss 
tion of your oars if you want to m 
rowing easier. Rowing is largely a n 
ter of leverage, and the length of y 
oars should be in proportion to the beam 
and freeboard of the boat and 
strength of your arms and back. W 
say, two thirds of the blades buried 
the water the handles should just « 
each other amidships at a comfort 


height, neither too high nor too low 
Oars which are too short make for 
choppy strokes; and their handles must 
be kept uncomfortably high for 

blades tc reach the water. Oars which 


are too long, if the boat isn’t beamy, ar 
likely to tire you. 

Most oars are straight-bladed, al- 
though some men prefer spoon blades. 
These are especially good for an easil 
rowed boat where speed can be attained. 
The handle of the oar should not b 
painted or varnished as bare wood seems 
to raise fewer blisters. Oars left in the 
boat Between times of use have a tend: 
cy to warp out of shape. This is 
cially true if the wood hasn’t been 
thoroughly seasoned. A wise precaut 
in this case is to place them upright on 
end in a sheltered place. 

Remedying small, often-neglected de 
fects about the boat itself may help m 
rowing easier. A slat fastened on to} 
the floor boards at a point where you 
can brace your feet against it is a grec 
help in hard rowing. A keel or shallow 
center strip will not make rowing any 
easier but it will help an inexperie! 
rower maintain a straight course. 
bottom of the boat should be clean 
smoothly painted. And an effort should 
be made to flatten any warped bott 
boards, either by renailing their end 
planing off bulges where this can be « 


e Q- 


without weakening the bottom. An) 
tachments there should offer as 
resistance as possible. Rub strips 


lightly planked or canvas-covered b 
for example, should be run perf 
fore and aft and be no heavier 
necessary to offer protection against 
sible damage.—J. A. Emmett. 
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Your Camera 


of [omorrow 


that Future by the manufacture of Precision Optical Instruments and 
Communication Radio Systems for our Armed Forces. .. . Out of the 
Crucible of War will come new ideas, new materials and new methods. 
Thus we are also building for you. The apprenticeship we are serving 
under the taskmaster of war needs, is streamlining our designs, stimulat- 
ing our ideas and strengthening the skills of our hands —These Jewels of 
Today will make finer Instruments and better Cameras for you Tomorrow. 


Although right NOW we are building for the Future, 
all our energies at the moment are concentrated on the protection of 
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camera history 
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Full Meals With Less Food | 


VEN in normal times it is somewhat 
of a problem to plan camp menus 
in advance and then work up a 
list of foods necessary to supply the 
balanced, nourishing meals you have 
planned. This year, with food rationing, 
the problem will be a little more diffi- 
cult. Some of the items we are accus- 
tomed to eat in camp will be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to obtain. Substitu- 
tions will have to be made for some of 
our favorites, and in certain cases the 
camper might have to prepare his own 
concentrated food at home in order to 
keep the weight of his grub sacks at the 
practical minimum. But none of these 
problems should keep you from enjoying 
your customary vacation out of doors. 
They can be solved by resourceful camp- 
ers, and here are suggestions to help you. 
Coffee. Coffee is perhaps the most pop- 
ular hot drink served in camp. It is 
appreciated there even more than at 
home, and every camper should know 
how to make his rationed allowance go 
just as far as possible. Coffee substitutes 
are available, of course, and no patriotic 
camper will kick if he has to use them, 
but careful planning may eliminate any 
need of that. One help is to buy 
and use the drip grind in camp, 


quantity of water. Translated into terms 
of pack-sack weight, 1 lb. of dried milk 
equals 4% lb. of canned or 8 Ib. of 
whole milk. 

Camp cooks sometimes have a little 
trouble in blending the powder and water 
together into a smooth, creamy mixture. 
Since the regular kitchen beater is sel- 
dom available at camp, the best plan is 
to put the milk powder and water in a 
glass jar or tin can with a tight lid and 
shake vigorously. The can should not be 
more than two thirds full for best re- 
sults. Another way is to sift the milk 
powder slowly on top of the water and 
beat it in with fork or spoon. 

When you make flapjacks or camp 
biscuits it isn’t necessary to reliquefy 
the milk powder. Just mix it in dry with 
flour and baking powder, then add the 
shortening, and last of all the necessary 
water. 

Gravy. You may not have sufficient 
butter for all of your camp meals. A 
good substitute then is gravy. Really 
good gravy will round out a scanty camp 
meal, if you have bread or potatoes, and 
turn it into a sort of feast. Some camp 
cooks dish up a lumpy, pale substance 





that looks and tastes like wallpaper 
paste. Others avoid sticking out their 
necks; they serve you the plain hot 


grease and juices left in a skillet afte: 
frying the meat. Neither of those sub 
stitutes is necessary. By this recipe yor 
can produce with ease a gravy that i 
rich in looks and excellent in taste. 
Bacon or salt pork makes the be 
foundation, and campers usually hay 
one or both along. Leave about 2 table 
spoons of hot grease in the skillet and 
stir into it 2 tablespoons of dry flou 
It will blend quickly without lumpin; 
Let the flour brown in the grease until 
it has a rich dark color, then add 1 cu; 
of water or milk or a mixture of bot! 
Dump the liquid in all at once and sti! 
fast. The mixture soon smooths out minus 
lumps. Season with salt and pepper, add 
ing only a little salt if the fat came from 
bacon, salt pork, or ham. A little 
Worcestershire sauce helps the flavor 
This recipe suffices for two; double it 
with four to feed. Gravy made with milk 
or part milk is delicious and sustainin; 
Dried Sweet Corn. Here’s a true con- 
centrated food you won't be able to buy 
but one you can make yourself at hom: 
with only a little trouble and 
hardly a chance of failure. Pio 
neer folks used a lot of dried o1 





because more flavor can be ex- 
tracted from it than from coarser 
grinds. 

Then to stretch your supply to 
its limit, and enjoy an extra cup, 
too, put the quantity needed for 
each meal in a small muslin sack. 
Drop the sack in cold water and 
iet it soak an hour before meal- 
time, then put coffee and water 
over the fire; bring it to a sim- 
mer, and continue to simmer it 
gently for from six to 10 minutes, 
depending on how strong you like 
the beverage. 

This plan prevents waste be- 
cause all of the good flavor is 
extracted without unpleasant bit- 
terness. The liquid is clear and 
free from grounds, which means 
you don’t have to throw away a 
little left at the bottom of the pot. 
You can drink it all, or save the 
surplus to heat up for your next 
meal without a serious impair- 
ment of quality. 

Powdered Milk. This is the 
best form to carry milk on long, 
hard trips and on hiking jaunts, 
because a little goes so far. If 
canned milk is neither suitable 
nor obtainable, try to get the 
powdered kind. Most drug stores 
carry it. One pound of powdered 
milk equals 4 quarts of fresh (or 
approximately 4% large tins of 
canned milk) after it has been 
reliquefied with the necessary 




















A LIGHTWEIGHT CAMP BAKER 


WO tin milk pans and a pie plate, arranged as shown 

in the drawing, will serve admirably as a camp baker, 
taking the place of a heavy Dutch oven. Handles of the 
impromptu oven are of wire, fastened to the bottom pan 
and running through notches in the upper, so that sticks 
may be slipped through them for lifting the baker from 
the fire. After the dough has been set in the pie plate 
in the oven, the latter is placed on the hot coals of 
the fire and some of them raked around and over it. 
a wind is blowing construct a windbreak; otherwise the 
bread may bake too quickly on one side.—W. K. Dodge Sr. 


parched corn. So did wilderness 
travelers, both white and red, b: 
cause it was easier to obtain th 
flour and contained much nou! 
ishment. A pound or two would 
sustain men during periods 
strenuous activity to a surprising 
extent. The corn was usually 
parched until perfectly dry and 
then ground or pounded int 
meal. This meal was called 
pinole in the Southwest, and 
times of emergency the pionee! 
stirred half a cup of it into some 
water and drank it. That was 
supposed to substitute for a reg 
ular meal and on the trail it 
took only a minute to prepare 
and consume. 

The best pinole substitute for 
modern campers is dried sweet 
corn. You can make it easily at 
home, and properly dried it will 
keep for years. Dried sweet corn 
is much tastier than the original 
pinole and practically as nour- 
ishing. Select ears of sweet corn 
that are not watery, but m¢« 
matured, and slice kernels from 
the cob with a sharp knife. Use 
two cuts to remove the full depth 
of the rows. 
if Add one cup of sugar to each 
gallon of corn and cook slowly 
in a kettle, stirring it constantly 
so it won’t stick and burn. When 

(Continued on page 98) 
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MOMENTS 


with fresh 


Eveready Batteries 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... took for 
the date line 


Don’t blame your dealer 
if he’s out of “Eveready” 
flashlight batteries. Lack 
of critical materials that 
go into them and extraor- 


dinary Service demands 





have tremendously reduced the civilian 


supply. 


The word “Evere 


of National Carbon ¢ 











IGOOD EATS—_ 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Mountain Spaghetti 


Assemble 1 Ib. uncooked spaghetti, 1 
large onion, % Ib. bacon, 1 cup chili 
Sauce or catchup, 1 can corn, 1 small 
can roast beef, and % cup grated cheese. 
Set a 4-qt. pot of water over the fire and 
when it is boiling furiously add a scant 
tablespoon salt; then break up the spa- 
ghetti and drop it into the water grad- 
ually, so as to avoid cooling the latter. 
While the spaghetti is cooking—from 10 
to 15 minutes, depending on tenderness 
desired—prepare the rest of the ingredi- 
ents. Cut the beef into small cubes; peel 
the onion and cut it into fine pieces; 
dice the bacon and fry together with 
the onions. When the latter are a golden 
brown, add the spaghetti (which has 
been drained of water), together with 


corn, chili sauce, beef, and cheese. Stir 
well, adding a little water if necessary, 
and simmer for 10 minutes. 


Cheese Biscuits 


If the gang is clamoring for something 
a little different in camp breads, bake 


them cheese biscuits they’re not any 
more trouble than the ordinary kind. 
Here are the ingredients: 2 cups flour, 
# teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
Sait 


cup milk, 4 tablespoons shorten- 
ing, and % Ib. grated cheese. 

f. the flour, baking powder, and salt 
together, then work in the melted short- 
until it disappears. Add half the 


waill) 


ran cheese and mix thoroughly. Add 
the ilk (which may be the canned 








type) and mix into a soft dough. Roll 
this out about % in. thick and cut out 
small biscuits with a cutter or tumbler. 
Sprinkle the remaining cheese over the 
biscuits and bake 20 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Barbecued Game Fowl 


Any game bird or domestic fowl tastes 
better cooked this way. It’s our favorite 
for cock pheasants whose long spurs in- 
dicate age and sophistication. Cut bird 
in serving pieces, wrap each piece in a 
thin slice of smoked ham and tie with 
thread. Sprinkle rolls with a mixture of 
brown sugar and flour. Season with salt 
and pepper and stick two whole cloves 
in each. Put in a baking pan with %4 
cup hot fat. Bake 30 minutes at 350 
degrees, then reduce to moderate heat, 
sprinkle rolls of meat with a little 
minced onion and put % cup water in 
the pan. Cook until tender, about 1% 
hours, basting frequently. 





ady” is a registered trade-mark 


ompany, Inc. 


Baked Turtle 97 


Dress turtle thoroughly. Be sure to 
remove all the yellow fat from the flesh. 
Cut into serving pieces, and soak in wa- 
ter to which has been added % cup 
vinegar and 3 tablespoons salt. After- 
ward wash in clear water; drain and 
dip each piece in lemon juice, then in 
beaten egg. Salt and pepper each piece 
to taste. Roll in a mixture of % flour 
and % corn meal. 
fat and brown thoroughly. Then place 
in roaster pan, Dutch oven, or any 
heavy-metal utensil, with about an inch 
of water in the bottom of pan to keep 
pieces from sticking, 
cover on pot until meat is thoroughly 
tender. Add water as necessary. 


Fried Corn Pone 


You can cook 
some hunter comes in 
rest have eaten. 


this in a hurry when 
hours after the 


1% cups corn meal 
1 teaspoon baking powaer 
1% teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons sugar 
4 cup sour milk 
% cup flour 
1% cup water 

Sift corn meal, flour, baking powder, 
salt, sugar, and soda together. Stir in 
sour milk with some of the water. Then 
add more water, enough to make a 
dough that drops readily from the end 
of a spoon. Drop small quantities in hot 
fat and fry brown on both sides. You 
can obtain sour milk quickly in camp 
by mixing a little vinegar with canned 
milk.—Don Richards. 








Place pieces in hot | 


and cook with | 
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Full Meals With Less Food 


(Continued from page 96) 


the corn becomes too thick to cook, 
spread it out thin in tin pans or on cookie 
sheets and finish drying in the oven. 
Keep heat low and leave oven door open. 
Stir frequently. When finished the corn 
is a golden-brown color and perfectly 
brittle. Store in fruit jars with tops and 
rubbers, or in friction-top tin cans, so it 
won't absorb moisture. I have kept this 
corn as long as five years without any 
deterioration. 

Dried corn can be munched dry on the 
trail; a handful—eaten as you sweat over 
a hard portage with a hundred pounds of 
duffel on your back—will make the going 
much easier. In camp, soak the corn soft 


in water—this may take overnight—and 
then stew it, adding milk if you have 
some and a little butter or bacon fat. 


AKING regular pinole from field corn 

is even simpler. Shell the corn, which 
must be perfectly dry, then toast the 
grains in a heavy iron skillet until they 
are a golden brown. When toasted, the 
kernels can be crunched easily between 
the teeth. This product can be taken 
whole to camp or you can grind or pound 
it into meal. If left whole, warm the 
corn up in a skillet with some shorten- 
ing. If ground, boil into a thick mush 
which is eaten hot, or sliced—when cold 
—and fried. 

Sugar. Sugar rationing need not put 
any strain on the camper who makes up 
a grub list. Sugar is eaten at camp for 
the same two reasons it is consumed at 
home: to make food taste better and to 
provide energy, especially after some 
strenuous action. If your main need of 
sugar is for sweetening, you can substi- 
tute for part of the usual amount car- 
ried to camp, the coal-tar product, sac- 
charin, which effectively sweetens foods 
and beverages. A ‘4-gr. tablet is usually 
enough to sweeten the regular-size cup 
of coffee. If you put in too much the 
drink will have a bitter aftertaste. And 
it may be well to have your doctor decide 
whether saccharin is suitable for your 
use. 

Winter campers should be able to save 
the necessary sugar from that usually 
consumed at home, in part by using sac- 
charin in beverages. If not enough sugar 
is available they can substitute other 
foods which also supply the necessary 
carbohydrates. There are sirups and 
honey, too, which take the place of sugar, 
either at home or in camp, and furnish 
the same quick energy. 

Preserved Fish. One way anglers can 
help offset a shortage of meat is to pre- 
serve surplus fish for future use. Camp- 
ers would hardly care to pack in canned 
or dried fish as part of their rations, but 
they can use such fish for home meals, 
and in that way release supplies of meat 
like beef and pork for vacation use. Fish 
caught near -home can be canned suc- 
cessfully in glass jars. Fish caught at 
camp can be smoked and preserved there 
without any expensive or complicated 
equipment. 

Fish should be cleaned just as quickly 
as possible. It is a good plan to bleed 
them as soon as caught. Dip the fish in 
boiling water to remove scales and slime, 
and if the skin is tough or likely to have 
a moldy Jlavor (as that of bass from cer- 
tain waters), remove it too. Remove en- 
trails and the dark membrane that 
- lines the abdominal cavity. Leave back- 
bones in small fish, but remove them 


from the larger ones and use later for 
fish chowder. 

To draw off blood, soak fish 30 min- 
utes in a thin brine made of 4 table- 
spoons salt and 1 gallon water. Remove 
from brine, drain, and cut in convenient- 
sized pieces. Pack these closely in the 
glass jar to within % in. of top. Addl 
level teaspoon salt to each quart. It is 
not necessary to add water. Partly seal 
jars and process for 3% hours in a hot- 
water-bath canner, or for 90 minutes in a 
steam pressure canner at 10-lb. pressure. 
Remove from canner and finish sealing 
jars immediately. Manufacturers of 
glass jars have detailed instructions on 
canning meat they will gladly send free 
if you ask for them. 

Pickled fish can be canned in the same 
way, except that you pour a spiced vine- 
gar over the pieces of fish after they are 
packed in the jar. To make spiced vine- 
gar mix 1 quart vinegar, 1 pint water, 2 
tablespoons sugar, 3 tablespoons grated 
horse-radish, 1 small pod red pepper, 2 
cloves garlic, and 1 teaspoon each whole 
allspice, cloves, mustard seed, and celery 
seed. Simmer this mixture for half an 
hour, strain it, and add 5 tablespoons 
salad oil. Pour over fish in jars, bring- 
ing liquid up to the bottom of jar neck, 
and process as above. 

Fish that are to be smoked should also 
be promptly cleaned. Split larger ones in 
halves or fillet them, leave small fish 
whole. Remove heads or not just as you 
wish. Soak overnight in a salt brine 
made by dissolving 1 cup salt in 2 gal- 
lons water. Remove and drain. 

A wooden box makes a good smoke- 
house for small quantities of fish. It 
can be set up on legs, and the pipe from 
a small stove led in through one side 
near the bottom. Or the bottom of the 
box can be removed and box set over a 
hole dug 18 in. deep in the ground. A 
very small fire can be maintained in the 
pit below the box, but a safer plan is to 
kindle the fire in another pit 5 ft. away, 
and lead the smoke into the box through 


TALL 


~— but 
SHORT 


a trench covered with slabs, bark, or 
brush and dirt. 

Fish are laid on a rack or tray made 
of wire netting, slender sticks, or st ff 
wires located halfway between bottom 
and top of box. The smoking fire must 
be kept low without any visible blaze, 
You need the same sort of smoldering 
mess that results when an amateur 
camper tries to produce a hot blaze wih 
damp kindling and poor fuel. Temper- 
ature in the box should not rise beyo: 
90 degrees. Smoke the fish about th: 


a 


days if you expect to keep them a con- 


siderable time. If you want to keep them 


only a week, say, smoke about eight 
hours and then finish off with 30 min- 
utes of lively heat which cooks them 


through. But don’t “cook” fish you 
tend to keep for more than a week, 
they will likely spoil. When you take 
fish out of the smoke, let them dry 

hour in the air, then sprinkle a litt 
fine salt on each, and wrap separate 
in waxed paper. Store in tin or wood 
boxes in a dry, cool place. 


a 


MOKED fish are washed and then 

freshened by soaking in cold water 
for from one to two hours, depending on 
size. They can be dried then and baked, 
broiled, or fried. 

Vitamins. In recent years we have 
learned that these rather mysterious sub- 
stances are quite necessary for health 
and strength, and a reasonable quantity 
of the necessary ones should be present 
in our daily diet. Natural foods are, of 
course, the best sources of vitamins, but 
when these foods, usually fresh and 
green sorts, cannot be supplied at camp 
then vitamin tablets are the best substi 
tute, and they should be considered seri- 
ously when campers plan menus. 

Workers in all occupations use thes 
tablets with success, as do the armed 
forces of the warring nations. If | 
have planned a long, hard trip into wil 
derness country and will not be abl 
supply the foods containing sufficient 
quantities of vitamins or will be unabl 
to obtain these foods at any regula 
camping site, make up the lack with 
vitamin pills. They are especially neces- 
sary when rationing and shortages of 
food exist.—Maurice H. Decker. 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others w too 


LANDSCAPE artist, who was also 
an ardent sportsman, visited a 
Western ranch for a much-needed 
vacation. Much to his disappointment, 
he found that the only water, other than 
a small supply for drinking, was many 
miles distant. Undaunted, he determined 
to correct the situation by his own genius. 

Selecting an adequate location he 
spread it over with canvas and proceeded 
to paint upon it the rippling surface of 
a lake, with verdure and tules along the 
shore. Unfortunately, he neglected to 
create a boat on the scene, and was 
drowned just as he completed his realistic 
masterpiece. 

The owner of the ranch saw possibili- 
ties in the only lake in the region and 
had it stocked with game fish. The fish 
did very well until the prairie dogs ate 
holes through the canvas. This was dis- 
astrous, because the dogs were drowned 


out by water escaping into their burrows 
and the lake became nothing more tha! 
a roily swamp in which no game fis 
could survive. 

This swamp, however, proved attra 
tive to waterfowl, so the rancher decid 


to start a duck club. On opening da 
every shooter got his limit in short ord 
from improvised tule blinds. The ranch 
er found himself well remunerated and 
was just congratulating himself, whe! 


he was arrested by game authorities f 
operating shooting grounds witho 
license. 

In an effort to destroy all evidence, th 
rancher struck a match and burne 
the swamp lake. In kindly We 
homes it still is whispered that countless 
ducks were found wandering acros 
endless prairie in an exhausted ¢ 
tion, searching vainly for the dest 
resting pond.—Paul W. Gartner. 
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Me and My River 


(Continued from page 30) 


ountry often merge into some kind of a 
unting trip, because there is nearly | 
lways something somewhere around 
hat can be legally shot, and so it was 
o surprise last fall when our final trip 
irned into an antelope hunt. 





We packed up our trout and pulled out 
f the ranch Sunday afternoon, drove 
ver to Rawlins by way of Immigrants 
Crossing, farther down the Platte, knock- 
ing off a few prairie dogs on the way. 
We let one badger go by without shoot- 
ing, smoked up a couple of coyotes with 
the .22 at 300 yards without harming 
them, and slept in a cabin camp at| 
Rawlins that night. 

Bill Lackanen, a Wyoming game ward- | 
en, took us in hand before daylight Mon- 
day and guided us back and forth across 
the desert in search of a big buck. We 
found him, too—four of them to be exact. 
And the big one had horns 17% inches 
long on the outside curve. That’s a big 





SPORTSMEN! Even if you can’t go fish- 
ing or hunting this year— 

BUY A LICENSE! 
Conservation means sport for the fu- 
ture—and our fees pay for it. So start 


a BUY A LICENSE movement in your 
section by getting yours TODAY! 





antelope, gentlemen, and I am proud of 
the shot that got him, although Chester 
said I misjudged the wind that was blow- 
ing across the desert, because the bullet 
hole was nearly a quarter of an inch off | 
center between that old buck’s eyes. 

As this is written, it’s winter, and the 
Platte River is pouring along under a 
thick covering of ice. Snow is piled deep 
in the hills and draws, and bleak winds 
whine through the willows. Around the 
open water of the riffles, the snow is 
trampled down by deer, come down to 
drink, and wild ducks fly up and down 
seeking a place to sit. Next spring the 
ice will tear loose with a bang, and 
melting snow will make a raging torrent 
of the stream. Then, along about the 
Fourth of July, she’ll be down to where 
a fisherman can wade around and catch 
a mess of trout. It’s a long time from 
November to July—but rivers are like 
that. Sometimes good, sometimes bad. 


“Tame” Bears Dangerous 


EEDING of bears by tourists in Mich- 

igan’s Upper Peninsula has brought 
about a problem similar to that in the 
Yellowstone National Park, in the opin- 
ion of Victor H. Cahalane of the Na- 
tional Parks Service. Cahalane points 
out that last summer 82 bears had to be 
killed in the Yellowstone Park to protect 
Visitors, and that now the park service 
has had to arrange for bearproof gar- 
bage pits, food-storage lockers, and in- 
Cinerators. Tourists, despite warnings, 
1 persisted in feeding the bears until 
the bears lost their fear of man and be- 
Came dangerous. 

Regular feeding of bears has been 
practiced in certain places in the Upper 
Peninsula, in order to draw tourist 
patronage to resorts and cabins. Bears 
which thus have become familiar with 
m at close hand become a menace to 
farmers and tourists. 
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IMPROVE YOUR CASTING! 


Complete instructions on all 
kinds of casting. Tricks on use 
of flies, spinners, nymphs, etc. 
How to Osh for bass, salmon, 
trout and panfish. Fully illus- 
trated. 92 pages. Only 25c. Ad- 
dress Dept. 63 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Ta-pat-co SLEEPING BAGS 
ARE BEDDING DOWN SOLDIERS! 


If you have missed finding your Ta-pat-co sleep- 
ing bag, life preserver or other outdoor sports 
equipment at your sporting goods store, you 
know that it is somewhere helping a soldier. 
Ta-pat-co sports equipment is now Ta-pat-co 
FIGHTING equipment—contributing to the 
comfort and safety of our army, navy, marines 
and air corps. Our factories, materials and every 
facility at our command has been given over to 
meeting war requirements. 


Keep in touch with your sporting goods 
dealer; he will be first to know when Ta-pat-co 
equipment is again available for your outdoor 
sports enjoyment. 


1-S-3 
Ta-pat-co 
OUTDOOR Sees EQUIPMENT 


FIGHTING 


American Pad and Textile Co., Greenfield, Ohio 













©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) 


U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 


for 32-page catalog returned with first 





U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) 


+ $2.95 
49 
3.50 


BOYS’ BLUE WOOL OVERCOATS(used)sizes 32 to 38 $3.95 


Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10g 


order. 
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HIS department carried, in the May 

issue, a sketchy summary of hunt- 

ing dogs and hunting conditions in 

certain parts of the country half a 
century ago as compared with dogs and 
conditions in the same localities today. 
The concluding paragraphs of this write- 
up stressed the ever-increasing scarcity 
of most of our native game birds and 
animals and the resulting change in 
the tactics of gunners and their dogs. 
We stated that this scarcity and change 
in tactics of both hunters and game 
had opened the door to the so-called 
“all-purpose” dog and that wartime con- 
ditions had created an even greater de- 
mand for this type. 

We hope this brief recital proved in- 
teresting and possibly even educational 
as far as it went, but feel that it didn’t 
go far enough, since it failed to offer a 
complete list of all-purpose breeds or 
describe those mentioned in_ sufficient 
detail to be of practical value to gunners 
in search of this type of hunting com- 
panion. We shall try to remedy that 
deficiency this month, at the same time 
asking you to realize that any descrip- 
tion of the breeds or estimate of their 
value must of necessity be general. For, 
to repeat what we have emphasized over 
and over again, not only are there aces 
and duces in all breeds, but even among 
the aces no two individuals are exactly 
alike. And to be as helpful as possible 
we shall also include in our list certain 
breeds that, while not strictly all-purpose, 
can and do handle enough kinds of 
game to merit consideration by those 
whose hunting is not confined to two or 
three species of feather or fur. 

The breeds most nearly approaching 
the all-purpose status, as we know it in 
the U.S.A., have come to-us from Ger- 
many and other Teutonic countries and 
include the German shorthair pointer 
the German wirehair pointer and the 
recently introduced Weimaraner, which 
was the subject of a write-up in this 
department last September. 

Of these three, the shorthair is far and 
away the best-known in this country. 
This because he landed on our shores 
more than 20 years ago, has enjoyed 


considerable publicity and promotion 
ever since, and so has had time and op- 
portunity to make his presence felt and 
his ability recognized. The wirehair is 
a much more recent arrival, but it is 
only fair to say that, to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge and belief, he and 
the shorthair in addition to being very 
similar in size, appearance, and tempera- 
ment also do the same job in the same 
sort of way. Of course the wirehair has 
the advantage of a tougher and thicker 
coat, but this, in an all-purpose dog, is 
both an asset and a liability. It gives 
him greater protection when retrieving 
from icy water but is a disadvantage 
when he is hunted in upland country 
where burs are a factor. 

Since the claims made for these two 
breeds are practically indentical, we 
shall treat the shorthair sponsors’ con- 
tentions as applicable to both dogs. 
These gentlemen, being duly sworn, de- 
pose and say their favorites are: (1) 
stanchly pointing bird dogs; (2) keen- 
nosed night trailers; (3) proved duck 
dogs; (4) natural retrievers on land or 
water; (5) possessed of great powers of 
endurance; (6) alert and _ intelligent 
family watchdogs and companions. And 
when asked for further details, these 
same sponsors go on to declare that their 
four-footed wonders are “enthusiastic 
and successful workers on pheasant, 
quail, grouse, jacksnipe, woodcock, duck, 
rabbit, coon and possum; and are used 
to trail and point deer.” 

Those are the specifications, friends 
and fellow citizens—take ‘em or leave 
‘em. But take the advice of a grim and 
grizzled old veteran and neither take ’em 
nor leave ‘em without a thorough first- 
hand investigation of the appearance, 
temperament and, if possible, actual 
performance of the individual dog in 
which you're interested. If your prospec- 
tive purchase is a pup, adopt the same 
system, applying the performance test 
to his ancestry. Of course this advice is 
100 percent sound for the selection of any 
dog or pup, but it is doubly so in cases 
where the breeds involved are new to 
this country and comparatively little- 
known. That is why our September story 


on the Weimaraner, the third and latest 
member of the all-purpose trio to appear 
in the U. S. A., did not go all out in its 
indorsement of the breed. To give 
apparently good dog his due, recent 
events indicate that he is living up to 
advance notices in so far as he has had 
an opportunity to prove himself, but it’s 
still too early to turn on the green light 
That this is also true, although in 
lesser degree, of the other claimants to 
the all-purpose title is due to the fact that 
their number is so few and their chances 
to demonstrate their presumably varied 
talents so limited that American gun- 
ners, whose native or adopted state is 
Missouri, have yet to be shown. 

Take the assertion that the three 
breeds mentioned are “keen-nosed night 
trailers” and “excellent on trailing and 
pointing deer.” While we cannot con 
sistently question the statement that 
these dogs can do these things and do 
them well, we can’t swear to it because 
we have not learned it from actual ob- 
servation or even from the personal 
testimony of owners we happen to know. 
Time is bound to reveal the facts, but 
the dogs’ actual performance is certainly 
not a matter of common knowledge now. 

When it comes to size and conforma- 
tion, the three are in many ways as alike 
as the work they are supposed to do. 
All are good big dogs, resembling in 
general our English and American point- 
ers but differing decidedly in color. I 
stead of the black, liver, lemon, or orange 
on a white ground, characteristic of our 
better-known pointers, the shorthair and 
wirehair are solid liver, liver-and-white 
spotted and ticked, or white very heavily 
ticked with liver. The Weimaraner 
carries a smooth coat which the stand- 
ard describes as “silver, deer or mouse- 
gray.” The undersigned, being less color- 
wise but having seen a number of these 
dogs, calls their color almost precisely 
that of a handsome Maltese cat. The 
tails of all three are closely cropped, 
giving them a smart, workmanlike ap 
pearance. 

The all-purpose trio now take their 
curtain calls and exit, clearing the stage 

(Continued on next page) 
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Dewey English, his capable trainer 
says: “Hunt Club is a builder of 
endurance and finish.’””, Hunt Club 
has the quality proteins, the vita- 
mins and the minerals that supply 
abundant health and vigor. Hunt 
Club has a rich meaty flavor that 
appeals to even the hard-to-please 
dog. At your feed store or grocer’s. 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually 
scratching, digging. rubbing and biting himself until 
his skin is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for 
hi The dog can't help himself. But you may. He 
y be clean and flea free and just suffering from an 
ntense itching irritation that has centered in the 
erve endings of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased 
dog owners are doing. At any good Drug Store, Pet 
Shop or Sport Shop get a 25c package of Rex Hunt- 
Dog Powders and give them once a week. Note 
quick improvement. One owner writes: ‘‘My fe- 

ile setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of 

r on her body—all scratched and bitten off. I gave 

r the powders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was 

all haired out.’’ Learn what they will do for your 
dog. Make a 25c test. Economy size box only $1. 


important. Continued Diarrhoea, Rectal! Itching, Wa- 
tery Eyes. When dogs show such symptoms, suspect 
and look for Worms. Get Rex Hunters Dependable 
Worm Capsules ... No. 1 for small dogs; No. 2 for 
arge dogs—50c from dealer. If he can’t supply, send 
50c to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 503, Binghamton, N.Y. 





There’s no finer way than the Amer- 
ican way. Let's keep it that way. 
Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
regularly. 












KILLS FLEAS, LICE 
AND TICKS 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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| for the entrance of the near-all-purpose 
troupe—and it’s quite an aggregation, 
consisting of nine spaniels, five retriev- 
ers and, last but not least, little Mr. 
Beagle. Introducing them individually, 
they are, in addition to the beagle, the 
Chesapeake Bay, curly-coated, flat- 
coated, golden, and Laborador retrievers, 
and the American and English cocker, 
English and Welch springer, clumber, 
| Sussex, field, American, and Irish water 
spaniels. 

Rated on practical performance on 
game, the four best-known and most 
generally popular of these breeds seem 
to be the English springer spaniel, Labra- 
dor and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, and 
the beagle. And we'll be on safe ground 
if we use most of our remaining space 
| this month on these “front runners.” 
| Since practically all readers of these 
|} columns have either seen specimens of 
this quartet or may <asily do so if they 
| wish, we'll get right down to brass tacks 
|and deal with what they do. 

As is the case with the shorthair and 
wirehair Germans, the Chesapeake and 
Labrador retrievers are primarily duck 
dogs and, as a general thing, are used 
for the purpose their name implies— 
retrieving. But apparently they have a 
valid claim to consideration for other 
services as well. If we can believe what 
we hear, they are capable of a better- 
than-fair job in finding and retrieving 
upland birds and fur; and since they are 
extremely biddable and can be taught to 
hunt to the gun like the spaniels, they 
can rightfully be classed as something 
more than specialists in their original 
profession. 





URNING now to the springer, we 
find him just about what the doctor 


ordered to meet the present emergency. 
It’s not necessary to him a com- 
petent workman on grouse, woodcock, 
pheasant, quail, duck, and rabbit be- 
cause he is that kind of workman and 
always has been. Neither pheasant nor 
rabbit unfits him for use on other game, 
and he’s a natural retriever from water 
or on land. He’s big enough to stand the 
gaff and small enough to fit limited 
quarters and your bond-buying budget. 
He’s easily trained and handled, and his 
disposition, as a rule, is even and reliable. 
He’s never made a reputation as a “keen- 
nosed night trailer’ but I wouldn’t put 
that accomplishment past him, if he 
were allowed a try at it. At the moment 
his closest competitor among the spaniels 
is the English cocker, which is coming 
toward the front fast, with the Irish and 
American water spaniels next in line. 
The American cocker follows, the other 
spaniels trailing. 

This leaves only the merry little beagle, 
No. 2 on the all-breed hit parade. Every- 
one knows him and to know him is to 
love him. But of late he’s become more 
than a rabbit rouser and family favorite. 
He’s been allowed to expand and, like the 
springer, he’s now proving himself in- 


make 


| creasingly useful on all kinds of game. 
| Considering the fact 


that he’s a “keen- 
nosed night trailer” to boot, his future 
seems assured. 

Well, brother sportsmen, there 
are in sizes and styles to fit 
purchaser and almost every purse. Not 
to mention the collies, Airedales, Dal- 
matians, etc., whose owners claim they 
are pure poison as all-rounders, and not 
by-passing a certain Boston terrier whose 
owner recently told me in all seriousness 
that his trappy little fashion plate was a 
on anything from moles to 

Wm. Cary Duncan. 


they 
every 


mountain. 





BOUT FOOD! 


IKE A BABY, your dog prefers the food 
he is used to eating. That’s why he may 
be finicky about changing from meat to 
dry food. If that’s your problem, don’t 
blame your dog and don’t blame the food 
—the solution may lie in the method of 
feeding it! To successfully change your 
dog to a dry food follow the Purina Feed- 
ing Plan and feed Purina Dog Chow. 


Dog Chow supplies the meat proteins, 
vitamins, minerals and other food essen- 
tials your dog needs. It’s the 15-year favor- 
ite of many kennel owners and hunters. 
You can’t feed a finer food. Send coupon 
for a free sample and a booklet explaining 
the Purina Feeding Plan today. 






,PURINGA, 


0G CHOW: 


| heater eainirpgois 


PURINA MILLS 
1210 Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me a sample of Dog 
Chow and the new PURINA 
FEEDING PLAN beoklet. 
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No coupons for me ? 


You can keep your dog healthy—even 


with no meat in his diet! Feed him 
eggs, milk and green vegetables to 
supply protein—and Sergeant’s Vita- 
min Capsules (Vitapets) to supply 
meat vitamins. He must have them! 

Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules con- 
tain all the different vitamins a dog 
needs, Fed daily, they help protect 
him from Black Tongue, Rickets, 
Eczema, certain Fits. Not a medicine 

-they contain vitamins A, B,, D and 
G—the same ones you need. 

Your dog can thrive on his new 
feeding habits, plus Sergeant's Vita- 
min Capsules. Get them at drug and 
pet stores ... and the new, free Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book (or use this coupon). 


SERGEANT'S, Dept. 75-F, Richmond, Va. | 


Please mail the NEW, 1943, 40-page 
illustrated Sergeant's Dog Book to: 





Address__._. 





Print 


Sergeants 





VITAMIN CAPSULES (vitapers) 





TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


-+.you can free your dog of all these worms 


COMBINATION WORM CAPSULES 


TREATMENT 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c), Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 
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The Hoalth, of Your. Dox 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 














Blind Dog 


Question: My cocker spaniel has a cataract 
in one eye and now appears to be developing one 
in the other. I know nothing can be done to 
keep her from eventually going blind. Should I 
have her destroyed, or should I keep her and 
trust to her learning in time to find her way 
around?—R. G. F., Mich. 


Answer: As long as the dog is not in pain, 
she will continue to enjoy life and adjust herself 
to surroundings. She will become familiar with 
the home and the way the furniture is arranged, 
and you can keep her on a leash when taking 
her outdoors. I think you should keep her for a 
while, at least, even though her sight is im- 
paired.—J. R. K. 


Poor Luck With Pups 


Question: My pointer had a littler of six 
nice pups last year, but shortly they began to 
ail and within a few weeks all had died. My 
veternarian said that the mother’s milk was 
acid and the puppies couldn’t survive. Do you 
think it advisable to attempt another breeding? 
—V. B., Conn. 


Answer: You can breed your pointer again; 
it is not likely that she will have a recurrence 
of this condition. But if she does, take the 
puppies from her and obtain a foster mother, 
or feed them from a small bottle with a doll’s 
nipple. Have the mother’s milk analyzed if the 
pups do not seem to thrive. At three weeks 
they will be able to lap milk and eat some 
raw scraped beef.—J. R. K. 


Fish Diet 


Question: Is it safe to feed a dog salt fish 
if the fish has been soaked for eight or 10 
hours?—S. F. B., Va. 


Answer: I don’t advise a steady diet of fish, 
although you may give it to the animal oc- 
casionally. If you feed him salt fish, it will be 
necessary to soak it until all salt has been re- 
moved.—J. R. K. 


Fungous Growth on Skin 


Question: My two beagles were in perfect 
health until 2 months ago, when a small sore 
broke out on one dog’s legs. Now each dog has 
about 20 spots, all deep-seated and with pus in 
them, which take off the hair all around them, 








When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention Outdoor Life 





Victory Model HARNESS 


he 





Radiant WHITE 

leather and Red 

White Blue light 

reflecting V's, for 

Victory. Pet's name 

plate engraved. Vis- 

ible at night. Also 

black or brown 

.Send no money. Order C.O.D, $2.50 (Or 

send $2.50 we pay postage) 4-ft, WHITE 

leash, $1.00 

IMPORTANT-Take pet's BODY girth with With Engraved 
string Send string and pet's name, or 

collars, send neck size. © Mame Plate $2.50 





CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. D, 10 Hopper St., Utica, N.Y. 











and reappear whenever they're pulled off.— 
w. Cc. €.. Me. 
Answer: It's very likely that your dogs have 


some fungous infection. Cleanse affected parts 
with a warm epsom-saits solution (1 tbsp. salts 
to 1 qt. water); then massage each sore gently 
to remove the pus, or have them cut if neces- 
sary. Once this has been done, you may apply 
ichthyol ointment (10 percent) twice a day. 
Always disinfect your hands after treating the 
animals.—J. K. 


Tapeworm 


two dogs are infested with 
is the chemical preparation 
F. P., Mass. 


Question: My 
tapeworms. What 
usually used as a remedy? —E 


Answer: 
rid an animal of tapeworms. 


Arecoline hydrobromide is used to 
For a medium- 





—— — 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


size dog in good condition 1/20 gr. is the dose. 
Follow with a saline enema an hour later. Dose 
depends on the particular dog, and one should 
be careful about giving any worm medicine.— 


J. R. K. 


Sore Feet 


My foxhound’s feet have been in 
treatment I 


Question: 
bad condition for months, and no 
give her seems to correct the trouble. The 
soreness, originating between the toes, has 
spread over the feet, and I believe was caused 
by her stepping into lime. Have you any sug- 
gestions?—R. S., Pa. 


Answer: Bathe her feet in a warm Epsom- 
salts solution (1 tsp. of salts to a glass of 
water), then apply 10 percent ichthyol oint 
ment. Cover with cotton and bandage (placing 
cotton between the toes). Change the dressings 
every day. After one week of this, use a 5 per 
cent boric-acid ointment instead of the ichthyol 
—J. R. K. 


Chronic Shedder 


Question: What makes our springer spaniel 
shed all year round? She is eight and has done 
this all her life, although her coat and general 
health are good. 

Since rationing we have been feeding our dogs 
baked soybean meal as part of their diet. Is 
this injurious?—W. H. C., Mich. 


Answer: There are some dogs that shed 
practically all year round. Try sponging yours 
with bay rum and water (4 tbsp. bay rum in a 
small basin of water), rub thoroughly dry with 
a bath towel, then brush and comb her coat. Do 
this twice a week. Every other week rub cocoa- 
nut oil well into the coat, allowing it to remain 
on for an hour. Then rub out with a dry towel, 
following this with a bath. Use Castile soap or 
white soap ffakes. 

If you are unable to feed your dogs beef you 
may substitute cooked beef heart, liver, kidneys, 
poultry, or fish. Add cooked vegetables and 
stale whole-wheat bread to the diet. Cooked 
cereals may be given, or soybean meal added. 
Give each dog 1 tsp. cod liver oil daily. —J. R. K 


Bleeds 
Question: After a day afield, I find that the 


tip of my pointer’s tail is bleeding. Can this 
condition be corrected?—C. H. W., Fla. 


Pointer’s Tail 


Answer: Apply witch hazel to the tip, then 
cover with vaseline. If this treatment is not 
effective apply a bandage and cover with ad- 
hesive tape.—J. R. K 


What Causes Fits? 


Question: My 34-year-old terrier was in 
good health until about six weeks ago; then 
he began to have fits, at first about once every 
two weeks but now every other day or s 
Worm medicine seemed to help at the beginning 
but does no good now. What do you suggest? — 
W. T. C., Calif. 


Answer: Fits are due to various ills. They 
may be the result of a brain or heart lesion of 
possibly an intestinal or kidney disorder. I ad- 
vise you to have your terrier’s blood examined 
for filaria. Give him ™% gr. phenobarbital mor 
ing and night for two weeks, also 5 gr. calcit 
lactate with 1/20 gr. parathyroid three times a 
day. Do not permit the animal to become cons 
pated; if necessary dose him with mineral oil 

Diet should consist of lean chopped beef (rar 
daily, mixed with stale whole-wheat bread; a 
some cooked vegetables and milk. No bones 
When the beef is unobtainable, you may s 
stitute cooked beef heart, kidneys, liver, poult 
or fish, 

Have his stool analyzed to determine prese 
of worms.—J. R 
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$ ‘ - 
Meal Cereal postpaid E. of 


Rockies, and FREE book 


32- Fe 
‘Feeding Dog 


& Care of 


Battie Creek, 


pt. 20, Mich. 
He Barks! He No Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 7 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
Doe ye sheep and poultry. 
each adjustable. Some 
breed wanted for. Price stpd—$1.00 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs. he 50. 
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HANKER- ND soworn, 8 
FOR CANKER EAR 
Does your pet shake his head, in pain, 
rs a revelation ~ rene in ear sore- PAID 
ss. SEND NO NEY. Order 
O.D., $1 plus peaeae for generous box. (Or send $1, we 
MONEY !* RABBITS—CAVIES 
AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
, List and a 6 Mo.’s Subscription to the 


t Decisions Against Barking Do 
ith canker ear? A safe and effective 
redicinal powder ao} relieves painful 
y postage.) Acclaimed by authoritative endorsers. 
CANINE SPECIALTIES, Dept. G. 
Wo BU — put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 


i WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO., Dept. < Norwich, Conn. * 
anker ear, KANKER-NO Powder of- 
P.O. Box 275 Utica, N. Y. 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
102 BY Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 








ES 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON 


Copan 







You can save up 


| TINKERING 


to 50% on house- 
Uith TOOLS hold repairs—and 
have lots of fun 


ONLY besides—if you fol- 
low the simple in- 
structions in this 
big new 260-page 


|} up the 


. 03 
Adventure is . 


Your Neighbor 


(Continued from page 20) 


My terrible visitor took a step into the 
firelight and squatted on his heels. 
“What're y’ doin’ here?” he demanded 


in heavy tones. 
“Fishing,” I said. “But I got lost.” 
His eyes found my fishing rod and 


jacket as if to verify my claim. 
“I'm lost,” I said. 
“Y’ look mighty 
lost,” he rumbled. 
I explained how I had followed Bridge 
Creek, tried to cut across the swamp 
and in some way became entangled in 
the undergrowth and sloughs. He listened 
in silence until I finished, then rose. 
“Git on y’r things,” he said, “an’ foller 
me.” 
He began kicking out the fire, and 
by the time I had pulled on my fishing 


comfortable t’ be 


in darkness. 
line against the lighter shadows of the 
night. It seemed unwise at the moment 
to ask questions, so I followed him into 
the darkness of the swamp. Once I 
stumbled against a log and almost fell. 
It seemed like a horrible nightmare, 
that would go on and on and on. I 


into the shadows, but I knew the big 
man who never looked back would find 
me just as surely as I tried to dis- 
appear into the swamp. 

He stopped so suddenly that I almost 
ran into him. I looked up. We stood at 
the edge of a small field. A house sat 
in the middle of the clearing—a 
with a lighted window. 
edge of the swamp. 

“T live here,” he said. 

I followed him across the 
steps of the house. The lamp- 
light inside was bright. The room was 
clean and orderly. A table, covered with 


“Come on.” 
field 


dle of the room. 








i be 
book! 


TINKERING WITH TOOLS tells you every- 

thing you need to know to cut repair bills— | 
how to refinish floors, how to repair furniture, 
electrical appliances and plumbing fixtures, | 
how to lay sidewalks, shingle plaster 
walls, renew sash cords and hundreds of other 
repairs and improvements around the home! 
Never before informa- | 


roofs, 





has so much valuable 


tion been crammed into one big cloth-bound 
volume to sell for only $1.00! Books of 
similar size usually sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail coupon below and pay post- | 

in only $1.00, plus a few cents postage, | 
If, after 10 days’ examina- 
wish to return book for any 
we will gladly refund every cent 
1 paid. 


delivery. 
n, you 


son, 


r 
| OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 63 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
260-page. eloth-bound book, | 


| id _ me the new 
NEERING WITH TOOLS.°*f)Will pay a | 
| $1.00, plus few cents postage. on delivery, 
‘atisfied, I may return K within 10 days on | 
| 1 refund. 
Cy ee, CRETE | 
: SE ORR | 
a ee | 


\ yew preter te remit new, we pay postage. Same refund guarantee) | 
Add SOc ter Canadian Orders 


| aged 
| vegetables and fish with such relish that 


| light. 


black-haired woman and three boys, the 
oldest about twelve. 
“I brung home a guest,” my rescuer 


said, “fer supper.” 

I sat down, 
I was too weak to protest—but I man- 
to eat, consuming home-grown 


{the kids never took their eyes off me. 


“I caught them,” the swamper said, 
pointing to the plate of golden-fried 
bass, “in Bridge Creek, jest above where 
I found you.” 


FTER supper, I passed my tobacco 

across the table and we loaded pipes. 
The six-feet-one of my host now seemed 
nore normal than it had been in that 
first instant beside the camp fire, and 
his eyes were dark blue instead of black, 
as they had been in the red swamp 
He was a little abrupt in his 
speech and manners, but a genial fellow. 
I offered to pay for the meal, saw that 
I had insulted the hospitality of the 
cracker family, so I insisted that they 
| take my catch, on the pretext that the 
| fish would spoil before I got home. I 
gave the kids several brightly 
flies and a couple of leaders. 

The swamper hitched up 
| and carried me to the train at McBean. 
| I shook hands with him at the station. 
| “Come ag’in next week,” he invited. 
| I solemnly promised that I would. 
And in the meantime I’m studying the 
rest of those “backyard” maps! 


jacket and taken down my rod, we stood | 
I could see his bulky out- | 


thought of dropping back and melting | 


house | 
We were on the 


and | 


red-checkered oilcloth, stood in the mid- | 
Around it sat a young, | 


more in relief than hunger. | 


colored | 


his buggy | 








means . . . NO FRESH MEAT FOR DOGS! 
Don’t worry .. . Wayne Dog Food (contains 
Meat Meal) provides everything necessary 
to keep a dog healthy and happy. A complete 
meal in itself .. . rich in proteins, vitamins 
and many other nourishing elements. Dogs 
like it. KRUMS or BLOX. Economical, easy to 
feed, keeps indefinitely. 


Ask your Dealer or mail coupon and $1.00 for 
10-lb. Bag, get 2-lb. Bag Free. Otfer good east 
of Rockies only. 

Beeeeseeeseseessssasesass 
ALLIED MILLS, INC., DEPT. L-6 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


NAME ice — 
ST. ADDRESS___ 


a 
SBRESBS is a we 2a 88S Seea8 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS | 


Write, or wire us for prices for 
matured birds for fall or 
next spring delivery. 
Order early, as our stock 
is limited. 

FOX RIVER VALLEY GAME FARMS 


R.R. 2B Kaukauna, Wis. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quic Results 
atural Foods will bring and 
f 
f 
i, ~O. €0 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
. ©. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


ho ne large numbers at your 
(Formerly The Wis isconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1925 to 1942.) 















lim 
Sersesssean 














favorite hunting or fishing 
ground Wil id Rice, Wild Celery and 


many others adapted to all ell- 

mates and waters, described in 

free 50 page illustrated book 
Write, describe area receive expert 


planting advice ¢ 00k, 
on, Naturalist 





Palet More Ducks 


FULL LINE. 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW! 


Results in Fall! 


47 YEARS EXPERIENCE. De- 
scribe Place — Suggestions, 
New Booklet Free. Write 

TERRELL, Wildlife Consultant, 
558 A., OSHKOSH, WIS. — 


Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Gream) 
Blue Gill Bream e Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 

















MINK ‘5 °25% 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
fore acceptance. 

The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have received an average of approximately $15.00 per 
pelt for all the mink pelts I have produced during the 


past 7 years. 
BOOK “DOMESTIC MINK” $1.00 
PEARL PLATINUM FOX pficed on request. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 

Bemus Point New York 








Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; Zz 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 













GERMAN Shorthair Pointer pups Sire Dutch Von ‘**TACKHOLE Dot’’—The Floating Center_rowund 
4 a AIREDALES if Woe | Hohenbruck Dam Hilda Von Blitgenbaum. Reg- dot reticules for target scopes, $5.00. We r 
a istered in both kennels clubs, price $25.00. Guy 330-440, $6.00, and all other hunting scopes 
PUPPIES. Pedigreed Oorang Strain. Reasonable. Watkins, Scottsbluff, Nebr. $10.00 installed. Weaver ‘scopes stocked. ‘ 
Mifflin Lakes Kennels, Ashland, Ohio. ENGLISH Setter puppies born in March, Bred mediate delivery. Free literature. T. K. I 
from te Ny and show stock. Robert Hildyard, sirmingham, Alabama. 


OORANG Ajiredale puppies, $25.00 up. Shipped 1 mx. Se 
on yroval. Sportsmen's | Service, LaRue, Ohio. Ferndale, N. WANT Browning Overunder Shotgun With S!} 
or Similar Bore. Gene Bradley, Lebanon 


oon Bird dogs for tr uaene- Grouse, . - ~ : " 
| a B E A CG L E s Eo) ee| hee ant. A. _E. Seidel, Dz anville, P WANT .22 calibre short or long ammuniti no 
: — — Will pay $120.00 per case (10,000 shells). Dis- 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List IF. ms SPANIELS 1d. | | tance no barrier. Cash Waiting. Peerless Vending 
free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind By Machine Company, Dept. O.L. 220 West 42nd — 
7 . A 7 


























































































































































































































































































BEAGLES Broken. Trial. Choice Puppies. Guy | SPRINGER Spaniels of quality for fin or show, | Street, New York, N. dina = § 
Werner, Seven Valleys, Penn . a We have the largest and finest lot of bred GUNSMITHING readily learned at home. Eom 
BEAGLE, rabbithound. Well broken; trial, cheap, bitches and pups in the west. State wants fully. extra money repairing neighborhood’s firearms, & k 
Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash. Free catalog 22 firearm and gunsmithing text-@ lit 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds, thoroughly broken, | REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel puppies Hunting- | —. Tom Samworth, Pilantersville, South @ M 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. Rte. 3. ton and fg notable bloodlines. Ready to es ones ———— 
saa ka ice Prial. ship May 11th. $20 each. Order now to avoid dis- SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence K 
BEAGLES Broke, Nag — ice, quality. Trial. appointment. Mabel Sill Corry, | Pa. leather belts, holsters, gun cases and othr m@ 
‘=m : — SILVER Buff, Black and Red Cocker Males, | Sporting equipment. George Lawrence Company il 
8 CHESAPEAKES | AND LABRADORS RADORS | | Grandsons of 2 Champions, 4 months, $30.00. | Portland, Oregon. a 
— Doberman Pinscher puppies. Pickering Kennels, WO Noske Type A Scopes, one 2% and one 4 ©! 
GOLDEN ~ oi a 8 Labrador Retrievers Mendenhall, Miss. sis are gn ay Short "eye a Soepes, gas for Winchester a. 
Springer and Cocker paniei pups. merica 3 SOCKE ana nial_Wi : ite > fine emington. ric 60.00 each. R. Noske, Sang @ 
finest. Reasonable. Shelter Cove, Kennels, Battle COCKER Spaniel—Nice black bitch, bred to fine hwy aL Price $ _ — S tai 
Lake, Minn red dog: Papers. Bradley Corning, Kansas. bac “> wee = = =— _B@ 1.5 
— “— - - : > wiatare ar os JE r es, shotguns, revolvers pistols, 10 
AG Labras Fame > — —e > LITTER Registered, Cocker or Springer Puppies, WE buy rifles, shots Ivers, ; 1 
ee ee tS SD aa, From hunters. Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing, _ammunition, all kinds. Lou J. Eppinger, I . ing 
; —. ' “h S , Minn. Sportsmen’s Outfitters, 131 Cadillac Sq at 
pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show - are ae ; Pe = Detroit, Mich = 
Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines, COCKER Spaniel Puppies AKC handsome, oat ° —— oo - —_ 
Iowa ; = healthy. Jesse Lewis, Hatfield, Pa. . “ry os types wentes. —_ condi do’ 
BLACK Labradors, four months fast retrieving Hi There. We sell Cocker Spaniels. Hazel Lyke, one y 7 = Corp.. 507 Fifth Ave + 
bloodlines, reasonable. Peverill’s Black King at Antigo, Wis. — z New York, N. Y 
stud ey — s Pom-Dane Kennels, R. R. 5, COCKER Puppies and grown dogs. Clark Groff, SESCSKND  Wasnains, ~Viscastas,  Winsculake Bi 
eeeeaee, _Sowe-__. ——— Route 4, Ottumwa, Iowa. War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunsho; FIS 
BLACK, Labredote ony. he a . PEDIGREED Springers. Grandpups. Irvine of Runnemede, New Jersey. ais ‘ "§2 
ples rite or is rice gent. Oadé en- f s rhelp. Pas at >. od- r r — ay Rr 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. m .. Slenoo, — » ig p. Reasonable. Ed TIN- -CAN Silencer makes 22 sound | like alr Pos 
— ba ee gun. Complete eluhow’’ plans, $1.00. Spencer ‘ 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. . 
if H OUN DS e), oN Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush_ Lake, Wisc. “TARGET” and _ Defense”? automatics- Re 
COON Hunters—I am the Champion Coon ice ROYAL Quality Cocker Puppies, Champion ers-Shotguns-Rifles, ‘‘Sold’’—‘**Bought"’ rad 
of Kentucky. Mase trained Coonhounds for 22 Stock. Montahome Kennels. Sidney. Montana. ed” Sale List 10c. Dept. O.L. Rudolph’s, Atch 
years. Male or Female. Redbones; Blueticks; LITTER Beautiful Brittany Spaniel pups. D. son, Kan. 5 — 
en oe = aiaet wom. 3 p 5 years Elliott, Fox Lake, Wis. USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought 
old. solutely broke. rial. rite for prices. SPRINGER S| i. es $25-$15. Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Com 
~ “ . =“ § paniels. Eligible puppies $25-$15. . . aa = 
Se Byen. Famous Coonhound Kennels, Roy Packard, Wentworth. 8 ak Coopers Mills, Maine. SUR 
peat tm, A nn hl — — TAY , ~ yg ee mg WANTED: 351 Self Loading Ammunitior Ww — 
* > : : — . COUNTRY- raised Cocker puppies. Good hunting Se ee ae : > RK - og 
REGISTERED Slack-tan Coonhound pups from stock. Rachael Murdock, Rocklake, North Da- pay Se per souns. Pigher, S66 East Arch Stree, @ ss 
26”-30" eared, natural born tree hounds Photos, kota. Marquette, Michigan. | FISI 
eee Ce. SS pe Sees CAD. We | = — — ——  “PREMIUM:” For Winchester Model 12 Mag cols 
= ~ B.. ~~ : - . num, any grade. Chapman, 21 Congdon ig — 
GOOD tree dogs, fox hounds. Trained and young Hibbing, Minn. SM‘ 
beagles. Reasonable. Bill Hemby, 127 Lafayette FREE Ammunition buying service. 3c stam Rak 
St., Nashv ille, Tenn. ae M A K E S A L E S Dishmon, Corona, New Mexico. a : 
REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound | pups. Par- COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog. 2 FL 
ents A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. W. B. TH RO U G H T H E M A I LS Platt Monfort, Huntington, “ke 3 ”N 4 a 
Frisbee, moute 3, Ck 1, Clare — Mo. —$$____. TRADE your old sights for t new. Original Sight ~~ u 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- Month after month these same ads appear _Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. . 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San_ Fernando, Cal. ° ons . INT. a Pe TY 2 — - 
as —a_eoms in the Classified Section, because adver- SEND §$.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, § Higt 
TRAINED coon, skunk, opossum hounds. Pup- . . Willmar, Minn. = 
_pies. Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Mo. tisers have found that it pays to sell by eS — —_—— § MAK 
~ - mail WEAVER 29S, $14.60; Weaver 330, $32. pos seir 
iT MISCELLANEOUS DOGS ae F detail df ; ci fied paid. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio. 50¢ 
- or details an orms write to Classifie WANT) Gunes. Ghat - “Shella. Alliance WH 
REGISTERED Newfoundlands, St. Bernards Advertising Dept. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth WANTED Guns. Shot and | Rite — a 
Springers, Cockers, Terrier. Reasonable. Stamps 9 Pr. e, uv - , el — Pons 
appreciated. Mrs. Levi Birkey, St. Johns, Mich Avenue, N. Y. C. = BLU oc peeeeens. Checking. Satisf r — 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon suaranteed. Gunrebluco, 352c Plant, Tampa, Fla “Mf 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog | [BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] —- 
10c. Blu a Grass is Farm | Kennels, Berry _ Ky. —_———— BINOCULARS SCOPES SIGHTS FLY 
—— ed i x] Fre 
Water ante Is. Sts amp. "esate “Rush Lake, : FI EARM Ss TELESCOPE. Powerful Army type, 5-mile rang P : 
Wisconsin . _ SWAP Guns and Ammunition with Klein’s—or a, ground ee Leng —= 
PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? get Cash. We pay More—you pay Less, because | {/0S¢d, Big -ie. open een oy See est ae 
Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 recog- | We're America’s best known, biggest traders. | )UCa Mall Urder \o., ew ee do 
nized breeds, 35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. a upon thousands ot new and used Guns ork. __ — sateen . Rp 
eo — from $5—up to e finest. All models, gauges, WEAVER Scopes 10% discount. We buy, sem Fam 
mien sane ae at. renee, oe calibers, et. ao Remington, Colt, and trade Binoculars. Rifle Scopes, Spotting Mes 
omen es ao . : : . ~s . Savage, Smit fesson, etc. We also buy, sell Scopes. Stanley _Wentiling, Palmyra, Pa inv 
men’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. a ae or Trade Fishing Tackle, Outboards, Golf Equip- | USED Field Gl og ge : ee 
REGISTERED Airedale, Gordon, reasonable. | ment, Binoculars, Old Gold, Cameras, Diamonds, | ‘yorip ield 0, N.Y. 2 a re ee 
; From champion stock. Haan—Clarkston, Mich. patoge 6 se + gg SH Describe fully what WENTED ie ‘ath Nimrod” lichtwelel he | 
ENG 3 * Cats , » Persian : you have to trade. ‘‘Money Back Guarantee’’ ensolc ““Nimrod’”’ lightweight 
ENGLISH Bull Pups; Catalog _10¢. Persian Kit back by 58 years’ fair dealing. Free ‘‘Guaranteed nocular. F. G. Baker, Vanport, Pa. — 
tens. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. + ll *” = OZAI 
- —_ 4 Bargain Catalog’’ featuring thousands of ‘‘Hard- UZAT 
IRISH Setters, Springer, Labrador puppies. Eli- to get’’ items. Send dime (refunded with first [a ANTIQUE. ANTIQUE TTT) te =I pre 
_gible. $15-$20. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. order) to cover mailing costs. Klein’s Sporting iter: 
CHOICE Coach, and White Collie pups. Regal Goods, Milton P. Klein, Pres., 503BC South Hal- ANTIQU E Firearms, Swords. Illustrated : 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio | sted. Chicago. log 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Ave. WA) 
REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane POLICE Specials: 32 long; swing-out cylinders; N. : — —— aa —_ 
Kennels, Leland. Ill blued; Model 66-$21.95; Model 41 (with under- 276 Antique Firearms. Swords Cartridges . 
ST. BERNARD pupe; Champion” a -— a | lug)-$24.95. Defender H&R 38 Cal.; top-break; Rifles, Catalogue 10c. (Photographs of Most\#-— 
+} blued-$31.25. All brand new. Bargain list: used | Heike, Wenona, III. 
_ $20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L.I., N.Y ; — ’ 
at AR rt SS a 











CHOICE Registered Collie Puppies, $50 to $75. 





Revolvers; Automatics; for stamp, please. Lee 
Sales L-35 West 32nd. Street, N. Y. a 
Collie Farm, Dundas, Minnesota. _ | EXTRA-Extra New 1943 List of modern and an- | 


og SET TERS — a. = tique Firearms, send coin 20c. 30-06 empty HATCHING Eggs, Wild Turkey $30.00 
Perm tell had & cartridge cases in fine condition 75c per hundred. Pheasant $10.00; Quail $15.00; June De 
Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1”-$1.50, 1%4”-$1.75, Prepaid. Neunaber’s Game Farm, Bethait 


2. BIRDS 
































BE tin Setters —Puppies born in March, Bred Brand New Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-55, nois ee eee a 

from hunting and show stock. Robert Hildyard, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. WHITE King Pigeons—Bargain Must 
Ferndale, N ¥ aaa ra ee WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger — —~_ Wonderful Stock. Gebhardt 
TRISH Setters . . . ready for training—imported and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & | Suscatine, towa. ____ , 
sires—$25.00. Registered brood bitches, guar- Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid CHUKARS, Bobwhite Quail, Chicks, Eg¢ 
anteed in whelp to imported dog, Sulhamstead | for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- | _amount if ordered now. R. S. Walters, ¢ 
Trace d’Or—$25.00. Also puppies. Sporting Irish, nue, New York, N. Y. Iowa. ie eae a { 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 7 == ~*'| FIREARMS & Ammunition Wanted. We pay | SWANS, Peafowl. Pheasants, Bantams ow 
FOR Sale—Gordon Setters—one year old. Nolova highest cash prices for used modern rifles and fowl, Thirty Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, © 
Kennels all pedigreed stock. 3 Males 5 Females, shotguns and unused ammunition. Send express | tendorf, Iowa. 

Just the proper age to train. Registered. Pleas- collect for appraisal. American Sporting Goods | RACING Homers, Finest pedigreed stock, reaso! 
antview Laboratories, Harbor Springs, Mich. Co. (Est. 1910), St. Louis, Mo. ably priced. King Lofts, Hayward, Cal. 
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50 


WI..D_ Geese, 


F ANCY™ breeds Poultry. 
k. List 3c. 


4 4 


Ducks—Fancy Pigeons. Rabbits 
Jewel game Farm, Danville, Ill. 





Fowl. 





WHITE Quail eggs young birds. W. Mercer. 


ton, Kansas. 





Eggs 10c. Breeding 


Dishmon, Corona, New Mexico. 
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Birr 
FISH 
$2.25 
Brow 
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FLYT 


‘Priced right. 
ngston, N. J 








E Highly Profitable ~ Angora Rabbits. Wool 
es $6.50 


OG 


1minski, 


je 


CLOSEOUT 





) Spanish gut 16” strands 1.60 hundred, 











"FUR AND GAME ANIMALS | | 


ound. Plenty markets. Send 25c 
terature, instructions, prices. White Angora 
Beaverton, Mich. 
Raising!’’"—New book tells how! 
ature. Write today! Marlboro House, 
borough, Detroit, 1 Mich. 
$E Beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 
1893-9th St., Columbus, Nebr. 


— FISHING TACKLE “=> | | 


Flyhooks 2s-16s-1.50 hundred, As- 
ments beautiful select hackles 1.00 Silk 
s, chenilles 1.00 Assortments hair, buck- 
1.00 Beginners tying kit including hooks 
Nylon 
. coils Mallard wing tips 10c pair. vy 3 Sav- 
stamps any size accepted. Also C.0.D. No 
gs. Cascade Tackle Co., Ridgefield, Wash. 











Free 
1035-L 

















\CKHOLE Dot’’—The Floating Center round 


reticules for target scopes, $5.00. Weaver 


ed with 
Fourth Avenue, 


remittance 






BOW 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ery, 617 South State, Chicago. 
WHOLESALE prices, complete line, arrows $1.80 
dozen. Quivers 49c. Catalog free. Sheboygan 
Archery, 607 Superior, Sheboygan, Wis. 

FEATHERING Tools $1. 00. Bows, arrows, supplies. 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid- West 
Archery. 2209-B East 


75th. Chicago. 
Ss KS = |) 


BOO KS$§ 

TRADE Ma Magazines—Current Numbers—on Ad- 
vertising, Aviation, Building, Education, Food, 
Hobbies, Insurance, Journalism, Live Stock, Mail 
Order, Medical, Metal- and Wood-Working, Mu- 
sic, Packaging, Patents, Photography, Printing, 
Poultry, Radio, Refrigeration, Signs, Sports and 
scores of other subjects. List with prices free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 34G North 
Ritter, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


REBINDING: We bind magazines, 
Bibles, hymnals. Heckman Bindery, 
North Manchester, Indiana. 

SPECIAL Big Book Catalogue Free—Lowest 
Prices in Book History! Write: Old Prof’s Book 
Shop, L-16, Arcadia Ct., Pontiac, Mich. 


rrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while 
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old books, 
Dept. X, 








Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
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New advertisers are requested to 
Send your 








to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
New York City. JULY issue closes MAY 21st. 

LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texide, apris, 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod- 
ucts. Dept. U, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all metals. $1.00 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, 
Chicago. 

SOCIAL Magazine, Photos; 100 Addresses 25c; 
Year _Year $1.00. Morr 00. Morrelle, _130-Nos State, Chicago. 


TRAPPING 


[oa TR 





TRAPPING, Hur Hunting, Camping Equipment. Cat- 
alog. Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers 
Mills, Maine. 











ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete SE eeeeene, 
30c. Weesho- Uco. Box 51, Detroit, Mich 


AMERAS 





AND po SUPPLIES . 
ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 


Professional 
Edge Prints, 
Crosse, Wis. 


TWO beautiful prints from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty two years of satisfied customers. 

Quick service. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10 Janes- 

ville, Wisconsin. 

BEAU TIFU L enlargement from each picture on 

en 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, 
1s 


nlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 


25c. Century Photo Service, La- 




















‘YING Materials, 
Free Catalogue. 


Imported and Domestic, 
Martin Tackle, 




















SAVE! Wholesale imported Fly Material, Hook, 
o Nylon, Tool, Catalogue 10c. Herter’s, 
Waseca Minn - i 7 ea 
SURE Shot Channel Catfish Bait. Recipe and 
$1.00. John Coile, 272 Oakwood, 
FISH Getting Bucktail Flies, my own patterns. 
$1.80 Doz. Assorted. Freeman Tackle Co., Bend, 
Oregor 
SMOKE Your Fish—delicious, thrifty. All secrets 
revealed. Also includes Home Canning, Drying, 
Brine C iring—* 50c. Netcraft, Toledo, O. 
FLY Makers! Send for ‘‘Quality’’ material cata- 
log. Culver Lures Company, Dept. O05, 1847 
South Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
COMPLETE line quality fiytying materials. Rea- 
sonable prices Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 
High Williamsport, Penna. . 
MAKE Landing Nets, live nets, turtle traps, 
seins, hammocks. Patented Shuttle and Book— 
50c. Netcraft, Toledo, O. ae er. 
WHOLESALE Prices; Fly-tying materials. 1943 
catalog—101 fly descriptions, 10c cash. Colby’s, 
Amesbury, Mass. 
FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, Supreme 
_Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas. 
FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalogue. Perry L Lures, West Haven, Conn. 


FLYTYERS—Complete Kits, 


Fish 





Instructions, Write 
crafters, Box 804 L, Worcester, Mass. 

















SPECIAL L Lacquer—Refinishes plugs and tackle 
like new. Eight Bright Colors, Brushes, In- 
structions—50c. Netcraft, Toledo, 8) 

FAMOUS Bucktail Streamers—7 One Dollar. 
_Messenger Flies, Oconto, Wis. 

FLYTYING catalog 3c; eemeagee hooks, etc. 
)Shoff Tackle, Kent, Wash 





OZARKS—5 acres 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR RENT 


White River frontage; 






unim- 




















140, $6.00, and all other hunting scopes 
00 installed. Weaver ‘scopes stocked. Im- ALASKA, ‘The Last Frontier’ - pictured in a 
ite delivery. Free literature. T. K. Lee, book of 100 photographs, 75c Book catalog Free. 
ngham, Alabama. The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Mes (Red Wrigglers) 200-$1.00; 500- RECEIVE $3.00 Best-seller, monthly selection, 
5; 1000 - $4.00; 2500 - $9.50; 5000 - $17.50. books for 75c on approval girithout obligation. 
n ae om 150- $1.00: 500-$3.00; 1000-$5.25. Kassin, 396D Broadway, N. ¥ 
oid... romptly. Hughes Worm Ranch, Sa- 
ih, enn. 


[ps Taxivermy 1 | 


Ps 


8 pages. Every- 
Many new inter- 
1329 Broad- 


TAXIDERMY Sup Catalog, 48 pages. 
thing needed by axidermists. 
esting items. Send 10c. Nowotny’s, 
San Antonio, _ Texas. 


JOHN C. Flynn. Sculptor Taxidermists. ~ Big 
and Small Game Mountings. Office & Studio 
101 Colonial Road, Glenbrook, Conn. 


YOUR aon made into “gloves. eS 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


EYES for Decoys. Taxidermist Supplies. 
Schoepfer, 1200 B Ce) 


, New 
| [-A-e INDIAN CURIOS Z=%)] | 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 

gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


4,000 Bargains, Indian Relics, Antiques, Minerals, 
Fossils, Shells, Coins. Catalogue 10c (Photo- 
graphs of Most) Museum, Wenona, IIl. 


FIVE stoneage Indian tools 50c. Catalog 6c. 
Sistershop—Northbranch, Kan. 





way, 








K. Wood, 









Baits. 
roadwa 











y NOVELTIES GAMES MACIC i 


SEND For a License to hunt Japanese! This in- 
teresting Alaska license is humorous and a 
unique souvenir of the War. Your name lettered, 


and sent in a decorated envelope, postpaid, 50 
cents. Show it to friends! [Illustrated circular 
free. Alaska Specialties Co., Box O-1921, Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska. 





STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos. 

Stamp brings sealed particulars. Oddity House, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

— Cards; Novelties, Samples, Catalog 10c. 
_Easte a 330- 8j Wells, Chicago, 


BOATS AND CAMPING —— | | 
So es 

SAILKITS 100 Square Feet $6.75. Boat Sup- $6.75. Boat Sup- 
plies, Tents, Swedish Kerosene stoves, Canvas 
any width, Canvas cement. Boat Paints, Air 
dope. Carbide Lamps. Alan-Clarke, 98 C 
bers, N. ¥. C 

MAKE 16’ Rowboat Plain | 
30c. Weesho-Uco, Box 51, 


SAIL Your Rowboz Laan. 








lane 
am- 


lumber. Blueprint, 
Detroit, Mich. 


“boom, sail—$i2. Try- 


sail, Brewster 
MAKE 121%’ Rowboat. 3 Plain lumber. Blueprint, 
30c. Wee-Sho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Michigan. 





8 MECN re 





25 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00, Catalog. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


| [sa25 WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | | 


FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Plant Ter- 
rell’s Dependable Seeds! Suggestions, Booklet 
—Write Terrell’s, 557A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
ap SaACS Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural 


oods. Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, 
Box 371H, Oshkosh isconsin. 


f[ ss MIsceitantous | 


AU-SABLE Riverside furnished Cabins, Rain- 
bow, Brown trout fishing, boats, guides. We 
meet trains. Cunningham’s Camp, Star Route, 
Grayling, Mich. 


PRETTY Girls Art Pictures. Books. Novelties. 
Large assortment $1.00 postpaid. Catalog 10c. 
reer Sales, 640 North Clark, R-703, Chicago, 






























proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and HORNED Toad, chameleon, turtle, snake, 25c 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas each. Illustrated hobby catalogue for stamp. 
City, Kans. Quivira Specialties, Winfield, Kansas. 

WANT D, Muskrat ranch or marsh land of 80 WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
acres or more suitable for muskrat raising. from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
Georg: Loss; 1506-3rd St. Cheholis, Washington. ticulars. Aschert Bros., 


—_— 


Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 














$5000 From Half Acre! Growing Gingseng. Fall 

planting. Seed, contract supplied. articulars 
10c. Associated Growers, Dept. O, St. Norbert, 
Manitoba. 


[| =& DECOYS 


WING Fiapping. Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 








ele 
Va. 








PATENTS ano INVENTIONS 


PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 


mae, OLD COINS 





Columbian, 
-Island, Cleve- 
Catalogue 10c. 


COMMEMORATIVE Half _— 
Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, ng 
land, $1.00 each. Illustrated oes | 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 


Tol Pcloloin 1) 14 ane 
PIPES repaired. Reasonable. Send for free cata- 


log price list. Sidney Ram, R 18, 59 West Mon- 
roe, Chicago, IIl. 











IF YOU NEED A DOG... 


a gun—tackle—or camera—no matter what 


here in these columns are 


ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 











GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER 


CALIFORNIA SEA LIONS ONCE WEGE BELIEVED 
TO DESTROY QUANTITIES OF VALUABLE GAME 
AND FOOD FISH... AND A CAMPAIGN WAS 
LAUNCHED TO EXTERMINATE THEM. BUT CAREFUL 
INVESTIGATION PROVED THAT THEY FEED MOSTLY 
ON FISHERMEN'S ENEMIES--.-SQUID DEVILFIStH, 
ETC. THEY ARE ALSO KNOWN TO SWALLOW PEBBLEs, 
ONE SPECIMEN’S STOMACH YIELOINGI6 LBS. OF Stones! 


THE SWAN SONG WAS LONG REGARDED AS A MYTH, 
BUT IN RECENT YEARS THERE HAVE BEEN 
RELIABLE REPORTS OF MORTALLY WOUNDED 
SWANS SINGING FOR HALF AN HOUR IN SOFT, 
PLEASING, MELODIOUS NOTES....SOUNDS 
THEY NEVER PRODUCE AT ANY OTHER TIME 











Up TO1BS3 STURGEON ROE WAS CONSIDERED 
WORTHLESS EXCEPT AS GAIT FOR EELS AND OTHER 
FISH, ORAS FOOD FOR HOGS! ONLY TWENTY-FIVE OR 

THIRTY CENTS WOULDBUY A WHOLE HUGE STURGEON. 
COMPARE THAT. WITH THE PRICE OF THE DELICACY TO DAY 








. 





A BLACK-BEAR CUGB wiLL crow 
FROM THE SIZE OF AWN IDAHO POTATO, 
AT BIRTH, TO THE DIMENSIONS OF & 
SEVENTY — POUNDER _—.~. ALL IN 

SIX MONTHS / 






NOW SKY-HIG 
— WHEN You At 
CAN GET iT ! 







DESIGNED FOR LEAPING, OUR DEER, FAMILN’S HIND LEGS 
ARE LONGER THAN THEIG FORELEGS — WITH THE EXCEP- 
TION OF THE moose’s, His FORELEGS ARE SO LONG 
THAT HE HAS TO ANEEL DOWN TO GRAZE, / 






SPRUCE- GROUSE EGGS VARY SO GREATLY 
IN COLOR AUD APPEARANCE THAT, WHILE 
SOME ARE CLEARLY ANO BEAUTIFULLY j 
MARKED, OTHERS HAVENO MARKINGS AT ALL! 
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ARISTOCRAT 













MOrRE's 


ENTUCKY, 
* AVERY 


} 
Ct, /?Z 
CIOL Tioudbon 


“ED IN BOND 
Sua ie PROOF 
* Sisiete 


Cig aay remes co. 
4, Att es 














~ 
re 


Komitusty 





For set enty-two uninterrupted years, 


the same family has dictated the 
character of Kentucky Tavern... 


This whiskey is six years old. 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON e 











At a Marine training center, the Leather- 
necks climb on the “Alligator's’ back for 


a practice ride with full equipment. 


Through brush and timber, then—splash! 
And the “Alligator’s 
his steel-footed steed into open water. 


driver heads 


GATORS with a bite of steel! 


They can crash a jungle...swim a river 

... these all-steel amphibious “Alligators.” 
The drivers (see picture below) —they’re 
combination sea captains and tank pilots! 


Theyve Got 
What it Takes! 


ARE FIRST WITH ME. 


THEY'RE EXTRA 
MILD AND 


THEIR SWELL FLAVOR 


Jungle-smashing treads become paddle- 
wheels as this amphibious “ Alligator” 
churns its way through the water. 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Army, the Navy, the Marines, 
and the Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales records in Post 


Exchanges and Canteens.) 


” AKE this young fellow (above, right). His 

name can't be revealed, but he can tell you 
plenty about Camels—their extra mildness, their 
coolness, and the way Camel's full, round flavor 
keeps on tasting good pack after pack. But don’t 
take his word for it. Your own throat and taste 
can tell you more convincingly about Camels 
than anything else. Try Camels yourself! 


HOLDS UP_PACK 
AFTER PACK 


mele 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 


Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 





COSTLIER 
fe) :7 Vel ole} 


The 
"T-Zone’ 


—where cigarettes 
are judged 


The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat- 
is the proving ground for cigarettes. 
Only your taste and throat can de- 
cide which cigarette tastes best to 
you...and how it affects your throat. 
For your taste and throat are abso 
lutely individual to you. Base: 
the experience of millions of smok- 
ers, we believe Camels will suit 
your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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an de- 








